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THE PREMIERSHIP. 


FTER a week chiefly occupied by the ceremonial 

observances customary on such occasions, the formal 
resignation of Lord BEaconsFIELD made it on Thursday 
necessary for the QuEEN to select his successor. Her 
choice fell on the politician who for the last five years 
has been recognized as the leader of the Liberal party in 
the Lower House. In sending for Lord Hartineton the 
Queen doubtless was guided not merely by this considera- 
tion, but by the tone of Lord Harrincron’s own utter- 
ances since the result of the elections was practically 
decided. The speeches delivered by him a fortnight 
ago at Chesterfield and Darwen were those of a man 
who, if he was not determined to assume the chief com- 
mand, at any rate expected that it would be offered to 
him. Yet it does not appear that Lord Harrineron, who 
cannot be supposed to have been surprised by the sum- 
mons, was prepared immediately either to obey the QuEEN’s 
commands or to announce his inability to obey them. 


More journeys to and fro between Windsor and London 


were still necessary before the question of Premiership, 
which has exercised so many minds for the last few days, 
could be decided. The delay shows at least that the 
leaders of the late Opposition had not absolutely settled 
in their own minds the problem which others have been so 
busy in settling for them. It might easily have been 
arranged beforehand what each of the three possible 
Premiers should do in the case of his being summoned to 
Windsor. That Lord Harrineton’s journey was indecisive 
shows that neither he himself, nor Lord GRranvILLE, nor 
Mr. Grapstong, had arrived at such an arrangement, despite 
all the advice offered to them. 

It was natural that when the result of the elections was 
known there should be much discussion and many con- 
jectures as to the composition of the fature Govern- 
ment; but it could scarcely have been expected that op- 
posite parties should concur in urging as indispensable 
the appointment of Mr. Giapstone to the post of Prime 
Minister. If the Liberal members of the House of Com- 
mons could elect the head of the Government by ballot, 
it is probable that Mr. Guapstone would be left in a 
minority ; and the great body of Conservative members 
may be supposed to think that his accession to power 
would be mischievous or dangerous; yet the newspaper 
press has been almost unanimous in recommending that 
the victor in the late contest should be rewarded with 
the spoils. Radical writers are perfectly consistent in 
demanding for their leader the direction of the national 
policy, though it is difficult to understand why they 
should place a superfluous difficulty in his way by offer- 
ing gratuitous insults to the QueEN. The clouds which 
are said to have interposed between the QueEN and the 
nation must, if they exist, have been wholly raised by 
Radical pamphleteers and their sympathizing commen- 
tators. The relations of the Crown and the Cabinet have 
been in no degree modified under Lord Beaconsrizip’s Ad- 
ministration, and there is no reason to doubt that the 
Queen will maintain the constitutional impartiality which 
she has displayed to a long succession of Ministers durin 
more than forty years. Her volunteer advisers commit 
au impertinence when they demanded that she should 
en under Mr. Gtapstong’s yoke, instead of exercising 

er own judgment in the offer which she must make 
to some leader of the dominant party. They apparently 


desired either to expose the Queen to popular discon- 
tent in the probable contingency of her preferring the 
recognized leader of the party, or to attribute any over- 
ture which might be made to Mr. Grapsrone to fear rather 
than to independent judgment. 

The large section of the Liberal party which has for 
five years followed Lord Harrincton might have had 
something to say in the controversy; but it has been 
almost wholly silent. Notwithstanding Mr. Giapsronn’s 
habitual denunciation of metropolitan journalists, his 
reluctant followers and possible adversaries, the moderate 
Liberals, have no recognized organ in the press. The 
legitimate and general wish that Lord GranviLLe and Lord 
Hartincton should be the principal members of the new 
Government has in consequence scarcely found public ex- 
pression, though it has been duly recognized by the 
action of the Queex. The preference for Ministers whose 
future course may be the subject of calculation is not 
confined to Liberals who distrust sentimental impulses 
as political forces. Some members who are not averse 
to large domestic innovations justly distrust a foreign 
policy which in the last Parliament was never ac- 
cepted by the Opposition as a whole. Mr. Giapsrone’s 
wanton declaration of hostility to Austria has not in- 
creased the general confidence in his judgment and 
temper. The character of a watch-dog, which, with un- 
conscious plagiarism from Mr. Roexvck, he lately assumed, 
is scarcely compatible with the dignity of a Prime 
Minister. The intimation that his disapproval related to 
the foreign and not to the internal policy of Austria would 
have been an additional insult even if it had been strictly 
accurate. It is assuredly not the business of an English 
statesman to meddle with Austrian administration ; but Mr. 
GapsroneE has more than once referred in taunting or me- 
nacing language to the alleged antagonism of the various 
tribes which compose the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 
If advanced Liberals are willing to incur the risk of Mr. 
Gtapstone’s conduct of foreign affairs in consideration of 
his tendency to sweeping legislation at home, his less 
enthusiastic allies might have been supposed to regard 
with some anxiety the thirty urgent questions which he 
some time since enumerated as illustrations of the negligence 
or incompetence of the Conservative Government. Even 
if Liberal members really believed that all the institutions 
of the country ought to be disturbed, they have not for- 
gotten the effect of Mr. Guapsrone’s restlessness during 
his former administration. It may perhaps have been 
right to harass, as Mr. Lowe has boasted, every interest. 
in‘ the country, but the operation proved to be highly 
unpopular. The prosperous years which ended about 
the time of the last general election had, in consequence 
of the Ministerial policy, produced almost as strong a feeling 
of irritation as the period .of depression for which Lord 
BeaconsFiEtD and his colleagues have lately been made 
responsible. It is surprising that the want of confidence 
in Mr. Giapstone which prevails among a large portion 
of the Liberal party should have been suppressed when it 
might have affected the choice of a Prime Minister. 

he eagerness of Conservative politicians for the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Grapstoye as head of the Ministry is 
still more remarkable, as it is more short-sighted. Some 
of his opponents probably believe that his rash impetuosity 
would destroy any Government which he might con- 
trol; but the experiment of raising an adversary to tho 
highest summit of power in the hope that he may fall 
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is extremely doubtful. Mr. Guapstone’s last term 
of office extended to five years; and it might have 
lasted longer but for an act of imprudent caprice. 
A more ostensible excuse for a paradoxical preference is 
supplied by the undoubted complications which must re- 
sult from Mr. Giapsronn’s exclusion from office while his 
political activity is unabated. In his answer to Lord 
Grey he admitted that the disjunction of power from re- 
sponsibility was inconvenient and even unconstitutional ; 
but the anomaly has perhaps been exaggerated, and it is , 
not for the interest of Mr. GLapsTone’s opponents to— 
remove it at their own expense. That Mr. Grapstone | 
would be more capable of doing harm as the patron of | 
a Ministry than as a Minister is a proposition as un- 
sound as the commonplace fallacy that an untrustworthy 
friend is worse than an enemy. A rash engine-driver | 
would be likely to do more harm than a stoker who 
merely advised his comrade to go too fast. As an inde- 
pendent supporter of a Liberal Government Mr. GLApstoNe 
would be in some degree restrained by personal friendship, 
by good taste, and by loyalty to his party from interfering 
too officiously or too often. If he differed from the Minis- 
ters on questions of foreign policy, he would be powerless 
to impede or precipitate their action, because they would 
be supported both by the bulk of their own party and pro- 


an independent leader would perhaps be more trouble- 
some ; but the initiation of legislation is inseparable from 
office. A Prime Minister, especially if he possesses per- 
sonal ascendency, cau almost always impose his policy on 
his colleagues, because they must either accept his mea- 
sures or break up the Government. An extraneous ally 
can only undertake independent legislation at the risk of 
finding himself baffled by a coalition of the two regular | 
parties. If Mr. Giapstone had been an independent 
member from 1868 to 1874, he could not have passed his 
Trish Bills, nor could he have established the Ballot or 
abolished purchase in the army. 

The suggestion that Mr. Guiapstone should hold a 
secondary ottice in the Cabinet is full of inconvenience. The 
custom by which the First Lord of the Treasury holds the 
rank of Prime Minister is founded on the large amount of 
patronage at his disposal. There were some exceptions to 
the rule in the last century, as when Lord Cuatuam held 
the Privy Seal on the understanding that he should direct 
the policy of the Government, though the Duke of Grarron 
was at the Treasury. It has since sometimes happened 
that a colleague has by superior ability or force of charac- 
ter overshadowed the Prime Minister, as when CasTLE- 
REAGH, and afterwards Canninc, administered the Foreign 
Office ; but both Ministers were on terms of close personal 
and political intimacy with Lord LiverpooL, and the Duke 
of WELLINGTON, who was a not less powerful member 
of the same Cabinet, was thoroughly loyal to his chief. 
As President of the Council, or Chancellor of the Duchy, 
Mr. GiapsTonk would control the deliberations of the Cabinet; 
and, in spite of any formal arrangement which might be 
made, he would be practically leader of the House of 
Commons. It would be much more convenient that he 
should also be Prime Minister than that he should be 
stigmatized as unfit to hold the nominal rank which corre- 
sponded to his real position. During the whole of the dis- 
cussion the Radicals have, from their own point of view, 
been in the right, though some of their organs have given 
unnecessary offence by bad taste and violence. ‘I'hose | 
Conservatives who have insisted on the appointment of | 
Mr. Gtapsroxe have utterly misconceived both the. 
public interest and their own. The timidity which has | 
prevented the followers of Lord Graxvitte and Lord Hakr- 
inGToN from expressing their genuine opinions is intelligible | 
rather than worthy of admiration. After all, the discus- | 
sion was idle, for the decision has from the first rested 
absolutely with Mr. 


POLITICAL PROSPECTS. 


5 ye present Parliament and the incoming Cabinet will 
- probably be much more largely occupied with 
domestic legislation than with foreign affairs. Mr. Grap- 
STONE himself would be powerless to disturb the concert of 
Europe, although he still encourages his admiring corre- | 
spondents in the Balkan provinces by mysterious denunci- | 
ations of Austria. Knowledge, as well as power and 


popular support, is necessary to a statesman who secks to , 


influence the fortunes of Europe or of the world. Mr, 

GLaDsToNe’s acquaintance with foreign policy begins with 
| the Bulgarian atrocities, and will end with the complete 
execution of the Treaty of Berlin. Few months have 
| passed since he declared, in undoubted accordance with 
_his habitual opinion and practice, that the external rela- 
tions of England onght, as a rule, neither to be heard of 
, norseen. If Mr. GLapsToNe were at this moment absolute 
dictator, he would tind the reversal of the policy of his pre- 


decessors difficult or impossible. At home the Ministry 
will be necessarily more active; but its prudent mem- 
bers will not be in a hurry to produce or disclose 
the dissensions which may hereafter destroy the unity of 
the party. Even the extension of household suffrage to 
counties seems for the moment to have receded into 
the background. The zealous proselyte who demands the 
disfranchisement of all owners of property has outstripped 
his new allies. The more moderate section of Liberals, 
though they have been pledged by Lord Harrineton to 
the dangerous measure of uniform suffrage, well know 
that every poor and ignorant voter whom they add to the 
constituent body will reinforce their formidable rivals. 
Some of them have*perhaps derived from the Scotch 
University elections additional knowledge of the real 
division of parties. Of the graduates of the four Uni- 
versities probably not a dozen are connected with the 
aristocracy or with the landed gentry; yet two Conser- 
vative members would have been returned but for the 
special claims of one candidate on an academic con- 
stituency. Mr. Lyon Prayrair seems not to add to his 
other qualifications remarkable tact or sense of fitness. 
Apparently irritated at the smallness of his majority, he 
reproached the electors with their regard to political prin- 
ciple, and threatened them with disfranchisement, which, 
he said, was desired by some of the members of his party. 
It is evident that the most highly educated portion of the 
middle class in Scotland has not participated in the 
factious excitement created by Mr. GLADSTONE. 

The uneasiness which prevails among those Liberals 
who may be described as old-fashioned finds a curious 
illustration in the confused and inconsistent language of 
the Edinburgh Review. In the earlier part of an article 
on the new Parliament the writer professes exuberant 
delight at the defeat of the Conservatives, who for the 
most part hold opinions scarcely distinguishable from 
“ plain Whig principles.” It could scarcely have been ex- 
pected that the organ of a party which once was aristo- 
cratic should be especially delighted with the electoral 
disasters of the great families which are now on the losing 
side. Still stranger is the exultation created by the sup- 
posed “* wavering of the farmers in their allegiance to the 
“ squires.” It seems that they are beginning to find out 
*‘ that the debtor and creditor have opposite interests, and 
“ that a disguised landlord’s agent is not the best possible 
“tenant’s champion.” The relation of landlords and 
tenants has seldom been described in terms pointing so 
directly to legislative spoliation of the creditor; but it is 
satisfactory to find that the unfamiliar cant of revolution 
is immediately retracted, unless indeed two writers of op- 
posite principles have agreed to compose an amebean 
eulogy on the two conflicting forms of Liberalism. The 
debtor and creditor, or, in other words, the landlord and 
tenant, “ have opposite interests’ ; but the Whig interlo- 
cutor proceeds tv contradict his Radical associate by assert- 
ing in the same page that “the interests of landlords and 
“tenants are not at variance; we believe them, on the 
“ contrary, to be inseparable and identical.” If the re- 
sponse or antiphon is to be preferred to the previous 
statement which it contradicts, the substitution of two or 
three tenant farmers for landowners will leave untouched 
the interests which are common to both. In another 
part of the same article the reviewer, not perhaps under- 


| standing the effect of bis proposal, recommends that the 


county franchise should henceforth be limited to occupiers, 
so that the owners of all the landed property in the king 
dom would be summarily disfranchised. Only resident 
proprietors would be represented, and not in regard of 
their property. Owners of houses or land in boroughs 
now vote for the county; but they are to share in the 
arbitrary disqualification. Converts from plain Whig 
principles seem to be intoxicated by their first intercourse 
with unscrupulous democracy. 

With a singularly bad grace the Edinburgh Reviewer 
follows the example of Mr. GLapstone and Sir W. Har. 
court by sneering at that society with which his period. 
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ical has hitherto thoroughly sympathized. 
it seems, “is beginning to find ont its mistake”’ ; but all 
that society has in fact found out is that it is not in 
harmony with the judgment of the multitude, a discovery 
which certainly cannot have surprised its more thoughtful 
members. The votes belong to the majority which is not 
identical with the despised frequenters of London Clubs. 
“The excuses which a beaten party are sure to invent to 
“account for their defeat” hardly, as the Reviewer says, 
deserve attention. The real excuse or reason is that agita- 
tation prevailed with the multitude. If the Con- 
servatives had stood aside, and the Whigs had fought 
the battle with the Radicals, moderate candidates would 
not have fared better than their party rivals. ‘Two or 
three years ago the Edinburgh Revicw agreed with society 
rather than with the Opposition on the issues of foreign 
politics which then absorbed public attention. [ven now 
the anxiety and distrust which have been caused by Mr. 
Gtapstone’s triumph are but ill disguised. ‘ We still feel 
“ that political revolutions are not always best effected by 
“ appeals to the passionate and enthusiastic side of men’s 
“natures.” Having once looked round in alarm at the 
pursuer, the ostrich buries its head in the sand. The 
elements of the Government will “not be so weak as to 
“ receive their sole impress and direction from the will 
“of one man.” There is, indeed, reason to hope that 
Mr. Giapstoxe will be in some degree checked by the 
prudence of his colleagues or allies ; but he, has a large 
section of the House of Commons and the mob at his 
back. With the exception of the wild and iniquitous 
proposal of the disfranchisement of landowners, the 
measures which the Reviewer recommends are not those 
which excited the enthusiasm of the constituencies. 
Instead of a sweeping change in the tenure of land, 
it seems that “ both sides are agreed that the matter 
“* requires grave consideration, and that reforms in the 
“ spirit of the Bill introduced by Lord Carns are advisa- 
“ble.” As to foreign affairs, “ although the horizon is 
“ charged with clouds, if not with storms, no present danger 
“ threatens the peace and tranquillity of Europe.” “ The 
“ Russians are entirely mistaken if they expect to find 
“in the Liberal Ministry now about to enter office any 
“ encouragement whatever to the agyressive and ambi- 
“tious designs of the Panslavonic party.” Probably 
no attempt will be made to disturb the arrange- 
ments of Berlin; but Mr. Grapsrone’s correspondents 
in Servia and Roumelia will be greatly disappointed 
if he neither gratifies their aspirations nor thwarts the 
policy of Austria. Finally, the Edinburgh Reviewer re- 
marks that “we may be humble and self-possessed in 
“« prosperity as we have, we trust, been cheerful and hopeful 
“ in adversity.” Which state of things is prosperity and 
which adversity is a question not to be hastily answered 
by a Whig or moderate Liberal. 


As there is no present motive for stimulating the zeal of 
the victorious party, it may be expected that the measures 
of the approaching Session will be few and modest. Lord 
Setsorne, if he is Chancellor, may perhaps think it 
worth while to proceed with one or more of Lord 
Carexs’s Land Bills, if only for the purpose of anti- 
cipating the clamour for more comprehensive measures. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer will almost neces- 
sarily accept the Budget of his predecessor; and he 
will have the benefit of Sir S. Norrucore’s unduly 
modest estimates of revenue. An addition to the Suc- 
cession duties would raise questions too complicated for 
a short Session, though a Ministry under the influence 
of Mr. Grapstoxe will sooner or later propose a complete 
or partial equalization of the duties. The farmers’ 
friends who have long complained of the impoverishment 
of landlords by reason of life-tenancies will probably re- 
gard with equanimity a measure which will compel 
half the unencumbered owners in the kingdom to mort- 
gage their estates. Perhaps the most innocent occupation 
which the Government could provide for the House 
of Commons would be the degradation of the Irish 
borough franchise to the English level. It is not worth 
while to preserve an undeniable inequality which seldom 
serves theintended parpose of maintaining the quality of the 
representation. The more serious change which impends 
over the United Kingdom will not be commenced during 
the present year, although it cannot be long delayed. The 
Radical section of the dominant party will prudently post- 
pone its ulterior demands until the enfranchisement of the 


Society,” | 


manent preponderance over its timid and unwilling allies. 
Redistribution of seats will still further assure the supre- 
macy of the extreme faction ; and, except for the shameless 
injustice of the scheme for the disfranchisement of owners, 
it matters little to a mere handful of voters whether they 
are deprived of the suffrage or swamped by overwhelming 
numbers. 


LORD LYTTON’S ADMINISTRATION. 


j y= change of Ministry has occurred most inoppor- 
tunely for the Cabul negotiations. Whatever chances 
of success Sir F, Ropers and his political coadjutor may 
have originally had in the difficult diplomatic task of 
bringing a set of turbulent, faithless, and imtriguing 
chieftains into unanimity and coherence, it must be 
seriously impaired by the popular excitement which 
rumours of a change of English policy could not fail to 
provoke. Livery soldier in Afghanistan has long ago 
learnt, in some distorted form or other, the news that power 
in England has been transferred from the hands of those 
who have been for the last two years engaged in the work of 
coercion and retribution to men who have denounced that 
coercion as an act of criminal folly, and who are pledged 
to modify, if not altogether reverse, the programme which 
they have so vehemently condemned. Round many a 
camp-fire, in many a crowded bazaar, in the family con- 
clave of many a mountain home, the invective of English 
politicians has ere now been the topic of eager discussion 
by disputants ready to welcome every new argument 
in favour of resistance and every fresh encourage- 
ment against despair. Such men will not unnaturally 
infer that the statesmen who have condemned the inva- 
sion of their country as at once immoral and unwise, and 
who have claimed for the Cabul musters the dignity 
of patriots fighting for their homes and altars, will be 
prepared to concede terms very different from those at 
present offered; and it may seem only common sense to 
clinch the argument in favour of Afghan independence by 
some new proof of the national powers of resistance to 
any but a popular rule. The wavering clans of Kohistan 
may think AnpuRRAHMAN’s chances too good to be any 
longer neglected with safety; and Manomep Jay, strong in 
the possession of a legal heir to the throne, may again 
rally round him malcontents enough to tax the resources 
of the English commander. Against such elements of 
excitement, sach plausible arguments in favour of resis- 
tance, it is almost too much to hope that Mr. Grivviy’s 
diplomacy will make effectual way. It is one incon- 
venience of the violent and exaggerated language to 
which the Liberal leaders have of late accustomed us that 
the new holders of office must stand almost committed to 
a policy of reaction. Good excuses for the abandonment 
of such a policy will no doubt be forthcoming; but in the 
meantime the soldier-logicians on the Afghan mountains 
will be likely to take their former champions at their 
word, and to attempt, by some signal effort, to give 
another practical illustration of the doctrine that Cabul 
is a country difficult to conquer and impossible to hold. 
Lord Lyrron has not unnaturally declined to give the 
statesman who denounced him as the worst of all posstble 
Viceroys the opportunity either of enforcing an uncon- 
genial policy or of inflicting the humiliation of a recall. 
‘The difficulties of a summer journey to or from India may 
lead to the postponement of the change; but it would be 
in a high degree embarrassing that the head of the Execu- 
tive in India should be on any but the most contidential 
terms with the Government at home, and this, of course, 
has been rendered impossible. If Lord Lyrron’s most 
recent official utterance is also to be his last, he has cer- 
tainly been feliz opportunttate mortis as regards the close 
of his Viceregal existence. At no period for years past 
has his general position admitted of such complete de- 
fence, or has he been able to appeal with such effect to the 
prosperity of the country as disproving alleged misgovern- 
ment and oppression. The specific accusation which Mr. 
GapstoNnE had made against the Indian Government gave 
Lord Lyrron a good excuse for infusing intoa Budget ex- 
position something of the liveliness of a party rejoinder ; 
and the facts which are thus authoritatively established 
possess an interest and importance far greater than could 
attach to the defence of any individual reputation. They 
involve the momentous question of the degree of success 


most unfit class of the community has secered to it a per- | with which the British nation is discharging its Imperial 
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trust towards two hundred millions of Indian subjects, and 
they give an effectual reply to those pessimist critics who, 
peering about in this great theatre of national endeavour, 
can find on its ample stage topics for nothing but dis- 
couragement and dispraise. 

The first and principal of Mr. Grapstone’s points was 
that, if for a few years more the finance of India continues 
to be managed as it is at present, the people of England 
will a have to undertake themselves the charge of 
the Indian Government and the 134 millions of Indian 
debt. Such an allegation of financial mismanagement, 
coming from so high an authority, deserved of course the 
most serious consideration, and it is a matter of regret that 
the Viceroy’s carefal and well-considered reply should be 
known to the majority of Englishmen only in the form of 
a telegraphic summary. It is all the more reassuring from 
its sobriety and moderation. First, as regards the debt, 
now nearly 140 millions, its burden can of course be most 
correctly ascertained by reference to the annual charge 
for interest upon it. In 1840 this annual charge was 14 
million, in 1880-1 the charge was 5? millions, show- 
ing a growth of 4} millions in forty years. Of this 
44 millions, however, no less than 12 million represents 
the interest on productive public works, which already 
earn enough to cover all expenses, including interest ; 
this sum may, therefore be excluded. The remaining in- 
crement, 2} millions, represents the interest on the loans 
of forty years, during which the Government of India has 
had to meet the cost of the Afghan wars under Lord 
AvcKLAND and Lord ELtensorovucn, the Sindh war, the 
two Sikh wars, the second Burmese war, the Mutiny, the 
expenses, so far, of the present Afghan war, several very 
severe famines, and the loss, which for some years past 
has involved an annual 3 millions, on exchange. Besides 
these, there has been during the forty years a vast expendi- 
ture on numerous public works which, though not directly 
productive, are not the less essential to the well-being of 
the country, such as barracks, forts, gaols, roads, and civil 
buildings. India at the beginning of this period was 
almost entirely destitute of the first essentials of a civilized 
administration, and the cost of supplying them, even to 
the degree which has now been attained, has necessarily 
been immense. She has at present 8,724 miles of rail- 
way, 18,000 miles of telegraphic communication, and ten 
millions of acres protected from famine by artificial 
irrigation. These works have involved an outlay of 
163,000,000l., and it is a matter of sincere congratulation 
that this enormous investment has been so judiciously 
effected that, although many of the works are unfinished, 
and almost all are undeveloped, the net profits, after 
payment of interest on capital, will in the coming 
year amount to 300,000]. Compared with so great an 
outlay an increase of 2} millions in the charge for interest 
seems moderate enough ; and the Viceroy with great force 
contrasted it with the additions made to the liability of 
the English Government in consequence of the American 
and Revolutionary wars, involving an annual charge of 
5 millions in the one case and 22? in the other. So far as 
indebtedness is concerned, the position of Indian financiers 
is unassailable. 

Lord Lyrron’s disposal of the charge of general profu- 
sioh seems to us equally complete. Mr. Grapstonp had 
argued that the annual expenditure of the present Indian 
Government was 10 millions in excess of that of Lord 
NortHsrook, and, in fact, an excess of 11 millions is shown 
on the face of the accounts. Of this, however, 8} millions 
are due to a change in the form of the accounts; and 
famine and the loss by exchange are responsible for the 
other 2} millions. Excluding these two items, the expen- 
diture of Lord Lyrron’s four years has been only 130,000l. 
annually in excess of Lord Norrusroox’s four years—an 
excess more than accounted for by military reforms which 
Lord Norrusroox initiated. The attempt, in fact, tomake 
political capital out of a contrast of the finance of the two 
Administrations will not sustain a moment’s investigation. 
Putting party feeling aside, Englishmen may rejoice to 
know that, even under a Tory Viceroy, a steady advance 
in material prosperity has been maintained, and that the 
resolute efforts of the Government in the direction of 
economy havo placed the finances of the country on a 
footing to which the least easily satisfied critic will find 
it difficult to object. 

Of the minor and less creditable accusations with which 
the Viceroy thought it well to deal it is by this time 
almost unnecessary to speak. The suggestion that the 


| funds consecrated to famine relief had been misdirected 
| to the prosecution of a wicked war, and that the real 
| expenses of that war were being dishonestly concealed, and 
the still more monstrous charge, brought by the Duke of 
ARGYLL, that the Government had divulged confidential 
orders of the Secrerary of Stars, “ with the object of 
“raising excitement in India and exciting the Indian 
“ services against the English of the Indian Government ” 
—owed their origin to an atmosphere highly charged with 
political passion, and would probably at no time have been 
seriously maintained even by those who were content to 
make use of them for the purposes of mob oratory. No 
one, at any rate now that the hubbub of the elections has 
died away, requires to be assured that the high officials 
engaged in the task of administering the Indian Empire 
are as little capable as other English gentlemen of dis- 
ingenuous language or dishononrable acts. Lord Lyrrox, 
premature as, in one sense, his return may be, has re- 
mained long enough in India to leave the stamp of his. 
mind upon many parts of the administration, and sub- 
stantial proofs of his industry and power in many im- 
portant reforms. Few Viceroys have ever worked so 
hard; none have ever written so much; no one, since 
Lord Datuovsir, nearly as well. Confronted almost on 
his arrival in the country with the management of a 
famine of unprecedented severity, he at once gave evi- 
dence of the grasp of mind, the buoyancy of spirit, 
and the untiring intellectual assidaity for which his later 
career has been conspicuous. No more statesmanlike 
and weighty utterances have of late years been heard 
in India than those in which he discussed the problem 
of famine relief and indicated the direction in which 
effectual remedies should be sought. Throughout the 
varied and anxious vicissitudes of the Afghan campaigns, 
he has shown a fixity of purpose, a coolness of head, a 
calmness in emergency, which has raised him high in the 
esteem of those English statesmen who had the best opportu- 
nities of judging of his deserts. The earldom which 
now marks the Sovereign’s estimate of his services was 
perhaps, under the circumstances, an inevitable compli- 
ment ; but Lord Lytron will bring home with him a more 
valuable result of his Indian career in the form of a proved 
capacity for the higher tasks of statesmanship, and of a 
reputation, unquestioned even by his enemies, for calmness, 
judgment, and resource. 


PERU. 


HE successes of Chili have now been pushed so far 
that Callao is said to be threatened with a bombard- 
ment, or at least a blockade. The capture of the Huascar 
gave Chili the command of the sea, and her invading force 
has been on the whole, if not uniformly, successful. 
Bolivia seems to have virtually retired from the contest, 
and is absorbed in domestic revolutions; but Pern, 
although wounded and crippled, is not conquered, and it. 
may still cost Chili a long and serious effort to bring the 
struggle to a close. The strength of Peru lies in her 
weakness. She can afford to fight on because she is 
ruined, and a ruined nation is a very dangerous enemy. 
The chief interest that now attaches to the war arises from 
the spectacle of the strength which comes from the aban- 
donment of hope. Peru went into the war without any jus- 
tification, and solely to see whether triumphant violence 
might not bring her back the luck which was deserting 
her on every side. She had been living for years on her 
luck in the shape of guano and nitrate, and of Europeans 
who were willing to lend her millions on the security of 
the guano and nitrate she possessed. The competition of 
Chilians, working on soil that had been allowed to pass 
on certain conditions under the authority of Bolivia, 
threatened the Peruvian market, and Peru stirred up 
Bolivia to combine in an attempt to destroy this competi- 
tion. Chili, directly war was declared, seized on the dis- 
puted territory ; and, after some naval reverses, sank one of 
her enemy’s ironclads and captured the other, and became 
mistress of the Peruvian guano deposits. Until her ulti- 
mate defeat Peru showed energy and skill in her naval 
contests, and she possessed, until she lost, in Admiral 
Trav acommander who has been grandiloquently called 
the Netson of Peru, and who undoubtedly did much more 
than could have been expected under unfavourable cir- 


cumstances from a Peruvian captain. The Chilians, on 
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the other hand, although they fonght well, manceuvred 
badly, and much popular indignation was excited in Chili 
at the tedious course which the war seemed to be taking. 
Butintimetherules of modern international law told against 
Peru. It is permitted to import arms and stores of war if 
the importers can escape the vigilance of cruisers. The 
subject of any neutral State who likes to incur the penalties 
of carrying contraband can do so, and Peru was able to 
import arms and stores freely. Tho Chilian cruisers tried 
to intercept these consignments, but generally failed in the 
attempt. It is not permitted, however, to sell and despatch 
an ironclad, and so well was the rule observed that Peru 
could not find anywhere an ironclad that she could pur- 
chase to repair her losses. As the navy of Peru could not 
be replenished, the Chilians, who had from the ontset a 
supremacy of naval force, had only to go on until at last 
they reduced the navy of Peru to nothing or to a mere 
shadow. By land Chili found that, when once she com- 
manded the sea, she could attack under cover of her fleet, 
and she did attack, and has had the best of the fight. 
It is very difficult from the geographical configuration 
of Peru for the military force of an enemy to move for- 
ward quickly. The invaders have to make their way 
along a mere strip between the mountains and the sea, 
and to move over ground destitute of supplies and 
frequently broken into points where resistance can be 
easily offered. Still the command of the sea, the posses- 
sion of the chief sources of Peruvian wealth, and some 
successes on land would have entitled Chili to expect 
Peru to sue for peace, and Peru would before this in all 
probability have attempted to save what was left to her 
ifshe had had anything to save. How it has happened that 
a State which a little time ago could bleed lenders to any 
amount for which she liked to ask, had nothing left to 
save, is a curious instance of the proverbial insecurity of 
the wealth attributed by popular fancy to the American 
colonies of Spain. 

The Times has lately published a series of letters from 
a correspondent who has been travelling in Peru, and 
these letters, which are written with vigour and ease, will 
refresh the memory of the few Englishmen who know 
Peru personally, and will supply information too late to 
be of any use to the unfortunate bondholders who have 
sown their cash broadcast without knowing anything of 
the oe to which they were sending it. Peru, as per- 
sons who have had the good fortune to be educated in 
National schools are doubtless aware, is a very long and 
not very wide country, with a wall of mountains running 
at no great distance from the sea coast. Unfortunately 
all the natural wealth of Peru is on the wrong side of this 
mountain wall, which rises even in its passes to a height 
of more than fifteen thousand feet. On the seaboard side 
of the wall there is a continuous stretch of barren, ugly, 
waterless rocks, broken by one good harbour, that of 
Callao. A cold current of air streaming from the South 
Pole along the coast so plays with the vapours arising from 
the Pacific that while for one half of the year there are 
constant clouds, yet there is neverany rain. The moisture 
is lifted over the Andes, and there is condensed into 
abundant rain, which nourishes a prolific vegetation and 
supplies the sources of the affluents of the enormous rivers 
that ultimately find their way into the Southern Atlantic. 
On this side, too, nature has placed the rich silver deposits 
of Cerro Pasco, so that it may be said that in the acces- 
sible parts of Peru there is nothing worth having, while 
everything that is worth having is inaccessible. But off the 
coast of the accessible side was found the guano which 
gave Peru so strange a burst of temporary prosperity. 
When the guano came to an end it was obvious that Peru 
must come to an end unless the provinces which contained 
all its solid and indestructible wealth were made acces- 
sible. As far back as 1862 President Parpo, who was not 
long ago murdered, drew the attention of his countrymen 
to their real situation. He calculated that guano had already 
at that time given Pern as much as 30,000,000l., and he 
urged that the future yield should not be entirely wasted, 
but should, at least in part, be spent on an enterprise that 
would open up new possibilities to Peru, and protect her 
against the collapse of her fortunes. The project was 
avery bold one. It consisted in running a railway from 
Callao —— over the Andes, and then down again, until 
it ended where a navigable river would have given a 
waterway to the Atlantic and to Europe. When the line 
had surmounted the Andes it was to have sent out two 
branches, one to the silver mines of Cerro Pasco and 


another to a district rich in every kind of agricultural and 
forest produce. This was an undertaking very arduous 
and very costly, especially as another line over the Andes 
was projected and partially completed; but Pera would 
have been saved if the line from Callao had been 
carried out, and she was in the singular position that 
she could have practically had the railway for nothing. 
Her accidental ownership of guano would have enabled 
her to unite for ever, and withont farther cost, the two 
halves of the country. Peru really set in earnest to have 
this railway made, and her energy was stimulated and 
directed by the ingenuity and boldness of an enterprising 
American. Enough has already been done to make the 
line, so far as it has gone, one of the greatest feats of 
mountain engineering in the world, if not the greatest. 
140 kilometres have been opened for traffic, and the line 
has been carried to a height of more than 11,000 feet. A 
rise of about 4,000 feet still remains to be accomplished ; 
but enough has been done to account for the absorption of 
much money, and to proclaim the triumph of engineering 
skill. The railway, however, is only a project so far as 
the connexion of the two halves of the country goes. The 
money is gone, and the guano is gone, and the enterpris- 
ing contractor is dead, and accessible Peru is still as 
much divided from inaccessible Peru as ever. 

There is no apparent source from which, if the war 
stopped, Peru could draw new life, while, if the war goes 
on, the Peruvians have the pleasure of fighting. This is 
a real pleasure to them, and the more they suffer the more 
they like the war. Troops are collected by wholesale 
impressment, and Peruvian Indians fight well and eat 
nothing. The resistance of a nation which fights because 
it thinks it has sustained “ defeats more glorious than 
“ victories,” because it hates its enemies bitterly, and 
above all because peace and war are equally ruinous to it, 
must collapse in the long run, but may last much beyond 
what its opponents expect or think reasonable. The blockade 
or the bombardment of Callao would do much harm to the 
foreign colony of Lima and to the small remnants of com- 
mercial activity that Pern still possesses. But there seems 
to be no reason why it should make the Peruvians give 
in. To hurt Callao is not to capture Lima, and the 
Chilians have not as yet shown anything like the military 
strength which would enable them to take possession 
of the capital. It must also be considered that while 
Peru has lost the guano, Chili has not only got it, but 
has begun to deal with it. Negotiations have been 
for some time going on between Chili and the Peru- 
vian bondholders. The nature of the proposed bargain, 
which is said to have been at length concluded after many 
difficulties, is that the bondholders are to receive guano 
from Chili, and to pay Chili for giving it to them. 
Chili holds the guano by right of conquest, and any 
concession to the bondholders must have been chiefly 
prompted by calculations as to what course would be 
most likely to raise or establish Chilian credit in the 
European market. At any rate Chili has cut away 
from the Peruvians the hope that by making peace 
they can get back their guano. Chili would necessarily, 
in any arrangement with the bondholders, stipulate 
that the guano should be given over after peace to 
the bondholders, not to the Peruvians, and for Peruvian 
purposes it might be as well cast into the sea. To 
have to pay their just debts will be only an aggrava-: 
tion of injury to men who have long had nothing but 
their plunder from guano contracts to live upon. The 
real difficulty of Chili is that she has scarcely anything to 
offer to Peru as the reward of She can offer not 
to bombard ports, but the bombardment of ports only 
damages a few merchants and the inhabitants of the place. 
She can also offer not to make any more military descents 
on the Peruvian coasts. But these military descents do 
not carry the war much further forward, and always offer 
the enemy a chance, and by no means a bad chance, of a 
—_— and temporary success. Meanwhile Chili, which 

as a real credit and a solid reputation to keep up, is 
undergoing a most serious pecuniary drain; and it is not 
impossible that, in spite of the substantial successes of 
Chili, there may be found to be a greater desire for peace 
at Valparaiso than at Lima. 
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wards the Liberal majority. He will endeavour to get from 
7 oe | this majority what he an and if he cannot get what he 
yas election for the county of Cork, which completed | wants, he will stand aloof. It would, as he says, argue a 

the returns for Ireland, surpassed in interest and | want of earnestness if he settled into the position of a 
importance all that had preceded it. It was supposed that tame Whig. But he warns his party that, if what it de- 
Mr. Parwett would achieve his crowning victory, and | sires is to be got, it must make itself pleasant, show itself 
would secure the return of a devotee unknown in the , moderate and forbearing, and even make large allowances 
county, displacing Colonel Cotrnurst. The seat of Mr. for Liberal leaders who have to overcome the prejudices 
Sitaw was not directly attacked; but Mr. Suaw earnestly | of ordinary Englishmen against every proposal for benefit- 
deprecated a contest, and, had Mr. Paryest’s nominee ing Ireland in the way in which Ireland wishes to be 
been returned at the head of the poll, not only would Mr. | benefited. Nothing, as he truly says, can be more absurd 


‘Suaw’s wishes have been disregarded, but his leadership | than to suppose that the way to make England yield is to 


of the party would have been rudely shaken. Mr. Parwent | seize her by the throat, and bid her stand and deliver. This 
indulged in his usual vituperations of an antagonist, and | amounts to a formal declaration against the policy of ob- 
denounced Colonel Cotrnuxst as having truckled to the | struction, and the position of the Obstructionists will 
Saxon and neglected the interests of his constituents. probably be found to be weaker in the new Parliament 
On the one side were arrayed Mr. Parnett as dictator, | than it was before the dissolution. Tt is true that Mr. 
the small farmers who look at the land question through | Parneit has increased his personal following. He has 


‘his eyes, and the peasantry who believe that he is the now at his command a band, many members of which 


man to do something for them which no one else can | are as utterly unknown in Ireland as they are in England, 
do. On the other side there were Mr. Saw himself , and who have no other avenue to importance except 
and those who honestly accept him as their leader, the , that of obeying him implicitly. He has now got six- 
gentry, the humbler electors who resented the intrusion | and-twenty satellites instead of six, to speak after his 
of an outsider, and, above all, the priests. The contest pattern, and to waste time as he wishes ; but he cannot 
was really a pitched battle between the priests and Mr. pursue a course of wanton obstruction without at the same 
Parnect, and Mr. Parvewt had so often beaten them that time proclaiming that he is breaking away from the leader 


the priests strained every nerve to show that in a great 
Southern county they still retained their boasted influence. 
In the end Mr. Suaw was returned at the head of the poll 
by a majority of nearly 2,000 votes; while a narrow 
but sufficient majority of 150 gave the second seat to 
Colonel Cotruurst. The party is now definitively split into 
two sections, of which that of Mr. Parnett is the weaker, 
although the more violent. Nominally a show of union is 
still retained. Mr. Parnett asserts that he has always 
been the most docile of men, and that his readiness to obey 


‘in the past, which has cost him the most painful sacrifices 


of feeling, ought to be taken as a guarantee that he will be 
equally amenable in thefuture. Mr.SHawsaysthat healways 
counts his sheep, even if some of them are a little blacker 


‘than he could wish, as belonging to the same fold. But this 
‘union is only nominal. Mr. Saaw treats the following of 


Mr. Panne. as obviously deficient in the first rudiments of 
common sense ; and whenever united action is proposed it 
is immediately declined. Aw soon as Mr. Suaw had an- 
nounced that he intended te be present at a gathering of 


‘the party in Dublin on the eve of the meeting of the new 
‘Parliament, Mr. ParneLt wrote to say that he certainly 
‘should not attend the meeting, and that he thought that 


to go there would be a very silly waste of time. Personal 


‘bitterness also has arisen to an extreme point in the ranks | 
-of the Home Rulers, and Mr. Suttrvan has declared that 


he will rather vacate ‘his seat for Louth than sit as the 


‘colleague of Mr. Cattax, who owed his seat to the 
‘patronage of Mr. Parxett. The Home Ruler, too, whom 
‘Mr. Catan defeated declares that he will not offer him- 


self to replace Mr. Suttivan if to sit for Louth would im- 
pose on him the ignominy of being the colleague of Mr. 
Cattan. What Mr. Cattan has done that is thought so 
unpardonable is not evident. He is accused of having 


‘asked for Saxon gold to pay his expenses; but Home 
Rulers must be supposed to know where their own shoe | 
‘pinches, and can perhaps feel other grievances which they 
eannot state. The case is only worth noticing as bring- 


ing into special prominence the dissensions which are dis- 


‘tracting the party. 


The most striking feature in recent Home Rule contests 
and utterances is that Home Rule appears, at least for the 
moment, to have dropped almost entirely ont of sight. 
Mr. Smuyrn indeed remains true to his colours, and has de- 
vised the best formula for Home Rule that has yet been 
offered. His motto is, a Free Senate and a Citizen Army ; 
and this is really what Home Rule means, when it is made 
to have any definite meaning. But other Home Rulers 


‘talk, not of Home Rule, but of the land. Mr. Parnen. 
‘devotes himself exclusively to his peculiar form of land 


agitation, and Mr. Suaw feels drawn towards the new Par- 
hiament as destined to do something with regard to the 
jeaud which has never been done, nor perbaps dreamt of, 
before. It is the fashion for every one to regard his own 
peculiar subject as the turning-point of the late elections, 
and Mr. Saw seems convinced that English electors 


| of his party, and is representing only the minority of Home 
Rulers. The fear lately entertained that he had Ireland 
| behind him has been dissipated, and Obstructionists 
who obstruct in the name of Home Rule will be regarded 
as an unimportant set of noisy disturbers. It is probable 
that the new Parliament will be much less indulgent to 
obstruction than the last. It is bent upon doing something 
_ that will win it real credit, and will form a striking con- 
| trast to the inactivity of its predecessor. Those who are 
| bent upon business cannot tolerate idle opposition with the 
|amiable placidity which is natural to men who bring in 
Bills only to weep gently over their inevitable failure. 
, The Liberal leaders, too, have always been for dealing with 
obstruction in a more stringent way than found favour 
with their good-humoured and undecided opponents. And 
‘if there is one claim which they have put forward more 
prominently than another at the late elections, as the object 
of their peculiar care, it is the claim of the House of 
| Commons to be treated with respect and to be enabled to 
uphold its dignity. The Liberal majority will feel that 
| to allow Parliament to be set at naught bya handful of 
noisy Irishmen would be 2 treason to the constituencies, 
_which have been pointedly told that the honour of Par- 
_liament shall be zealously maintained. 


The fact, too, that Home Rale is out of date, and has 
_been superseded by the land agitation, will make the re- 
_ lations between the Liberal majority and the Home Rulers 

comparatively smooth. The new Government may be 
| expected to bring in some measure for dealing with Irish 
land; and although this measure will necessarily dis- 
appoint unreasonable expectations, still it will be, in the 
view of Home Rulers, a step in the right direction, and a 
peaceful interval must be allowed to elapse in order to 
give time for any Bill, bad or good, being prepared. It 
has been said that Mr. Bricut would be glad to resume 
office with the one object of putting before Parlia- 
ment an Irish Land Bill after his own fancy. It is not 
probable that even this temptation would induce him to 
encounter the fatigues of office, or to busy himself, or feel 
| that he ought to busy himself, with the cares of administra- 
tion, of which he must have very unpleasant recollections. 
But if he has any longing to bring in an Irish Land Bill, 
and thinks that he could draft it easily and carry it quickly, 
he must have a very inadequate conception of the difficul- 
ties that would beset him. From no quarter has there as 
yet been any suggestion made of a Bill that would give 
Irish tenants any considerable portion of what they ask 
| for without infringing elementary rules of justice or sub- 
| jecting the State to onerous obligations. A new Ministry 
| cannot invent and shape an irish Land Bill without much 
|previous thought and study, and nothing would so 
/much discredit it as to wear the appearance of being 
| willing to introduce crude schemes rather than none, 
in order to show the greatness of its energy and 

make use of its magnificent majority. Meanwhile the 

Irish seem to be occupying themselves with personal 


thronged to turn out Lord Beaconsrietp in order that a | rather than political questions Above all, they interest 
comfortable provision might be made for Irish farmers. themselves in the great problem of who is to be the new 
He has tried to define the future attitude of his party to- Lord-Lieutenant. It is even considered to be # point of 
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the deepest interest to Ireland whether the wife of the 
unknown Lord-Lieutenant is likely to be popular. The 
smiles of beauty and the charms of manner can always 
make Irishmen more or less happy; and to Englishmen it 
is pleasant to notice this side of Irish life, and to find that 
to speak of the feeling of Ireland is occasionally much 
the same as to speak of the feeling of Ascot on the Cup 
Day. But man is a composite animal, and it is not to be 
supposed that Home Rule makes up the whole life of any 
one, not even of Mr. Finican. A popular and sensible 
Lord-Lieutenant, with a pleasant and active wife, does 
real good in a thousand ways; and it is to be hoped that 
a Liberal Ministry will be again as fortunate as it was in 
the days when Lord and Lady Srencer reigned in the 
Castle. 


THE PANAMA CANAL AND THE CLAYTON- 
BULWER TREATY. 


J \ITHER M. ve Lesseps is too sanguine in assuming 

that the obstacles to the construction of his canal are 
removed, or he must have entered into some arrangement 
with the Government of the United States, which cannot 
for the moment be conveniently disclosed. The interesting 
statement that a hotelkeeper at Chicago refused to send 
in a bill for entertaining M. pe Lessers is not in itself 
a conclusive proof that he will be allowed to make one 
of the most useful of all possible public works. Material 
difficulties vanish before the energy of the vigorous and 
cheerful octogenarian. Between the two oceans there 
ap to be only one hill of the moderate height of 
120 feet, and the supposed unhealthiness of the Isthmus is 
disproved by the freedom of a party of a hundred and thirty 
persons from any kind of illness. It is true that there is 
a considerable mortality of Chinese coolies ; but M. pg 
Lesseps is ready with a pleasant and satisfactory explana- 
tion of a fact which might otherwise cause uneasiness. 
The Chinese might, if they thought fit, live for an in- 
definite time in the best of climates ; but unluckily they 
are in the habit, in consequence of certain morbid ten- 
dencies, of committing suicide on a large scale. M. pg 
Lessers has ascertained that an ordinary Chinaman 
deposits his savings at the foot of a tree, and then hangs 
himself on one of the branches. He is supposed to believe 
that, after voluntarily departing this life in Panama, he will 
rise again in China with his hard-won earnings, having 
saved the inconvenience and expense of the voyage across 
the Pacific. If the great projector has occasion to employ 
Chinese labourers, he will probably make it worth their 
while to postpone their euthanasia till the canal is finished. 
There is no doubt that by. some method the necessary labour 
may be procured, and that the enterprise is physically 
feasible if sufficient capital is forthcoming. Of the more 
serious political impediments M. pe Lesseps speaks but 
lightly. Although he is not prepared to assure his friends 
that the American Government has withdrawn its objec- 
tions, he intimates his belief that his assurances have been 
favourably received. According to his account, the man- 
agement will be in the hands of the subscribers; and he 
implies that a purely commercial undertaking will provoke 
no national jealousy. It is not impossible that he ma 
ye secretly acquiesced in the pretensions of the United 

tates. 

If no such understanding has been established, the 
scheme is likely to fail or to be indefinitely delayed ; and. 
in any case capitalists will require more definite informa- 
tion before they advance their money. It matters little 
whether. the projectors have international law on their 
side, if they have not secured the consent of a Power which 
can prevent the construction of the canal or control its 
navigation. The American Government has not been slow 
to assert claims which are incompatible with the design of 
M. ve Lesseps, unless he thinks fit to become the agent 
and dependent of the United States. Some time since the 
PrestDENT, in a Me to the Senate, declared that the 
Monroe doctrine would be infringed if any interoceanic 
canal were constructed except with the sanction of the 
American Government. The Senate Committee of Foreign 
Relations, which exercises some of the powers that in 
Kugland belong to the Foreign Secretary, has reported in 
accordance with the PresipEnt’s Message; and the Senate, 
though it has not yet taken any step on the subject, will 
probably confirm the decision of the Committee. Believers 
in the force of the system which is figuratively described 


as International Law would find the process by which 
it is now to be altered instructive, if not encouraging. 
The Republic of Columbia possesses the absolute dominion 
over a tract of land on which it authorizes a com- 
mercial Company to construct a canal. It might be 
supposed that in-the first instance it was unnecessary to 
obtain the consent of any third party; though, when the 
communication is opened, foreign Governments may 
properly demand frecdom of passage for their subjects, 
and as among themselves equality of treatment. The 
Monroe dottrine, which was an ez parte declaration in‘no 
way binding on foreign Governments, has, even if its validity 
is assumed, no relation to the proposed undertaking. At 
the instance of Canning, who entirely failed to foresee the 
consequences of his suggestion, President Monror nearly 
sixty years ago declared that the American continent was 
no longer subject to settlement by foreign Powers or to 
extension of their actual dominion. CanninG’s object was 
to prevent I. and Merrernicn.from interfering 
in the dispute between Spain and the South American 
colonies. The Government of the United States perhaps 
foresaw the advantage which might be derived from a vague 
protest against an improbable enterprise. There is no ques- 
tion of settlement or of acquisition of sovereignty on the 
Isthmus of Panama, and M. pve Lesseps and his associates 
are private adventurers acting under the authority of the 
local Government. On the other hand, it may be argued 
that the Power which for its own purposes invented the 
Monroe doctrine has an equal right to extend it, or to 
establish a Hayes doctrine as its supplement. The 
question is wholly as to power, and not as to right. The 
expulsion of the French army from Mexico, and the con- 
sequent overthrow of the Empire of Maxrmay, are the 
most instructive corollaries of the Monroz doctrine. 


If the common law of nations is elastic in its interpre- 
tation and uncertain of execution, positive contracts in 
the form of treaties are more definite, and it might have 
been supposed that they were more binding. The con- 
ditions on which a canal between the Atlantic and Pacific 
is to be constructed and used are, as between England 
and the United States, expressly defined by the 
Treaty of 1850, negotiated by Mr. Crayron, Secretary 
of State, and Mr. Butwer, afterwards Lord Datta, 
English Minister at Washington. It now appears that. 
this formal agreement is to be overruled to make room for’ 
an entirely novel American pretension. The Senate Com- 
mittee for Foreign Affairs pronounces the treaty to have- 
been ill-advised, often infringed, and always inoperative. 
On these grounds, which it might be difficult to establish 
by proof, the Committee recommends that the PresmDent 
should take immediate steps for the abrogation of the 
treaty. Among private persons it is no objection to a. 
bargain that one party afterwards thinks that it is ill- 
advised, or, in other words, that it might operate to his 
disadvantage. It is certain that the Treaty of 1850 has 
been in no degree injurious to the United States, as. 
American interests were understood when it was con- 
cluded. It has undoubtedly been inoperative as far as it 
affects a proposed canal which has not yet been con- 
structed ; bat a contract which provides for a future state: 
of things can scarcely be invalidated by a delay in a pro-' 
posed arrangement. The covenant which the Americans 
seek to rescind seems not to be in itself unreasonable. It 
was agreed that neither Government should acquire pos- 
session of any part of the country to be traversed by the 
canal; that their subjects and citizens should enjoy equal 
rights of passage ; and that the canal should be subject to 
a joint protectorate. 

Of other clauses in the treaty the United States have 
already had the advantage. Before that date the English 
had established on a part of the Central American coast. 
an anomalous dependency called the Mosquito Kingdom, 
nominally ruled by a native Indian chief. The Americans. 
regarded with a jealousy which, if it was exaggerated, 
was not unintelligible, a condition of affairs which seemed 
to conflict with the Monroz doctrine. They declined 
to recognize the sovereignty of a native; and, on the other 
side, Lord Patwerston took a fancy to the Mosquito 
Kingdom, which he governed through an agent under the 
title of Consul. The Crayroy-Butwer Treaty put an end 
to the supposed grievance by abolishing the English pro- 
tectorate, and incidentally the Mosquito Kingdom, which 
has not since been heard of. The Americans were perhaps. 
not much the better for the concession ; but they had pro- 
fessed to thiak it important as long as it was withheld, 
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The steps by which the Prestpent is to proceed to the 
abrogation of the treaty are not specified in the Report of 
the Committee. It may be hoped that no English 
Minister will consent to the simple repeal of the treaty, 
even if he is unable to prevent it from being broken. It 
would be intolerable that a single Power should either 
have exclusive possession of the canal, if it is made, or 
that it should secure a monopoly of the trade with the 
Pacific, with New Zealand, and with the coasts of 
Asia by the imposition of differential duties. No 
Monroz doctrine can give the United States a right 
to annex to the detriment of foreign countries a ter- 
ritory which is now independent, and which is sepa- 
rated from American territory by hundreds of miles. 
There may be room for negotiation if the Presipent and 
Senate are willing to guarantee freedom of passage and 
equality of rates. On any other terms it would be unwise 
to renounce an undoubted right, which it might possibly 
become necessary to maintain by force. The interest of 
all Europe would be in this case identical with that 
of England, unless indeed the United States should bribe 
any Government to desert the common cause by the offer 
of especially favourable terms. A one-sided denunciation 
of the treaty ought to be treated as absolutely void. No 
such measure can in any way affect English rights, though 
it may be judicious to wait for a convenient opportunity of 
asserting them. 


THE FRENCH CLERGY AND THE RADICALS. 


_——- is something quite edifying in the discoveries 
which the French Left are daily making with regard 
+o the secular clergy. Hasty observers have supposed 
that M. Ferry and M. Gamserra had no love for the 
Catholic priesthood generally. They have been believed 
-to share to the full in that hatred for the cassock which is 
-commonly entertained by Continental Radicals. Their 
special hostility to the religious orders was explained 
-by the facts that the religious orders were unpopular—at 
least that the Jesuits were so—and that obsolete laws still 
in existence gave the Government means of annoying 
them, which were wanting or could not be conveniently 
used in the case of the parochial clergy. It turns out 
-that the distinction between Seculars and Regulars which 
it was proposed to consecrate in the seventh clause of 
M. Ferry’s Education Bill is not of this accidental 
_kind. M. Ferry, in a speech he has lately been making 
to the electors whom he represents in the Council- 
‘General, is as complimentary to the one as he is hostile 
to the other. We are in presence, he says, of two 
very different priesthoods. One is the clergy of the 
Concordat, the clergy of the parishes, the clergy whom 
we know, whom we reverence, to whom we are bound 
-by contract, and who, within the limits fixed by that 


-contract are the dependents of the State. The other 


is the clergy of the Congregations, a clergy whom we know 
not, and who desire to remain unknown by us, a clergy 
not foreseen by the Concordat, a clergy who, under all 


. sorts of names and in robes of all colours, wish to form 
- outside the Church of the Concordat another Church, alto- 


gether dissociated from the State, recruited and enriched at 
the expense of the recognized clergy, and depending en- 
tirely ou a foreign sovereignty. It is against this latter 


-clergy that the French Government have been forced to 


take up arms. They have done so as much in the inte. 
rest of the pillaged and oppressed parish priests as in that 
of the State. Wicked and designing bishops have written 
as though the decrees against the religious orders were 
measures directed against the Catholic Church. On the 


-contrary, they are designed to relieve the Catholic Church 


from an incubus whieh left to herself she has not the 


.wtrength to shake off. The République Frangaise makes M. 


‘Ferny’s words its own, and adds to them others in the same 
-strain. Never, it says, will the secular clergy be treated 
_by serious and instructed men having the charge and the 
responsibility of Government in the way in which the 
regular clergy are now to be treated under the pro- 
visions of the ecclesiastical law. To be the working 
mn of a French parish is a very different thing from 

| aa a Jesuit ora Capuchin. The State has one policy 
in respect of monks belonging to orders whose chiefs live 
at Rome, and another in respect of Frenchmen who have 
embraced the sacerdotal state and arc fulfilling their duties 
uader the authority of the law. It secs in the former a 


friend and a servant, in the latter a stranger and an 
enemy. 

There is a foundation of truth in this distinction, which, 
under other circumstances, might have been of real service 
to the Government. The secular clergy have never been 
over fond of the regular clergy. They have been in the 
habit of thinking that in the division of rewards and 
work they have had too much of the work, and the re- 
ligious orders too much of the rewards. A country curé 
may have more liberty than the member of a religious 
order; but he buys it at the cost of hard fare and dull 
labour. The stimulus of ecclesiastical controversy is denied 
him; he has only to go on year after year christening, 
marrying, and burying his parishioners, and eking out 
with such fees as he can obtain for these services the pit- 
tance of 24l.a year which the munificence of the State 
allows him. When he compares with this the compara- 
tively exciting duties of the religious orders—the schools 
for the upper classes maintained by the Jesuits, the 
Lent preachings of the Dominivans—he would be more 
than human if he did not sometimes think his lot a hard 
one; and if the Left had managed their attack upon the 
religious orders with more judgment, they might have found 
allies-of some value in the secular clergy. In order to do 
this they should have begun by rendering some substantial 
service to the secular clergy, and should have been careful 
not to let their dislike of the religious orders be mistaken 
for dislike of the Catholic Church. Instead of this, the 
Left refused to raise the salaries of the parish priests, while 
they assailed the religious orders on grounds which would 
have supplied an equally good ground for an attack upon 
Catholic laymen. No matter what M. Ferry or the 
République Francaise may say, the object of Radical 
hostility is not any specific aspect of Catholicism, but 
Catholicism itself. M. Pavut Bert’s denunciation of the 
Jesuits in the Chamber of Deputies resoived itself into an 
attack upon the confessional, and the manifestations of 
Radical feeling with which the priests are most familiar, 
are found, when looked at closely, to be entirely superior to 
any nice distinctions between‘one kind of ecclesiastic and 
another. It is Catholic dogma, Catholic practices, and 
Catholic persons that the French Radical dislikes, and, 
ordinarily speaking, he has not sufficient command of his 
emotions to be civil to his parish priest,even though he has 
the opportunity of rewarding himself for his self-denial by 
openly insulting amonk. Theconsequence has been that the 
secular clergy mistrust the Radicals nearly as thoroughly 
as the religious orders mistrust them. To all appearance 
the new decrees have found French Catholics a perfectly 
united body. The regular clergy are regarded simply as 
the advanced guard of the ecclesiastical army. The an- 
tagonism which formerly existed between them and the 
regular clergy has disappeared in presence of the common, 
foe, and such assurances as those lately given by M. 
Ferry are treated as so many falsehoods told with a 
purpose. 

It is not surprising that this should have come about. 
The Radicals have found the task of making believe to 
like the secular clergy too hard for them. Here and 
there an opportunist speaker may try to be civil 
to them ; but for the most part the effort is too trying, 
and is never seriously made. Indeed the younger 
Radicals would scorn the notion of making it. Speakers 
like M. Cifémenceav do not pretend to see in the religious 
orders something to be hated, and in the parochial clergy 
something to be loved. They hate them both, and they 
avow it. They are as anxious to suppress the ecclesi- 
astical budget, and to leave the clergy to the casual con- 
tributions of their economically minded flocks, as to banish 
the religious orders. The ideal Republic which M. 
Ciémenceav described the other day was a Republic 
which should accord to the priesthood, whether secular 
or regular, nothing but a temporary and contemptuous 
toleration. Not even their churches were any longer to be 
left to them. The fabrics belong to the State, and the State 
would no longer be so inconsistent as to lend them for 
the performance of a particular type of religious worship. 
If the parochial clergy turn for comfort to the République 
Francaise, they find, it is true, a different treatment of the 
subject from that adopted in the Justice, but hardly one 
which is calculated to give them much more comfort. It 
is something to know that M. Gamserra is not in favour 
of striking them off the list of State pensioners, but when 
they read that the reason why they are to be retained ia 
this position is that they may be kept in proper order by 
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their paymaster, their hearts may well fail them. They 
know what became of the Constitutional clergy in the 
First Revolution, and the part reserved for them by the 
République Frangaise is likely in the end to prove very 
little better than this. On the whole, therefore, there is 
no reason to believe that even the moderation of tone 
which characterizes the references to ecclesiastical ques- 
tions in M. pe Freyciner’s Circular will win over the 
secular clergy to the Republic. That they could even 
now be won over is probable enough, but it must be 
by a very different policy from any that a Government 
which relies on Radical support can be expected to 
adopt. The Radicals will look with favour on no 
Cabinet which will not allow them to shake their fists at 
the Catholic Church, and so long as a Cabinet leaves its 
supporters free to amuse themselves in this way, it will not 
hold its own‘with any section of the Catholic clergy. 


THE ATALANTA, 
ror is happily no need as yet to despair of the 


safety of the Atalanta. If she were to arrive in 
Falmouth to-day she would have been eighty-four days 
in coming from Bermuda, and such a passage, though 
long, is not by’any means of unparalleled length. The 
same period has recently been occupied in making the 
voyage, and H.M.S. Viper was Still longer in getting to 
Bermuda from England. Quite lately a vessel which met 
with no accidents, but was merely delayed by contrary 
winds, was ninety days in coming from New York to the 
Thames; and it is certain that violent north and north- 
easterly gales have swept across the track from Bermuda, 
so that homeward-bound sailing-ships may have been 
driven far off their course. For a week to come, there- 
fore, the arrival of the Atalanta, or, at all events, re- 
assuring intelligence about her, may be hoped for; but 
at the same time it would be puerile to deny that, though 
loss or disaster is still anything but certain, there is reason 
for very grave apprehension. From the tone of the Ad- 
miralty circular which was issued last week it was clear 
that serious fears were felt by those most competent to 
judge regarding the safety of the ship. The Atalanta 
had the reputation of sailing fairly well, and, like most 
vessels of her type, cou!ld beat well to windward. The 
fact of her being long overdue is therefore more alarming 
than it would be with many other vessels. To the ab- 
sence of tidings respecting her during any part of her 
voyage too much weight has perhaps been given, as even 
on what are considered as crowded tracks, a vessel may 
still be solitary for a considerable time. In the famous 
race of the tea-clippers ships which were pursuing a similar 
course, with comparatively favourable winds, were out of 
sight of each other for very long. Far graver than the 
fact that nothing has been seen of the Atalanta is the 
fact that the worst possible weather is known to have pre- 
vailed in the Atlantic at the time when she was making, 
or may have been making, the passage. It is often said 
that a good ship with plenty of sea-room need not fear the 
heaviest gale; but this, like many other general state- 
ments, is not universally true. There are some mishaps 
which bafile the skill of the best seamen, and one 
of these may have befallen the Atalanta. It is not 
in the least likely that, if lost, she has been lost in 
the same way as the Lurydice was, inasmuch as the cap- 
sizing of that ship was undoubtedly due to the neglect 
of precautions which ought to have been taken; and the 
lesson is little likely to have been forgotten. We may 
safely assume that Captain Srirtinc did not allow the 
maindeck ports to.be kept open after the barometer had 
given him unmistakable warning. If the A/alanta has 
gone down, the misfortune has probably been due to some 
combination of circumstances against which skill and fore- 
sight were of no avail. Of this, however, it will be 
scarcely possible to convince the multitude; and, if the 
missing vessel is no longer afloat, her loss, coming so soon 
after that of the EHurydice, may have very serious results. 
It must of necessity shake the confidence of the sea- 
faring population in training-ships; and, though seamen 
are perhaps more fearless than any other class of men, 
their distrust, when once aroused, is deep and long- 
lived. The consequence of the calamity which is now 
dreaded may be a greatly increased difficulty in manning 
the vessels in which man-of-war sailors are trained, or at 
lvact in Gnding volunteers of the best class. 


It is to be hoped that this feeling of distrust, which, under 
any circumstances, will be strong, will not be augmented by 
the efforts of critics anxious to prove that the Admiralty 
always has blundered and always will. As has been said, 
the best seaman may lose his ship, and very possibly the 
Atalanta may have been as fit to meet the winds and 
waves as any sailing-vessel could be. The whole history 
of the frigate will doubtless be carefully examined, and 
the result of the inquiry will very probably be to show 
that there was no reason whatever for dreading any mis- 
hap to her other than such as must be dreaded for all sailing- 
vessels. On one point, however, prompt explanation should 
be given, in order to anticipate malevolent criticism, and to 
show that an obvious and most important precaution was 
not neglected. The Atalanta was, it seems, built in 1344, 
and was therefore thirty-four years old when she was 
commissioned asa training-ship. The ordinary life of a 
wooden vessel is reckoned at sixteen years, and as the 
existence of the Atalanta had extended over more than 
twice this span, it is clear that, before she was allowed to 
go to sea with three hundred men on board, she ought to 
have been subjected to the most minute and searching 
survey that could possibly be made, and to have had every 
repair executed for which the smallest necessity appeared. 
We doubt not that this was done, and that it can be clearly 
shown that there was no neglect of precautions which 
were so obviously essential ; but full information on the sub- 
ject should be afforded, and an account should be given of 
the measures which were taken to ascertain the condition 
of the ship, and of the manner in which defects which 
surely must have existed were made good. It seems, at 
first sight, a strange thing to allow a wooden vessel thirty- 
six years old, with three hundred people on board her, to 
meet the winter gales of the Atlantic, and it should 
be manifest that, before she was commissioned, the 
Atalanta was proved to be in thoroughly sound con- 
dition. It is to be observed that, after sailing during a 
certain period as a frigate, the Atalanta was turned into a 
police hulk. This may have been either becanse vessels 
of her class were thought to be no longer useful, or because 
she was judged to be no longer fit for the sea. If the 
latter was the reason why she was laid up, a grave re- 
sponsibility certainly weighs on those who allowed her to 
be equipped as a training-ship. Not long ago a wooden 
man-of-war on the Australian station was found to be in 
such a state that, had she encountered a gale of wind, she 
must almost inevitably have sunk. It is scarcely possible, 
however, to believe that the Atalanta, despite her age, was 
in a defective state, or that the necessity of testing hersound- 
ness and strength in every possible way was overlooked. 


Assuming, then, as is indeed most probable, that the vessel 
was perfectly strong and seaworthy, and that, as is also most 
probable, there was no neglect: whatever on the part of. 
those in charge of her, the Atalanta may still have been lost. 
in the open sea. Unless, as has been suggested, she was 
wrecked off Bermuda, she must, after she had made part 
of her way home, have been exposed to gales of unusual 
severity. A sailing-vessel laying-to in a gale may be 
placed in great danger if, owing to a change in the direc- 
tion of the wind, she has to bear up and run in order to 
avoid falling into the trough of the sea. She incurs the 
risk of being “ pooped’’—that is, of being overwhelmed. 
by a great mass of water breaking over the stern—and 
the number of sailing-ships which have been thus sunk is 
not small. <A ship of good stability and well handled 
may be capsized if a sudden gust such as occurs 
sometimes in a gale catches her at the end of a very 
long roll. In some of the statements which have 
appeared respecting the Atalanta, it has been said 
that there was little danger of her capsizing, owing to 
her “ stiffness” or power of resisting the heeling action 
of the wind. This shows some misapprehension of the 
nature of the ship’s stability. The Atalanta is a very 
broad vessel, carryinga small quantity of ballast. She would 
therefore have great righting power at moderate angles 
of inclination, but if pressed over much her righting 
power would probably be largely diminished, especially if 
a considerable proportion of her water tanks were empty. 
It may be thought that so good an officer as Captain 
SriguinG cannot have neglected the obvious precaution of 
filling the tanks with salt water; but it must be remem- 
bered that they may have been left intentionally open in 
order to obtain ease in a sea. From what has been pub- 
lished respecting the vessel, it seems clear that she was 
a heavy roller in a gale of wind. 
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The loss of the Atalanta in mid ocean through causes 
altogether beyond human control must therefore be re- 
garded as a possible, though very improbable, catastrophe. 
Of the accidents which may have occurred through want 
of vigilance or skill we do not desire to speak, as they 
are manifold, and as we prefer to believe that there has 
been no lack either of good seamanship or of watchful- 
ness. Fortunately all speculation may shortly be set 
at rest, either by tidings of the missing ship or by 
her safe arrival.: She may have lost a mast, and made 
slow progress under jury rig, or she may have suffered so 
much in the gale as to be obliged to take refuge some- 
where in the Azores. If, however, there is no news of her 


during the next two or three days, the Admiralty would | 


do well to reassure the public on the one poimt concerning 
which they can give certain information. It should be 
made clear that the Atalaita was not dangerously 
weakened by age. A vessel thirty-six years old may spring 
hopeless leaks in a gale which a new and strong ship 
would weather without harm or danger. 


NUISANCES AND LEGISLATION. 


hye important inquiry into efflavium nuisances in 
which the Local Government Board has been engaged 
for the last five years is at length completed. Dr. 
Battarv’s Report is now before the public, and they will 
wait, perhaps with interest, to see what steps the new 
Government will take to give effect to its conclusions. 
It is necessary to qualify the expression of this expecta- 
tion because the interest which the public, even persons 
whose comfort is most directly affected, take in the abate- 
ment of nuisances is singularly small. Men who will spend 
time, money, and trouble in getting redress for an injury 
to their pocket—a redress which very likely leaves them 
poorer when it is obtained—will endure a far more costly 
injury to health with comparative indifference. They 
grumble a little, as they grumble at such purely inevitable 
evils as a wet summer or a cold winter, but that is all. 
They hardly seem to regard nuisances as preventable an- 
noyances. When the Noxious Gases Bill was before Par- 
liament last year, Mr. Scrarer Boots probably received 
ten deputations from the manufacturers who inflicted 
the injury for every one he received from the districts 
which suffered under it. The public who are stifled by 
noxious gases stand to the manufacturer who generates 
them in the relation of consumer to producer. In the 
protectionist controversy it is found that, except in very 
special cases, the eagerness of the producer to put his 
rivals at a disadvantage is far more effective than the 
eagerness of the consumer to get his wants supplied 
cheaply, and a similar rule seems to hold good in the 
nuisance controversy. The health of a whole district 
suffers because the manufacturers engaged in a certain 
trade will not forego the extra profit derived from using 
an offensive process instead of an _ inoffensive one. 
It might be thought that in a matter where the 
many are pitted against the few, the many would 
aecessarily win. As a matter of fact, it is almost 
always the few who win, and who in a sense de- 
serve to win. The authors of the nuisance show real 
energy in defending their right to produce it. The victims 
of the nuisance hardly seem to know that they suffer 
under it. Indeed, this indifference is one of the surest 
signs of the injury that has been done them. They have 
become so acclimatized to breathe poisonous gases that no 
immediate il] result follows, and consequently no strong 
desire is felt to get rid of them. The process by which 
the mischief is done is usually a slow one. Sometimes it 
takes a gencration to make its effects clearly visible. An 
experienced medical man, whose practice includes North- 
fleet, where some of the largest cement manufactories 
are situated, told Dr. Battarp that during the last thirty- 
five years he had noticed a marked deterioration in the 
general health and aspect of the population. The people 
have become “pale and pasty-faced,” and diseases “ have 
“altered to a lower type.” This is the kind of report 
which is constantly made in these cases. In one sense— 
the sense in which the words are most commonly used— 
many of the nuisances with which Dr. Batiarv’s Report 
deals are not injurious to health. There is not, that is to 
say, any specific form of acute disease that follows im- 
mediately upon exposure tothem. The sense in which 
they are injurious to health is a more subtle, but not for 


that reason a less hurtful, one. They alter the whole 
constitution for the worse, and, in doing so, they in- 
flict more harm upon the community than many more 
| directly destructive agencies. A nuisance which attacks 
life injures the actual sufferers and those dependent 
on them. A nuisance which attacks the constitution 
‘injures not only the actual sufferers, but the gencra- 
‘tions which, by reason of their bad constitutions, will 
come into the world less fitted to fill their proper place 
in it than they would have been had they been born 
of healtlty parents. In this fact State interference with 
nuisanees probably has its orgin. National health is 
_ slowly coming to be recognized as an important element in 
national prosperity. That the community is bound to pro- 
_ tect its members against avoidable discomfort as well as 
| against avoidable disease is as yct hardly, an accepted 
| proposition. 
| If the issue lay plainly between injury to manufacturers 
_and injury to the public there would even now be little 
| hope of any good result. It seems so shocking to an 
Englishman that trade should be interfered with—even if 
the object of the interference is the health and happiness 
of the community for whose benefit trade is supposed to 
be carried on—that a good deal more suffering would 
probably be inflicted and endured before any effective 
remedy would be applied. Happily Dr.* Battarp’s in- 
quiries point to a different conclusion. “It is commonly 
“ found in practice to be as much to the interest of the 
“ manufacturers as of the public that the emanations from 
“ offensive processes should be arrested.” It may be ob- 
jected that, if this is so, there can be no need of adminis- 
trative or Parliamentary interference. What it is to a 
man’s interest to do he may surely be trusted to do of his 
own accord. But this theory directly conflicts with everyday 
experience. Men do not always know—it may almost be 
said that they seldom do know—their own interest in 
matters which involve the immediate spending of money 
and departure from practice and tradition. A manufac- 
turer may know that, if he had the capital necessary for 
the adoption of a particular process, his profits would in 
the end be larger. But if he does not possess the neces- 
sary capital, it may take all the pressure that Parliament 
and a Government department can bring to bear to in- 
duce him to raise it. Nor must it be forgotten that the 
introduction of new processes ordinarily demands a de- 
gree of intelligence on the part of the workman which is 
not always forthcoming. There are processes which, though 
in proper hands they answer their purpose very well, do 
not answer it at all if they are carelessly applied. Thecon- 
sequence is that a manufacturer sometimes incurs con- 
siderable cost in abating a nuisance only to find that his 
money is gone, while the nuisance remains where it was. 
These causes, and others like them, combine to indispose 
manufacturers to consult what in a sense is their own 
interest in the matter of nuisances ; and the only means of 
neutralizing these causes is to call into being some unmis- 
takable inconvenience which can only be averted by the 
adoption of the improved processes. A manufacturer’s 
readiness to move in this direction is strangely and 
illogically quickened by the discovery that he will be fined 
if he goes on in his old way. He may be losing far more 
than the amount of the fine by his refusal to do what the 
medical officers have suggested ; but it is the thought of 
the fine that seems eventually to determine him to do as 
he is bidden. The knowledge that in insisting on his 
obeying the law the State is only forcing him to consult 
his own advantage should have the effect of removing any 
lingering objection that may be felt to legislation ofa more 
energetic kind than has hitherto been tried. We shall 
not be really impeding trade by insisting on its being 
carried on in a fashion consistent with the health of the 
community. Here and there, no doubt, particular traders 
may be inconvenienced for a time; but this will be simply 
because they have not kept pace with the progress of 
invention, and have preferred to work as they have been 
accustomed to work, instead of as science tells them they 
ought to work. It will hardly be contended that the 
health of the community ought to be sacrificed, not merely 
to the interests of traders, but to the interests of traders 
who do not know their own business. 


There is one remark which it is important to make in 
connexion with this subject at this particular jancture. 
The new Government will have large arrears to make up 
in the direction of sanitary legislation, and it is idle to 
_hope that this can be done if the Minister who is charged 
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with the preparation and conduct of such legislation is 
not in the Cabinet. The Ministerial programme for each 
Session is a selection from many competing measures. 
Each department of the Government contributes, or may 
contribute, its share; but it is obvious that this share is 
likely to be larger, and to have a better place given it, 
when its chief can defend his own Bills in Cabinet 
Councils than when he is left to get such help as 
he can from more fortunately situated Ministers. There 
are advantages, no doubt, in a small Cabinet over a 
large one; but the question whether the President 
of the Local Government shall be a Cabinet Minister has 
nothing to do with the number of the Cabinet. There 
can be no reason, for example, why the postal service, 
which furnishes next to no work for legislation, should 
be represented by a Cabinet Minister, while the depart- 
ment concerned with the constantly growing needs of 
public health and Poor-law administration should be re- 
presented by a Minister not in the Cabinet. The Local 
Government Board has grown by degrees to cover much 
of the ground which is covered in foreign countries by the 
Ministry of the Interior, and except in titular rank it is 
now of at least equal importance with the Home Office. 
As such its chief ought to be included in the Cabinet, 
whether the offices which share that dignity among them 
are fifteen or twelve. 


THE NEW RENAISSANCE. 


I the short and very imperfectly reported address which he 
delivered at the close of M. Renan’s last lecture, Dr. Marti- 
neau drew out what he conceived to be the moral of the whole 
course more pointedly than the lecturer had cared to do him- 
self. He considered that, as in the early Christian ages, 
Paganism—or what he preferred to call Hellenism—and Atheism 
were cnet engaged in a death struggle for religious supremacy 
in the Roman Empire, which however resulted in the triumph of 
a third form of belief ignored or trampled on by both alike, so in 
our own day, when the future of religion seems to lie between the 
rival forces of Christianity and Agnosticism, a third solution of 
the problem might eventually be found; and his hearers were 
left to infer that this tertium quid would be a purified and en- 
lightened Theism. Whatever may be thought of the analocy sug- 
gested between the traditional Paganism of the Empire and the 
traditional Christianity of to-day, or of the proposed Church of 
the Future, Dr. Martineau had good reason-for tracing in the pre- 
sent unsettled and fluctuating condition of religious thought some- 
thing analogous to the restless temper of the age when a corrupt 
and exploded Paganism was gradually succumbing to the nascent 
faith of the sect that was everywhere spoken against. He might 
indeed have gone further, and shown how one of the most curious 
among the moral and intellectual phenomena of our own day is a 
kind of spurious revival of “ Hellenism,” recalling in its darker 
rather than its brighter features the Renaissance of the fifteenth 
century. But that Renaissance did not end in the common 
absorption of the Hellenic and Christian elements into some newer, 
and presumably nobler, phase of creed or culture, but in the great 
schism of the sixteenth century, and the striking revival of 
spiritual life, under somewhat different forms, which followed it, 
in both divisions of Western Christendom. We shall not essay> 
prediction, but no fairly intelligent observer can have failed to 
notice that peculiar classical or Pagan revival of our own day 
which is a present and a patent fact, revealing itself at once in 
art, in literature, and in social life. A recent writer has not 
inaptly described it as “the reappearance of a passionate love for, 
and a desire to rest'in and thoroughly sympathize with, mere 
nature, accompanied by a more or less complete and sympathetic 
rejection of the supernatural, its aspirations, its consolations, and 
its terrors.” One of the leading prophets of the new evangel, of 
whose high classic and literary culture we desire to speak with all 
respect, Mr. J. A Symonds, does not widely differ from this ex- 
ternal estimate, when he reminds us (to the discredit of the 
former) that “ modern [2.e. Christian] morality has hitherto been 
theolozical, and has implied the will of a Divine Governor,” 
whereas “ Greek morality was radically scientific ; the belief on 
which it eventually rested was a belief in dvcxs, in the order of 
the universe ”; and accordingly, while the motto of the one system 
is contained in St. Paul’s words, “To me to live is Christ, and to 
die is gain,” the other may be summed up in Githe’s well-known 
lines, * Im Ganzen, Guten, Schénen resolut zu leben.” Githe may 
indeed be fairly taken as the typical representative or precursor of 
this revived Hellenism. It is se 

to the supernatural was an inherent part of his mind”; and 


of him that “ repugnance b 


therefore on the approach of death “ he only calculated the 
chances that might still remain to him of life and enjoy- | 
ment, and the means he might employ for increasing them, 
among the foremost of which he placed care in keeping at 
a distance all gloomy thoughts,” and when the end was close 
at hand his last words were. “Open the shutters that more 
light may come into the room.” Conspicuous in our own day | 
among the literary exponents, in prose or verse, of this Pagan | 


or naturalistic reaction, are writers like Mr. Pater, Mr. Symonds, 
and Mr. Swinburne, the latter of whom strikes the keynote of 
the movement in such poems as “ Hymn to Proserpine” and 
“Our Lady of Pain,’ while we recognize in the obscene 
rhapsodies of Walt Whitman—which are as dull as ditchwater 
and a good deal dirtier—the shout of its drunken helot. It 
would be going much too far to .say that “all able authors are 
avowed and aggressive atheists,” but it is quite true that “ a good 
many writers make it a condition of ability to exclude the Un- 
known Factor, . . . and in fact to speak from the Agnostic 
stand point.” 

Our last extract is taken from an article on “ Debased Hel- 
lenism and the New Renaissance” in the April number of the 
Church Quarterly Review—an article containing much interest- 
ing matter, though we could wish the writer had drawn 
out more fully and distinctly than he has done the signs 
and characteristics of the movement he so earnestly condemns. 
We quite agree with him that, if the worst vices of Greek 
civilization and art were repeated, and if possible, exaggerated jin 
Rome, the tendency of some of our own schools, both of litera- 
ture and art, seems to be to repeat them now, and that a pro- 
test is accordingly needed. That this new Renaissance should 
emulate, as indeed that of the fifteenth century did, the lower 
and debased rather than the higher moral tone of Greek art 
and culture, was perhaps inevitable, and is certainly the fact. 
Those who would revert from belief in a Divine Ruler of the 
world to belief in Nature—to adopt Mr. Symonds’s account of the 
distinction of the two systems—are not in the same position with 
thinkers of an earlier age who, like some of the greatest among 
the old Greek poets and philosophers, were really “ looking through 
nature up to nature's God.” It is an echo of the baser, not the 
better, Hellenism that bids men exchange the “ lilies and languors 
of virtue for the raptures and roses of vice,” and calls on the 
dethroned goddess of lust to “come down and redeem us from 
virtue.” There is moreover a fatal defect inherent in this—as 
it must be regarded in its ethical aspect—“ third-rate imita- 
tion of polished ungodliness.” Every attempt at the gal- 
vanized revival of a defunct form of civilization is necessarily 
unreal, but the unreality is doubled in this case, for it is not 
merely an imitation but an imitation of an imitation. We have 
to measure the descent first from Pericles to Politian, and then 
from Politian to the modern pretenders who ape his worst extra- 
vagances. The Church Quarterly reviewer has traced out in the 
following passage the essential contrast between what he calls the 
Greek and Gothic—or, as we should prefer to term it, the Chris- 
tian—philosophy of life, while he denounces the special and 
superadded vice of our new Renaissance in fastening on the worst 
side of the Greek ideal :— 


The theory of the nature and uses of Beauty leads, in real truth, to all 
the questions which make up the standing dispute between Greek and 
Gothic philosophy of life. We call it Greek and Gothic for brevity’s sake : 
Professor Arnold calls it Greek and Hebraic. Naturalist and Ascetic, or 
Secular and Monastic, Medieval and Renaissance, are all names for contra- 
dictory views of Life, and of Beauty as one of its pervading and unavoid- 
able phenomena. Nobody knows what it is, but everybody knows that it 
is there, and nearly all admit that it ought to be there; in other words, 
thgt it is good or symbolic of good. Now the Hellenic error about Beauty, 
seriously exaggerated by the Renaissance for reasons soon to be considered, 
was to pass from Beauty as symbolic of Good to Beauty as synonymous 
with Good. Men felt that Virtue and the Good were beautiful, and trusted 
therefore to their notions of moral beauty as an infallible guide into the 
eternally true and perfect. The error was excusable, for few or none can 
escape it who possess vigorous and healthy perceptions and love of Right, 
yet are not taught the fall, corruption, and frailty of their own souls. If 
man’s taste for all beauty were infallibly correct, it would guide him infa)- 
libly to good ; which it fails todo. If beauty were inseparable from good, 
many beautiful people would be much better than they are. 

The subtlest, grossest, and most prevailing sin of the vulgar, or modern, 
Renaissance is the continual issue and reissue of images of beauty fancifully 
complicated with criminal passion, whether lewd or furious ; indeed, it 
sometimes affects the most skilful work of the time, and rises out of valgarity 
into infamy. ‘These combinations are not untrue to nature, in this sense of 
the words, that something like them does occur in human life ; now, as in 
the fifth century b.c. But they were not the ideals of that century. 


It has been already shown that any attempt among ourselves to 
revive “ the delighted animalism of Greek life” is a very different 
thing, both morally and intellectually, from what the pursuit of 
their cherished ideal was to those old Athenians who had never 
known or rejected any better and purer faith. But that is not all. 
We have learnt from boyhood to gaze in something like a rapture 
of admiration on that wonderful product of human genius, the 
Athens of Pericles and Pheidias and Socrates, of those unrivalled 
orators and poets who being dead yet speak, and whose glowing 
words have rung music in the ears of some seventy generations of 
mankind. And our admiration is a perfectly natural cne; the 
spectacle is unique, for history has not such another marvel to 
record. As a recent poet put it:— 

Every thought of all their thinking swayed the world for good or ill, 

Every pulse of all their life-blood beats across the ages still. 
But then we must remember that there was also a darker side to 
the picture, from which, as Professor Jowett—no prejudiced or wa- 
friendly critic—observes, “we should have turned away with 
loathing and detestation.” And that darker side—not of course in 


| its naked deformity, which would be felt to be intolerable—is 


what some of our classical revivalists, like their predecessors four 
centuries ago, seem constrained or determined to unveil. 

The writer in the Church Quarterly rightly specifies two pro- 
minent causes of the moral decline of Athens, the disorder of 
sexual relations and slavery. The critical signiticance of this last 
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int is rather apt to be overlooked. It really divides the Greek 

m every variety of modern life by an impassable gulf, and 
renders all social or political analogies to a great extent nugatory 
or misleading. When we recollect that all mechanical labour, 
whatever was esteemed Savavcoy, or unfit for a gentleman, was 
devolved on a helot class immensely outnumbering the little 
community of free citizens, it becomes at once evident that 
the Athenian democracy in its most democratic days was, 
as compared with any form of political life we are familiar 
with, in one sense, a close and oppressive aristocracy. On 
the moral degradation of Greek, and still more of later 
Roman society, to which this absolute domination over a 
subject class offered such fatal facilities we need not dwell 
here. Nor was that by any means the only cause of those “ evil 
relations between the sexes” to which the reviewer refers. On 
one part of the subject it is difficult for an English writer to speak 
in detail. It has been treated with great tact and discrimination, 
both in its darker and its nobler aspects—for he shows that it had 
a nobler side—by Mr. Mahaffy in his Social Life in Greece. But 
we may observe here that it has a direct bearing on one prominent 
contrast of Christian and classical art. As Winckelmann remarked, 
“the supreme beauty of Greek art is rather male than female,” and 
sculpture is as far superior to painting in the capacity of expressing 
masculine vigour and beauty as painting is superior to sculpture 
in the expression of feminine grace. This is undoubtedly one 
reason why sculpture has always been regarded as distinctively 
Pagan, and painting as distinctively Christian, the Pagan in- 
stinct delighting rather to glorify the masculine and the 
Christian instinct the feminine qualities, both moral and physical. 
Here again our modern Renaissance naturally manifests its un- 
mistakable preference for the Pagan or Hellenic as distinguished 


from the specifically Christian type of excellence. It is not of | 


course the recognition of masculine virtues, which must have their 
lace and value under every system,but the depreciation—amounting 
th in ancient Greece and Rome almost to simple contempt—of 
the feminine type, which is in fault. This one-sided conception of 
excellence culminated philosophically in the hard and pitiless 
Stoic ideal, ‘while it lent itself no less readily to the popular 
canonization of Harmodius and Aristogeiton. And there are not 
wanting ominous signs of a tendency in the bastard Renaissance 
of our own day to reproduce the twin characteristics so inseparably 
united under that old civilization which is its prototype—reckless 
cruelty and unbridled license. Both forms of selfishness, for they 
have a common root, were abundantly exemplified in the literature 
and the life of the Italian Hellenists of the fifteenth century ; both 
have found at least literary expression in the “debased Hellenism ” 
of our own. It might not even bea difficult, however ungracious, 
task to point to ugly revelations which suggest that in some 
quarters these neo-Pagan aspirations are beginning already to be 
translated into act. But we must content ourselves with having 
struck a note of warning, not, as the Church Quarterly writer justly 
intimates, at all before it was required. 


THE NEXT MORNING. ‘ 


— is a very well-known and not over agreeable set of 
feelings and reflections to which tradition has assigned the 
expressive, if illogical, period of “ next morning.” This hour would 
appear to have already dawned for a good oe eee in this 
realm of England at different times during the last week or ten 
days. It is about that time since the — arose in their majesty 
and pronounced—it is not very clear what in the positive sense, but, 
in the negative—a tolerably decided disapproval of the Govern- 
ment of the country. It would now appear that, after arising, 
some at least of the people have sat down again, and have gone 
through the less majestic but inevitable process of reflection. The 
reflection does not seem to have been in all cases satisfactory. 
Since Sir Wilfrid Lawson, borrowing apparently the formula of 
that state of life which is supposed to be his special horror, de- 
clared that “he never felt so jolly in his life,” a change appears to 
have come over the spirit of the Radical dream. For the leaders 
there is the unpleasant fact of the laws of arithmetic which make 
it inevitable that, in a party possessing superior persons enough 
for three Governments, two-thirds at least must be disappointed. 
For those who are anxious and troubled about the future there 
are little qualms and shiverings as to the result of the last leap in 
the dark. But for a good many more ple there appear to be 
uncomfortable feelings about the past. They are reviewing their 
own conduct, not invariably with satisfaction ; it would even seem 
that they are in some cases reviewing the whole result of the 
election with a similar feeling. 

First and foremost—leading, in fact, in the commonest of 
canters—comes the delightful incident of Mr. Samuel Morley and 
the Record. Mr. Morley, who is one of the best of men, and one 
of the wealthiest of Nonconformists, appears, like many of his 
fellows, to have gone into the late contest under a banner with the 
simple device upon it, “ There is one God, and Mr. Gladstone is his 
prophet.” Even this simple device, however, was too complicated 
for Mr. Bradlaugh, the Radical candidate for Northampton, and 
there were searchings of heart among the electors of that borough 
in consequence. Ingenious persons therefore procured from Mr. 
Morley a kind of certificate for Mr. Bradlaugh, and with that 
certificate the secularist lecturer went in and won. There were, 


conduct with their ideas of the duties of a religious man, and more 
searchings of heart occurred. Thereupon Mr. Morley wrote to the 
Record an epistle which, we should imagine, every member of the 
outgoing Government will have framed and glazed as an heirloom, 
by way of explanation or sample of the causes which led to their 
downfall. In this epistle Mr. Morley states that he received a 
letter asking him to join Mr. Adam in warranting Mr. Bradlaugh. 
‘*In the hurry of the moment,” it seems, Mr. Morley naturally 
overlooked his religious principles and telegraphed an affirmative. 
Tlowever, he “ deeply regrets” the step he took, which was the 
work ofa moment. After all, he did not write the letter or the 
telegram himself, which seems to be some comfort to his conscience. 
It will be observed that not only are Mr. Morley’s religious 
principles of such a conveniently unobtrusive character that he 


| can forget all about them in the hurry of the moment, but his re- 


pentance is so judiciously tardy that it does not arise till after the 
object of his trespass is secured. The earlier part of his proceedings 
would seem to have been indicated by a misremembrance; in the 
hurry of the moment, of a well-known text of Scripture. Mr. 
Morley’s new reading is, ‘‘ Me ye have always with you, but an 
opportunity of defeating Lord Beaconsfield ye have not always.” 
The delay of the expression of repentance was doubtless due to a 
reflection that, as the sin was committed, the solace might be at 
least made secure. Mr. Morley’s “next morning” appears to be 
susceptible of indefinite postponement to suit his own con- 
venience, which is seldom the case with this bad quarter of 
an hour. However, we have not the slightest doubt that 
his repentance is very sincere indeed, and that the spectacle 
of Mr. Bradlaugh sitting on the same benches with himself 
will frequently afflict him. Perhaps his director (have they 
directors in Mr. Morley’s branch of Nonconformity?) ordered 
him to refrain from rescinding the famous telegram in order 
that this refined penalty might be exacted. Only thus can we 
account satisfactorily for the display of a conscience which unites 
a remarkable tenderness with a still more remarkable elasticity. 
It is at least fortunate that Mr. Morley did not take a hint from 
Mr. Lowe, and say that the election of Mr. Bradlaugh having 
clearly shown the sentiments of the nation as to ‘Theism, he 
abandons his own antiquated preferences and discards the * un- 
necessary hypothesis.” At present the scandal which such a 
statement would have given is avoided, and a pleasing diversity 
is introduced into the spectacle of the effects of politics on 
morality. After all, Mr. Morley cannot be charged with in- 
diflerence to the interests of religion as he understands the word. 
In a speech at Bristol, where he repeated his peccavi with some 
modification, he is reported to have observed with joy that “ now 
the census would not be tampered with.” In other words, there 
may be a few atheists in Parliament, but the poverty of the Non- 
conformist land will not be spied out by an inconvenient system of 
numeration. For the wise man there are always compensations. 
Another interesting patient who is troubled with qualms is Mr. 
T. E. Page, of the Charterhouse. One day last week Mr. 
Chamberlain wrote to the Times, with his usual urbane readi- 
ness in offering instruction to his fellow-creatures, informing 
the world that the Liberal majority was the work of the 
despised and vilified Caucus, in which, by the way, there is 
no doubt that he is right to some extent. The claim, how- 
ever, troubled Mr. Page very much. Mr. Page had been “indulging 
in what he thought a reasonable exultation in a distinguished vic- 
tory.” Whether it might not be well for persons in the peculiar 
position of schoolmasters to keep their political opinions rather 
more secret than this is a question upon which we shall not enter. 
The point of interest is the fact of Mr. Page’s modest “ exultation ” 
and the cruel check which Mr. Chamberlain’s douche produced 
thereon. Mr. Page thinks that several other Liberals besides him- 
self ought to be “sobered” by this explanation of the “ distin- 
guished victory.” There is, it seems, “ a dictatorial ring ” about Mr. 
Chamberlain’s letter, which, to use a picturesque French phrase, 
“warms the ears” of Mr. Page. To this plaintive expression 
of discomfort Mr. Chamberlain himself replied not, but Mr. George 
Brodrick, of all persons, came to the rescue. Mr. Brodrick is 
nearly as interesting an instance of conversion as Mr. Lowe, for it 
isnot very long ago that he protested, in what most people thought 
a very manly and creditable way, against this identical caucus 
system. But several things have happened since then, and Mr. 
Brodrick is a convertite, though with some reserves. Unfor- 
tunately, however, Mr. Page seems to be of more stubborn temper, 
and he replied on Wednesday last with an unanswerable exposure 
of the drawbacks of the Birmingham system. The country is very 
much obliged to him forit. But is it not slightlyinnocent of Mr. Page 
to have wrapped himself up in his “ reasonable exultation ” so closely 
that nothing short of therude hand and dictatorial voice of Mr.Cham- 
berlain could “strip it off him”? Surely hemight have known—it was 
plain enough to other people, if not to him—for whom and for 
what he was voting or praying. If such amiable persons could 
not see (especially with the light of Army Discipline Bills, &c.) 
= Chamberlain and the reign of caucus in the background be- 
ind Mr. Gladstone and the reign of righteousness, it was cer- 
tainly not for want of being warned. They are George Dandins, 
who “ would have it” very decidedly, though they do not quite 
seem to possess the philosophical acquiescence which distinguished 
their spiritual ancestor. It must be a savagely embittered Tory, 
or a moderate man of a most unamiably cynical temper, who can 
refuse a tear to poor Mr. Page, with his ‘‘ reasonable exultation ” 
all dashed by Mr. Chamberlain's explanations, his laugh of sober 


however, admirers of Mr. Morley who could not reconcile this | triumph transferred to the wrong side of his mouth, and his pen 
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sadly employed in constructing unanswerable arguments against 
the tyranny to which, forewarned, but not choosing to take the 
warning, he has just given his vote and interest. Could not the 
sixth form at Charterhouse elaborate a set of versions of the fable 
of the Man, the Horse, and the Stag for the comfort and instruc- 
tion of their dejected instructor ? 

Mr. Morley consoling himself for having forgotten his God 
in the hurry of the moment by the thought th&t the Non- 
conformists will not be numbered, and Mr. Page protest 
ing, with belated logic, against the Birmingham dictator, 
are perhaps the chief and most picturesque wearers of sack- 
cloth and ashes just now; but they are by no means the only 
ones who have brought the ashes and the sackcloth into the 

ublic ways. The open proclamation of the fact that Wales has 
gone “solid” or almost so for the Opposition in consequence of the 
spiritual tyranny of the Nonconformist ministers seems to have had 
nearly the same effect on the nerves of some Welsh Liberals as Mr. 
Chamberlain’s epistle has had on those of Mr. Page. Mr. Osborne 
Morgan, who ought to know, attributes the result solely and 
ag to sectarian feeling. We do not know whether, when 
Mr. Osborne Morgan made this statement, he had seen an ex- 
ceedingly instructive document published by the Liverpool Courter. 
In this circular, which is worthy of preservation as a piece 
justificative for the history of the election of 1880, the following 
phrases, with others which we decline to quote, occur:—“TI am 
now going to sign for or against that liberty which has been 

urchased for me by the blood of the martyrs and the lives of my 

athers”; “in obedience to my God I do with my hand set my 
X on the side of Rendel and liberty,” &c. &c. Beyond all doubt 
“A Welsh Elector” had not seen this choice specimen of Non- 
conformist electioneering, though, if he had, it might account for the 
asperity with which he contradicted in the Zimes Mr. Osborne 
Morgan’s assertion. For him, as for Mr. Page, the election was a 
triumph of “ Liberal policy and statesmanship.” Perhaps that Welsh 
Elector, unlike Mr. Page, is still cosily enveloped in his delusion ; 
but if he has read his newspapers like an enlightened person we 
fear that he too will be undeceived. It is cheering in the midst of 
all this discomfort—and we are bound to add of all this imbe- 
cility, it being perfectly clear that the good people who make the 
complaints and counter-assertions voted without a ghost of an idea 
of the whole question before them—to reflect that there is one 
bright spot. It does not appear that Mr. Gladstone is at all dis- 
turbed in his mind. In his remarks to correspondentsand deputations 
and Congregationalist ministers, whom he compliments—with great 
reason, if we may belfeve the Liverpool Courier—on their valuable 
aid, a serene satisfaction is alone visible. For Mr. Gladstone all 
things have worked together for good. The ingenious persons 
who voted for Rendel and liberty in obedience to their God, and 
those who, like Pierre Leroux’s editor, agreed, in voting for Brad- 
laugh, to regard Ja question de Dieu as very much inferior in 
actuality to the question of turning out Lord Beaconsfield; the 
long-headed wirepullers of the Caucus, and their somewhat short- 
headed friends who played into the hands of the Caucus while 
dreading and detesting it, all assume the appearance of defenders 
of truth and freedom. The essence of the philosopher, it is said, is 
to be able to see unity underlying diversity. What a philosopher 
Mr. Gladstone must be, and how wanting in philosophy are the 
foolish persons who are now feeling as if it were “ next 
morning.” 


BRAINS AND SCHOOLS. 


A CORRESPONDENCE of unusual interest has been going 
on for a week or two past in the columns of the Times, 
Even at this exceptionally exciting moment, the letters on brain 
exhaustion and intellectual pressure have been eagerly read. One 
‘witness has followed another, until at length there is a really for- 
midable array of testimony to the existence of a grave and in- 
creasing evil. It is maintained alike by parents and doctors, by school 
teachers and school managers, that the standard of girls’ educa- 
tion, whether in secondary or in elementary schools, has been placed 
unduly high, and the facts brought forward in support of this 
position seem to be beyond dispute. There are several reasons why 
the danger should be greater for girls than it is for boys. In the 
first place, the brain power in girls is developed earlier and is 
stimulated by a greater degree of nervous energy. A very emi- 
nent physician has said that women are now aiming at doing 
everything that men do, and that to each thing that they aim at 
they bring twice the amount of eagerness that men bring. Unfor- 
tunately, in spite of all that the advocates of the equality of the’ 
sexes can say, women are not the equals of men as regards physical 
strength ; and when they try to do the same amount of work, and 
throw a double mental strain into the effort, the result will in- 
evitably be seen in one form or another of physical or mental 
disease. What is true of women as compared with men is still 


More true of girls as compared with boys. A more precocious 
growth of brain power naturally leads, unless very great care is 
taken, to an equally precocious accession of brain exhaustion. In the 
second place, the education of girls is governed by less rational 
principles than that of boys. Generations of schoolmasters have — 
tty well discovered what boys can advantageously do and what | 
wey cannot. Good girls’ schools are things of yesterday. Every- 
jhing about them is still in the experimental stage. Enthusiastic 
head-mistreeses are keenly alive to the amount of leeway there | 


is to make up, and they have not yet learnt that an increase of 
speed which runs the ship upon a rock is only a proof of bad sea- 
manship. A third reason is to be found in the earlier age at 
which girls’ education ordinarily comes to an end. The reputa- 
tion of a school largely depends on the success of its scholars at 
Oxford and Cambridge; and, if boys are to do well at the Uni- 
versity, they must not be overworked before they go there. If it 
were more the custom to send girls to Girton, there would be a 
similar inducement not to use up their mental powers by the time 
they are eighteen; but, as matrimonial and social customs will 
for a long time to come fix eighteen as the point at which 
a young lady’s education is, in the great rajority of cases, con- 
sidered to be finished, the force of this particular inducement 
to caution is not likely to be largely felt. A fourth reason is that 

ublic opinion now puts athletic eminence at least on a level with 
intellectual eminence. The production of brain exhaustion demands 
a considerable amount of brain work, and in boys’ schools the time 
which is devoted to games makes it difficult for an ordinary boy 
to work more than is good for him. By and by parents may be 
as anxious that their daughters should do conspicuously well at 
lawn tennis as in languages or mathematics ; but there are few or 
none of whom this can as yet be said. The excellence which gains 
fame for a girls’ school is exclusively intellectual excellence. 

Mrs. Garrett Anderson tells a story which, if we had not 
her authority for it, would be hardly credible. “A little girl of 
eleven,” she says, “attending one of the best day schools, was 
obviously finding it very diflicult to overtake her work.” Consider- 
ing what one part only of her work was, it would havo been odd if 
she had not found it hard to overtake. The German lesson she 
had to prepare out of school hours included the translation of 
a page of English into German, and of a page of German 
into English, together with the learning by heart of nine irregular 
verbs and two pages of phrases. Of course all this was in addi- 
tion to the child’s ordinary work in English and French, and 
probably the usual accomplishments of music and drawing were 
not neglected. This was in no sense an exceptional case, at all 
events in this particular school; for when the child's mother re- 
monstrated with the schoolmistress, all she said was, “ Ah, Fraii- 
lein is apt to give too long lessons.” As Mrs. Garrett Anderson 
justly says, with a careless mother, the child would have gone on 
attempting to do this monstrous task; and where children’s educa- 
tion is concerned there are as many careless mothers now as ever 
there were. The only difference is that, whereas formerly they did 
not care how little a child knew, they now do not care how much 
a child does. Unfortunately there is little reason to hope that even 
medical warnings will have much effect. The doctor is sent for 
when the child is ill and dismissed when the child gets well, and 
as soon as his back is turned all that he has told the mother is too 
often forgotten. The child must go to school because it is inconve- 
nient to keep her at home, and while at school she must learn 
what other children are learning. Otherwise the mother would 
have to take special trouble in the matter. She would have to ascer- 
tain how much work the child was doing and with how much 
ease or difficulty she seemed to doit. Then she would have to 
make special arrangements with the schoolmistress, who, especi- 
ally if the child were clever, would naturally wish to press her 
on, and all this would very probably have to be done in the 
teeth of the child’s own desire to keep abreast of her com- 
panions., A process of this kind involves a good deal more thought 
and labour than many mothers care to give to their children’s 
health. Itisso mucheasier to say that what is done by all children 
cannot be very injurious to one, and in this comfortable convic- 
tion to allow things to take their course. 

The case of elementary schools is somewhat different. There 
the existence of the evil seems to have been placed beyond dis- 

ute, but the principal, at all events the original, sinner is the 
ucation Department. In theory the parents of the children have 
the same power that the parents of children attending secondary 
schools have. Even in these days of compulsion a man could 
hardly be fined for refusing to allow his child to be taught an 
extra subject. But the relations of such a parent, whether with a 
School Board or with the managers of a voluntary school, would not 
be agreeable, The omission of a child to learn an extra subject 
would mean the loss of the Government grant for a pass in that 
subject. By this means the income and character of the school 
would both suffer, and the parent who had presumed to put his 
child’s health before the wishes of the school authorities would be 
a black sheep in their eyes. The poor seldom care to make them- 
selves objects of dislike to those from whom they hope to derive 
some benefit. And, apart from this, they are not likely to be more 
clear-sighted than their betters as regards the cause of a child’s 
ill-health. There is one very good reason, however, why the 
public should not acquiesce in this state of things in the case of 
elementary schools. In the case of secondary schools the chief 
agent ina reform must be the parent, and the parent cannot be 
made wise by Act of Parliament. In the case of elementary 
schools the chief agent in the reform must be the Education Depart- 
ment, and it is possible to make the Education Department wise by 
Act of Parliament. No doubt, if the Fourth Schedule were done 
away with, energetic school — might still wish to load the 
brains of the children with more learning than they can healthily 
master during the few years they remain at school. But the 
strength of the motive for this desire would be very much less- 


ened. Theoretical zeal for the diffusion of knowledge is now 
yments which 
brings into 


stimulated by practical zeal for a share in the 
the possession of that knowledge by the chil 
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the managers. The more extra subjects are taken up, the less will 
be the sum which the ratepayers or the subscribers will have to 
and in order to meet the expenses of the school. If the Education 
Department were to limit its payments to necessary subjects, to- 
gether with such additional knowledge as could be conveyed in the 
process of teaching these necessary subjects, this source of tempta- 
tion would be removed. It may be objected that the quality of 
elementary education would suffer. If it is true that the health 
of the children suffers from the labour it costs them to assimilate 
the present quality of elementary knowledge, this would be no 
harm. Learning, be it little or much, becomes a dangerous thing 
when it injures health now and strength hereafter. Apart from 
this, however, the whole policy of the Education Department 
in relation to extra subjects needs revision. Education is now 
largely paid for out of the rates. And in proportion as it 
is so it becomes a matter for the most careful consideration 
whether anything ought to be taught as part of the school 
course, except the bare rudiments. It is not considered ex- 
pedient to give paupers more than a minimum of physical neces- 
saries, and it ought not to be taken for granted, as it lately has 
been, that anything more than a corresponding minimum of 
mental necessaries ought to be supplied under the market value. 
If parents wish their children to learn more than this minimum, 
they should have every opportunity of getting what they desire 
at the lowest remunerative rate. But it does not follow that 
they should have an opportunity of getting what they desire at a 
rate which is only made remunerative _ being supplemented 
by the contributions of ratepayers scarcely richer than them- 
selyes. The whole machinery of the Parliamentary grant de- 
mands inquiry alike in the interest of the children’s health and of 
the taxpayers’ pockets. 


THE NEW MUSEUM AT BOOLAK. 


Se Ministry of Nubar Pasha, Sir Rivers Wilson, and M. 
de Bligniéres left to Egypt, at their premature downfall, 
one enduring monument of their brief tenure of power. <A 
moderate sum was set apart for the rebuilding of the Museum 
of en Antiquities which M. Mariette has gathered at 
Boolak. During a great part of the present season the public 
has not been admitted within its doors, while re-arrangement was 


surprising that the Museum should be open at all before next 
winter. The miserable shed which was all that Ismail Pasha 
could find for one of the most magnificent collections in the world 
was water-tight neither above nor below. It was accessible to 
anything like a high Nile, and a single night's rain was sufficient 
to break through the rouf. The Khedive, it was said, had done 
munificently. He had given a palace for the Museum. And un- 
fortunately, while he yet reigned, it was impossible to grumble. It 
was hoped that he might be induced to give a better building, and 
more than one well-informed person asserted that he fully intended 
removing everything to his favourite residence at Gheezeh. This 
would have taken the Museum out of the reach of ordinary stu- 
dents, and would have been in every way a misfortune, especially 
as it would have placed the collection more in the power of the 
Khedive, who, as is well known, carried off other collections be- 
longing to the State, including a famous cabinet of coins. For 
these, no doubt, the new régime can make him pay ; but the Boolak 
collections are invaluable. It would be easy to name half a dozen 
objects any one of which would be worth no particular sum, 
but omit as much as the wealthiest purchaser could afford to 
give. The Khedive knew this well, and many who grumbled 
that M. de Bligniéres had decided to rebuild the Museum at 
Boolak were silenced when they heard a whisper of the alterna- 
tive. It was certainly allowed that the Museum must remain by 
the river’s bank. The great Sphinxes, the colossal Ramessids, the 
red granite coflins, could not be carried through the streets without 
risk; indeed—for new Egypt does not seem to have the mechanical 
appliances of five thousand years ago—it was doubtful if they 
could be carried at all. Moreover, there were certain fragile 
objects, and those among the most precious, which could not be 
moved without the greatest danger, almost the certainty, of irre- 
— injury. On the whole, then, M. de Bligniéres seems to 

ve been well advised to improve the existing building, if it 
could be called a building, and at least to transform it from a 


shed into a permanent structure, at the same time raising the level, 
and making provision against inundation which should obviate | 


the danger of damp reaching the coloured objects. Boolak is out sing only the face perfect. 


of the way, but Gheezeh would have been twice as far from | 
Cairo ; and at all events it is not so far as South Kensington is 
from London. 

When the Museum was closed and the chief curiosities packed 
up and stored away, the floors and roofs were wholly removed. 
The stone walls, where there were any, were strengthened, a deep 
layer of waterproof concrete was laid down everywhere, and the 
level of the surrounding garden raised nearly three feet above the 
hizhest recorded high-water mark. In December all Cairo was 
startled to hear that the case containing the regal scarabs—that is, 
the beails which were inscribed with eartouches or ovais ot old kings | 
—had been stolen. This unfortunately proved to be but tootrue. Nor | 
has any portioa of the plunder been recovered, though inquisitorial 
and, indeed, io an Englis 


taken against not only suspected persons, but even against Arabs 
who had at any time sold such anteckas to tourists. It is, however, 
satisfactory to kuow that the rarer examples, such as one belonging 
to the time of the Third Dynasty, and another representing Osiris 
as king of Egypt, which may be of any age, were safe; and also 
that duplicates of all the ordinary examples were in another case. 
About the middle of February a favoured few were admitted to 
the Museumy and after the beginning of March matters were so 
far forward that little or no restriction was placed on the ad~- 
mission of the public, though only five of the seven or eight rooms 
“were open. 

The greatest improvement is to be remarked in the assembling of 
all, or almost all, the objects belonging to the earliest period in 
one large room, hitherto nearly useless from its proximity to the 
bank of the river and its consequent exposure almost annually to 
the influence of the inundation. Here we are now able to com- 
pare in one field of vision the famous wooden man, the pair of 
statues from Maydoom, and the magnificent diorite sitting figure 
of Chafra, the Pharaoh who built the second pyramid of Gheezeh. 
Near him is the sarcophagus of Shoofoo-Ansh, who may be con- 
sidered the architect of the Great Pyramid. Close by are two 
other red granite coflius, of magnificent proportions, and engraved 
with hieroglyphs in the large style which distinguished the art 
of that remote period. They formerly stood in the open court in 
front of the Museum, and it is satisfactory to note their removal 
to a place of shelter. Both once contained the bodies of princes, 
the sons of kings, and one cannot repress a feeling of regret that, 
after such elaborate and costly sepulture, they should have beem 
cast out and left to the tender mercies of scarab-seeking Arabs. 
Although this chamber contains the oldest monumerts known to 
exist, the earliest period represented in it is that of Seneferoo, who 
is generally looked upon as the last king of the Third Dynasty. 
His son, Rahotep, is described as his heir; but he must have 
died young, or at least before his father. It is curious to 
find, even then, all our modern systems of honorary distinction in 
full use. The prince bore the titles of chief priest of a temple, 
chief overseer of works, chief of the arsenal, superintendent of 
canals, chief steward, general of bowmen, and other offices which are 
described in a language and style so archaic, or perhaps we should 
say so different from the later writing of the inhabitants of the land, 
that they are not intelligible. Close behind the statues of the 
prince and his wife are two paintings in a kind of fresco, or, as M. 


‘ , Mariette calls it, “ gouache,” also from the now dilapidated tombs 
going on, and even now the rooms are not all complete. But 


the alterations and improvements are so great that it is only | 


of Maydoom; and near them is a monument chiefly remarkable for 
containing among the inscriptions the name of a very ancient 
king. It does not seem possible that Shery was actually living 
under the Second Dynasty; but he is described as priest of the 
divinity of Send, whose name in its royal oval answers to that of 
Senda, the thirteenth king after Menes. He is also priest of an- 
other king’s divine worship, a king Per-heb-sen, who is only 
known by his mention on this important monument. Shery may 
have lived many generations later than the Pharaohs in whose 
honour he performed his sacerdotal functions, and, as M. Mariette 
observes, the memory of some of these early kings was kept alive: 
down to the latest period, and priests of the cult of Papi, Men- 
kaoora, Shoofoo, Seneferoo, and even Menes, are mentioned under 
the Ptolemies. Circumstances like these give a continuity to 
Egyptian history which it would otherwise want. Religious 
endowments were respected in the changes and chances of so many 
millenniums, and the restoration of estates to the temples is con- 
stantly recorded as a meritorious action in all periods of Egyptian 
history. The greatest revival of the kind took place under the 
Twenty-sixth Dynasty. Old titles were revived, even though 
they had become unintelligible. The old form of the hiero- 
glyphs was copied. Tle arts of carving and painting followed 
the style, not of the great works of the Nineteenth Dynasty, 
under Rameses and his successors, but went back to the 
early type of the pyramid builders, and remind tke modern 
student of the Gothic revival of our own time. But the rule 
of the Psamthils and Nekaoos soon came to an end. The 
attempt to go back to the good style of the ancients gave way 
under Cambyses and Darius, and the Ptolemies made no advance ;. 
the effect of Greek influence on Egyptian art was, strange to say, to 
give itastiffness greater than it had before; symmetry was studied 
before fitness, and even the “ena of kings and the figures of 
we gods became mere architectural features in well-balanced 
esigus, 

Many examples both of the revival and the decay of Egyptian 
art may be seen in the Museum. Among them are two interest- 
ing busts, both found at Karnac. The larger represents a queen’s 
head, the crown and part of the throat being broken away, leav- 
It is a singularly lifelike face. The 
nose is, to say the least, retvoussé ; the mouth wears a pleasant 
smile. The white alabaster of which it is made adds to the effect 
of the bust, and produces an extraordinary impression of sweet- 
ness, grace, and irregular beauty, combined with a certain idea of 
ag and at the saime time, it must be confessed, of insincerity. 

his was the great Queen Thya, the wife of Amenhotep III., the 
king whose statues are the great colossi of the plain of Thebes. 


| She was probably a foreigner, and lowly born, but Amenhotep loved 


her, and signalized his love by associating her with him- 
self on the throne, and her name with his in countless inscrip- 
tions. The adjoining bust, though it is of black granite, 
and terribly mutilated, bears a singular resemblance to that 
of the queen. It represents Merenptah, the “Pharaoh of the 


hinan’s ideas, tyrannical proceedipgs were | Exodus.” The likeness to Thya may perhaps be accounted for 
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if we remember that Rameses II., the father of Merenptah, was 
descended through his mother from the old royal line, and_is suid 
in some inscriptions to have been king from his birth. It is in- 
teresting thus to trace a family likeness in people who were as long 
before the Christian era as we are after it. Later than Merenptah 
there is little or no sculpture of the same excellence till we come 
to the time of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, as we have remarked ; 
but of that period the Museum possesses some statuettes of an ex- 
cellence seldom surpassed even under the early monarchy. They 
seem all four to have been executed by the same hand, and are 
full of a delicacy and grace very unusual; but the straining after 
what must even then have been an archaic style is very ap- 

ent. ‘he central figure represents Psamthilk, a priest of Osiris 
and Athor, standing immediately before, and, so to speak, under 
the chin of a beautiful cow, who wears the moon between her 
delicately curved horns, and seems to protect and guide her wor- 
shipper. At either sides are seaied figures of Osiris and Athor. 
Near them is a figure of the hippopotamus goddess, sometimes 
called Thoueris, sometimes simply the Nile, a hideous form, but 
exquisitely sculptured, and, like all the four, in a hard green stone, 
perhaps diorite. One cannot but admire their finish, their grace, 
and their simplicity; but when we compare them with the 
great diorite figure of Chafra, some two thousand years older, 
we perceive at once the meaning of such a phrase as dead and 
living art. 


MEN-SERVANTS. 


iv is an obviously interesting subject for a minute philosopher 
to inquire why, as a rule, men-servants are less often com- 
plained of than their fellows in slavery—the maids. A philosopher 
of this order, who has recently furnished the Zimes with a study 
of Jeames, assigns two causes—first, that there are fewer servants 
of the male sex, which seems a base and rationalistic explanation ; 
secondly, that their misdemeanours press less heavily upon the 

ons who employ them. A third solution of the problem might 

found in the fact that these persons generally know a good less 
about what are familiarly termed the goings-un of their domestics 
than the masters and mistresses of humbler establishments. The 
larger the family, in the wide sense, the less chance there is of 
individual members of it, whether they are on equal terms or on 
the extremely unequal footing of master and servant, rubbing 
against one another unpleasantly. Nevertheless there is doubtless 
good ground for the theory that John is not a more perfect being 
than Mary, and that in some respects he is even less perfect. 
The more commonplace woes upon which the Times essayist 
has touched are indeed common to the two. A singular 
voracity, unequalled in the personal experience of any other 
class of human beings except Australian aborigines and young 
gentlemen in traiving, a faculty for not dwelling together in unity 
which might move. the ghost of Dr, Watts to the composition of 
another immortal song on the delights of dogs, and an undue ten- 
dency to the consumption of alcoholic liquors, may be at once con- 
fessed and deplored in both. But the acute observer will reflect 
that, as the masculine gender is more worthy than the feminine, so 
the unworthiness of the masculine is greater in inconvenient 
results, if not in moral turpitude. A drunken virago of five 
foot one is morally and sentimentally a more unpleasant object 
than a drunken male being of six foot two; but she strikes less 
awe into the timorous beholder. The philosopher whose essay 
serves us as a text was once only preserved by the opportune 
presence of two unde uates of the University of Oxford from 
the unpleasantness of being defied by such a monster. Now it is 
clear that even the extension of the lodging-house system and of 
that of unattached students will not enable the University to 
supply two well-grown undergraduates as a personal bodyguard 
to every man who 0 man-servant ; yet without such a body- 
guard the master may be given over asa prey unto his man, and 
the police, still to quote our authority, will refuse their services 
except as impartial witnesses to “ see fair.” 

It has often been complained that, in such matters as this, the 
lions are not allowed their fair share of the painting. This is not 
the case in the present instance. Mr. Yellowplush has evidently 
long ceased to be a rare bird in the servants’ hall, though it 
must be admitted that he does not seem to have communicated to 
his companions or bequeathed to his successors the charm of his 
remarkable orthography. Two of the attacked—*“R. H.M.” and 
Arthur Mills—have entered the lists against the Times’ essayist, 
and have endeavoured to put the other side of the question. 
“RR. H. M.” is a very reasonable sort of man,and urges what he has 
to say with good enough sense and in good enough English. The 
only thing comic about his letter is the curious bit of ambition 
with which it concludes. Servants, according to “ R.H.M.,” are 
badly off for a future; their vocation is not a career open to 
talent. “The mechanic,” he says, “is often seen rising to a 
high position, and even becoming a leader or well-imown 
supporter of a great national movement, while the man-servant 
rarely rises to be more than a publican and _ lodging-house 
keeper.” If it will comfort “R. H. M.,” we can tell him that we 
recently read (it is true it was in a novel) of a man-servant who 
became a literary critic of great fame and ruthless severity. Other- 
wise it must be confessed that the ranks of the world’s greatest 
men have not been largely recruited {rom the household bngade. 
We had always ourselves set this down to the wise indifference of 


the wise ; but, according to “ R. H.M.,” it is only the hardness of 
fate. It is a little surprising, however, that any one should pant 
for the position of a risen mechanic leading, or notoriously follow- 
ing, national movements, and should look down upon the sweet 
security of the bar. But perhaps “ R. H. M.” has in his mind the 
troublesome persons who at one time permissively prohibit and at 
another locally opt, and wko have certainly succeeded in planting 
some thorns in the cushion of Boniface. On the whole, we incline 
to think that “R. H. M.” secretly wishes for a butler franchise. 
Mr. Arthur Mills is a much more eccentric person. The thesis he 
has set himself to prove is that the position of men-servants is a 
very undesirable position ; and, as far as assertions go, he certainly 
makes this out. He represents as a common fate of his ill-used 
fellows that he falls into “ the pitiable condition of finding himself 
under the control of a master or mistress whose delight is in out- 
raging his sense of self-respect, placing him under the eye of sus- 
picion, debarring him from all ideas of independence, extinguishing 
hope, and disheartening all his efforts to give satisfaction.’ 
Certainly Mrs. Brownrigg was a merciful employer compared to 
this dreadful pair. And what is the consequence? Mr. A. 
Mills assures us that it creates, among other things, “a loss of 
appetite and a revulsion from food.” Now, without pressing too 
strongly on a delicate subject, once already referred to, we believe 
that the majority of housekeepers will corroborate us when we say 
that this result is one of by no means common occurrence. Argal 
the causes which, according to Mr. Mills, produce it must be un- 
common too, and the master and mistress who are outragers of self- 
respect and extinguishers of hope, who have a morbid fancy for 
placing their servant under the eye of suspicion, cannot be quite 
such common objects of the London streets as Mr. Mill would 
make out. The accuser, however, has all the confidence of his 
function. He proceeds to inform us after the fashion of the Early 
English poets that “ the sumptuous surroundings of his employers 
seem to satiate their hearts with selfishness,” from which it natur- 
ally follows that they look upon “the man-servant as a machine 
made to order.” The special purpose of this machine is then indi- 
cated in terms which (pleading ignorance of the argot of the 
service) we must confess that we do not fully understand. The 
fiendish employer, it seems, regards the man-servant as “ con- 
structed to attain the accomplishment of hunting the banisters for 
sixteen hours out of the twenty-four.” How does one hunt a 
banister? and does he give good sport? Is he pursued on foot or 
horseback, and is a costume de sport and a cor de chasse necessary ? 
It is conceivable that the occupation of hunting the banister for 
sixteen hours consecutively might become monotonous, but the odd 
thing is that Mr. Mills complains of the “ tyrannical tenacity” 
with which masters enforce the sport. Surely the banisters even 
of the most many-staired house would soon be exterminated with 
such hot work as this. £x nos/rd conjecturd we propose “ haunt- 
ing ” or “ mounting ” in lieu of hunting. It is true that the really 
representative butler or footman only mounts the stairs—not the 
banisters—under protest, but he may safely be said to haunt them, 
grouping himself with graceful grandeur—Mr. Mills’s alliteration 
is catching—round their lower growth. 

Who is to decide this weighty argument ? For ourselves we own 
to a partial leaning, if not to the side of Mr. Mills, at any rate to 
thatof* R.H.M.” The Devil’s advocate ofthe Times betrays a certain 
animus, which may be attributed to the discomfiture which he so 
nearly received from that very large butler. Besides, he is not as 
fully penetrated with his subject as he might be. He gives as a 
reason for employing men instead of maids that the latter “ can- 
not be expected to carry up a luncheon or dinner tray for a dozen 
persons.” Now let it be remembered that he is, by his own con- 
tession, dealing, not with establishments where many footmen are 
kept, but with singly manned places. All we can say is that, if he 
gets a single man to bring up constantly a luncheon or. dinner-tray 
for a dozen ple, he is the most ungrateful of employers to 
grumble, There was once a butler who represented to his 
mistress—it was in a country house, and somebody had come in 
to lunch—that he himself and his assistant could not be expected 
to provide for the wants of twelve people, and that “the 
children ”—i.e. the eldest hopes of the house—must be sent 
upstairs for the occasion. Indeed there can be only two fit 
uses for such a treasure as a man-servant who will bri 
up a luncheon or dinner-tray for a dozen people twice a day ; 
the one is that he should be instantly embalmed and put in the 
place of honour at the new Natural History Museum, the other 
that he should be pensioned at the nation’s cost and implored to 
bring up the largest possible family of children in his own ad- 
mirable ways. As against theessayist moreover we should main- 
tain that the most glaring drawback of men-servants is not their 
immorality, or their drunkenness, or their dishonesty, or their 
quarrelsomeness, but simply their tendency to do‘nothing. It is 
difficult for any thinking person to contemplate a footman in full 
flower without being convinced of the truth of that footman’s 
evident feeling that his business is may to exist and be 
beautiful. You might as well expect the statues or the 
exotics in the hall which is his habitat to come down and 
make themselves. useful, It is true that the great majority of 
men-servants have not arrived at this stage, and that the per- 
fect butler, for instance, has passed it. But it is the 
to which all the former tend, and from which the latter has only 
emerged, as the nineteenth-century English gentleman emerged 
from his more bedizened eighteenth-century predecessor. The 
unliveried or only partially liveried footman strives towards it, the 
disliveried butler has reminiscences of it. In short, the correct 
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theory of domestic service is that men-servants should be kept for 
the purpose of living in a vain show, and women-servants for the 
sake of doing the work n to that living. Mr. Mills indi- 
cates with sufficient precision the delicate character of the organism 
which the Times’ essayist would put to the vilest uses. He has a 
sense of self-respect—in the matter of coalscuttles. He cannot 
bear to be placed under the eye of suspicion—in the matter of bottles 
of wine. Ideas of independence and hope spring eternal in his breast, 
only to be nip by the deliberate cruelty of his master and 
mistress. Is this a thing fit to black human nature’s daily 
boots, to comply with its ye mag orders, and, begging Mr. 
Mills’s pardon for the odious p , to fetch and carry for it? 
Clearly not. Of course there are men-servants who are simply 
worth any money that their master can afford to pay them, who 
literally lay themselves out to save him trouble and relieve him of 
the minor worries of life in a way in which maid-servants with 
the best intentions in the world never think of, and therefore never 
adopt. To be prévoyant is not among the numerous excellences 
of the fairest of all possible sexes in any rank of life. If anybody 
can secure a really good man-servant, then he most decidedly 
secures a good thing. But, on the whole, the probabilities are 
rather against his securing it, and there is not much doubt as to 
the reason why. Modern democratic ideas have made domestic 
service unpopular, and it is not for men, as it is for women, almost 
the only reputable employment open on a large scale. The con- 
sequences of these two simple facts do not need much exposition. 


FRENCH PLAYERS ON THEIR ART. 


increasing importance with which the actor's art is in- 
vested has been illustrated in various ways of late, and few 
more interesting instances of this have been seen than are afforded 
by two little pamphlets, by M. Coquelin ainé and M. Dupont- 
Vernon respectively, which have just appeared in Paris. True, 
the theatre has always been more a part of every one’s daily life 
and interest in France than in England; but against this fact may 
be set others which are referred to by M. Coquelin in his attrac- 
tive brochure called L’ Art et le Comédten. In the first sentences 
of this the distinguished actor points out the superstition which 
he wishes to combat. “For some time past,” he writes, “people 
have talked a good deal about us; discussions have been going on 
concerning actors and the stage, people have tried to assign us a 
place apart, whether with regard to art or to society; and have 
even gone so far as to say that” “ nous n’étions que de simples 
perroquets. . . . Je vais essayer de prouver que le comédien est un 
artiste et qu'il a son place dans un Etat au méme titre que tous 
lesjautres citoyens.” What, he continues, is art “si non l’inter- 
prétation de la nature, de la vérité, plus ou moins pénétrée d'un cer- 
tain rayonnement, qui n‘altére pas les proportions, mais qui néanmoins 
accuse le trait ou le colore, met la vie en relief, de maniére que 
notre esprit en soit plus vivement et plus profondément frappé? ” 
“‘ And is not this,” M. Coquelin suggests, as it seems to us 
with perfect truth, “what the comedian does?” The difference 
he points out is this. The poet’s instruments are words, the 
sculptor’s marble or bronze, the painter's his colours, and so on, 
while the actor is his own key-board, and plays on his own 
chords. ‘To this, the writer observes, it may be objected that 
the actor cannot be called an artist, because the thought that he 
interprets is not his own, and that the word art involves the idea 
of creation. To the _— objection he has acomplete and fully- 
developed answer. e begins by quoting letters addressed by 
various eminent writers to various eminent players, the burden 
of all which is to the same effect. Voltaire said of Mlle. 
Clairon’s Electra, “Ce n'est pas moi qui ai fait cela, c’est elle; 
elle a créé son réle!”; and, ing over many others, we come 
to a letter from M. Ambroise Thomas to M. Faure, concern- 
ing Hamlet, in which the composer speaks of “la magnifique 
création de votre role.” 

M. Coquelin observes with truth that, even in interpreting the 
work of a great genius, a great actor puts into the part which 
he plays something of his own intellect and of the result of 
his own laborious studies; and he strengthens his argument that 
the actor is an artist in the sense which he gives to the word, 
by pointing to the many second and third-rate plays which owed 
their success merely to the overmastering genius of Talma, while 
he takes occasion to refer to the later case of the great Frédé- 
rick’s success in the part of Robert Macaire. In speaking of this 
he quotes what the actor himself has left on record concern- 
ing his famous invention. The piece in which Robert Macaire 
first appeared, L’ Auberge des Adrets, was intended by its authors 
for a sombre and impressive melodrama. “Ce n’était méme plus 
le mélodrame, usé, démodé, descendant un degré de plus vers 
Youbli, ou la loi de nature entraine toute chose; cétait son 
effondrement soudain.” In reading over his again and again, 
he was at his wits’ end what to do with it; then it suddenly 
struck him that, if the two chief characters, Robert Macaire 
and Bertrand, were played from a comic pvint of view, 
they would be excessively funny, He communicated what 
he called his “ idée bizarre, folle” to Firmin, who was to 
play Bertrand, and who jumped at the notion. They rehearsed 
their effects in secret and let no one know till the first 


value of what Frédérick had done; the third went about clamour- 
ing that his piece had been ruined. This was, of course, an un- 
usually striking instance of an actor being at the same time the 
author of a popular part in a piece not written by himself. A 
modern parallel to it in some respects may be found in Mr, 
Sothern’s Lord Dundreary. But, as M. Coquelin aptly reminds 
us, in speaking of Lemaitre we must remember that the same 
actor who invented Robert Macaire was also the interpreter of 
Ruy Blas, of his performance of which part M. Victor Hugo said 
that it was not “une réprésentation, mais une transfiguration.” 
M. Coquelin adds, “ might not the same word be justly applied to 
M. Regnier in La Joie fait Peur, Gabrielle, L’Aventuriére, or 
Romulus; to M. Delaunay when he plays Fortunio, Perdican, 
or Horace in L’Ecole des Femmes; to M. Got, whether 
as the Duc Job, Giboyer, or the marvellous Abbé in 
Il ne faut jurer de rien; to M. Dumaine in Patrie; to M. Saint- 
Germain in Bébé?” One name which his readers will naturally 
supply for themselves M. Coquelin has equally naturally omitted. 
e goes on, after further remarks of interest on this part of his 
subject, to speak of Diderot’s Puradoxe sur le Comédien, and we 
note with satisfaction that M. Coquelin’s views on this matter 
coincide with those which were expressed some time ago in these 
columns. “The paradox,” he writes, “is truth itself; and I am 
rsuaded that no one can be a great actor who does not hold 
imself completely in hand, and who cannot express at will emo- 
tions which he does not feel, which he never will feel, and which, 
according to his real nature, he never could feel. This it is which 
makes our calling an art, and a creative art. The same facult 
which enables the dramatic poet to call up from his brain a Tartufe 
or a Macbeth, although he, the poet, may be the most virtuous of 
men, enables the actor in his turn to assimilate such a 
character to himself, to work its secret springs at will, 
and yet never to lose his own individuality, but to stand 
as much apart from the feigned personage as a painter does. 
from his canvas.” This, which seems to us extremely well 
ut, is illustrated by stories of Talma which correspond more or 
ess closely to those of Garrick laughing and joking at the wing, 
or making a comic aside to a comrade, during or just after the 
most passionate passages of King Lear; and the writer then goes 
on to make an appropriate comparison between an actor and a 
pianoforte player:—“ Done l’'acteur ne doit pas étre ému. Il n’en 
a pas besoin, pas plus qu'un pianiste n'a besoin d'étre au désespoir 
pour jouer la marche funébre de Chopin ou de Beethoven. Il la 
sait; il ouvre son clavecin, et vous étes empoigné. I] y a gros & 
parier, au contraire, que sil s’abandonnait & quelque douleur per-. 
sonnelle, il la jouerait de travers ; et, par analogie, qu’un acteur 
qui considérerait ses émotions propres autrement que comme 
des matériaux 4 utiliser, ou qui ferait absolument siennes les 
de son réle, serait exposé as’en tirerassez mal. L’émotion 
égaie et sanglote, entrecoupe la voix ou la brise. On ne l’enten- 
drait plus.” 

The same theory is naturally at the bottom of what M. Coquelin 
has to say a little later on concerning “ naturalness ” on the stage ; 
and, in illustration of this, one pregnant sentence may be quoted 
from the many excellent remarks which he puts forth :— Vous. 
avez un milieu spécial ; il faut vous y approprier.” Tones and 
actions which might be full of meaning and impressiveness in pri- 
vate life will seem feeble and vapid on the stage of a theatre. 
M. Coquelin’s pamphlet is full of interest, and the peroration in 
which he recurs to the question of the dignity of the actor's art 
is not without eloquence. 

If a portion of M. Coquelin’s work is a useful supplement to. 
Diderot’s Paradoxe, so M. Dupont-Vernon’s L’ Art de Bien Dire is 
a valuable complement to M. Legouvé'’s L’ Art de la Lecture. His 
instructions are thoroughly reasonable, and he gives his reasons 
for every one of them. Three things, he says in a preliminary 
address (the work was originally in the form of a lecture, or lec- 
tures, to his pupils), are specially necessary in elocution. First, 
to analyse carefully the words which have to be spoken; secondly, 
to find for each sentiment or idea the particular expression which 
fits it, and to remember that the expression of every idea or 
sentiment takes form in a series of intonations which could be 
musically notated ; thirdly, to place the tonic or dominant note on 
the important word in the phrase. This last instruction will show 
how wide of the mark are people who think that emphasis in 
French verse isa matter of chance; and this point is most fully 
illustrated in the body of the lecture by instance after instance 
chosen with a happy skill and judgment. On the subject of 
“Nature” in recitation M. Dupont-Vernon quotes from the 
Précieuses Ridicules Cathos asking Mascarille where he will send 
his piece, and his reply, “To the Hétel de Bourgogne of course— 
les autres sont des ignorants, ils récitent comme l'on parle.” 
This shows us, says the writer, the secret of the charm of diction 
which Moliére practised and taught. “JZ/ récitait comme Ton 
parle, Ayons toujours ce précepte devant les yeux.” Of course 
M. Dupont-Vernon explains that this seeming naturalness is the 
result of science and study ; and in this respect his views are at 
one with those held by M. Coquelin as to the art of acting in 
general. People who think that this is an easy thing to. acquire or 
to practise cannot do better than study the two little books of 
which we haye written. 


night of the piece of the curious improvement on the author's 
idea which had occurred to Lemaitre, and the immense success of | 
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ENGLISH PRE-EMINENCE AT SEA. 


ie a short Report prefixed to the Annual Statement of une 
Navigation and Shipping of the United Kingdom for the year 
1879, Mr. Giffen brings out very strikingly the marked pre-eminence 
of this country at sea. Ina vague way, no doubt, it is known to 
the general public that Eeghat ie superior to other nations as a 
maritime Power; but how great her superiority is, and how 
rapidly it is growing, is understood by very few. Nor is 
this much to be wondered at, when we find the represen- 
tatives of great shipping ports, themselves men who have 
been connected all their lives with shipping, deploring in 
the House of Commons the condition of our mercantile ma- 
rine. As a matter of fact, however, so far is it from being 
true that our mercantile marine is depressed that the very reverse 
is the truth. During 1878 and 1879, as Mr. Giffen points out, 
when the late bad times were at their worst, there was a large in- 
crease in the entries and clearances of shipping at the ports of the 
United Kingdom ; this increase was exclusively in British vessels, 
there being, indeed, a decrease in foreign entries and clearances ; 
and, moreover, the increase was most marked in steam ship- 
ing. Nor is this all. The new tonnage added to the Register 
in the United Kingdom in every year during the late depres- 
sion has exceeded 400,000 tons, It is clear, therefore, that, 
instead of fiading it difficult to hold its own, as advocates of 
reciprocity would wish to persuade us, the British mercantile 
marine is beating foreign shipping in bad times as well as in good, 
or, rather, in bad times even more than in good. From 1840 up to 
1876 the foreign tonnage entered and cleared at ports in the 
United Kingdom continued to increase much more slowly than the 
British tonnage, yet it did increase; but since 1876 it has been 
steadily decreasing. On the other hand, the British tonnage en- 
tered and cleared has gone on continuously increasing. Whereas in 
1873, the year of highest inflation, the tonnage of British 
ships in the British trade was only 66°7 per cent. of the total 
tonnage employed in the trade, in 1879 it was as much 
as 71 per cent.; and we may add, to show that this gain of 
British at the expense of foreign shipping is not accidental, that 
in 1860 the proportion had been as low as 56°3 per cent. During the 
past twenty years, therefore, British pre-eminence at sea has been 
establishing itself on a more and more secure basis. If it be 
urged that during the late bad times British shipping was em- 
ployed with little profit to the owners, and drove out foreign 
shipping merely because there was a larger capital behind it, we 
point to the new tonnage added to the Register as referred to 
above. Clearly new vessels would not be built at this rate unless 
they could be employed profitably. The immense proportion of 
British ships in the British trade will best be understood when we 
say that in 1878 the proportion of native tonnage was only 
25'7 per cent. in the United States foreign trade; in the French, 
only 30°1; in the Dutch, only 29°1 ; in the German, only 37°7 ; and 
in the Russian, in 1877, only 8:2. It is further observed by Mr. 
Giffen that, in addition to the vessels employed in our own trade 
with other countries, British vessels are largely employed in the 
trade between the Colonies and certain foreign countries; and in 
support of this statement he refers to tables prepared in his 
department for the use of the Colonial Defence Commission. It 
would be very interesting to have those tables; for, so far as we 
are aware,no statistics on the subject have yet been published. 

We have seen that the British mercantile marine continues to 
gain ground upon the merchant navies of other countries, and that 
in our own trade, whether coastwise or with the rest of the world, 
the British tonnage engaged is to the foreign as 71 to 29, or over 
7 to 3. We have seen also that it is largely employed in the 
trade of foreign countries with one another, and we have glanced 
incidentally at the fact that its recent growth has been chiefly in 
steamers. This last is the point of real importance, as it gives us 
unquestioned preponderance at sea. Even in England the employ- 
ment of steam at sea advanced slowly. In 1840 the entire steam 
tonnage of the United Kingdom was only 87,539 tons; ten years 
later it had not quite doubled, being no more than 167,398 tons; 
even in 1860 it was no more than 452,352 tons; and it was not 
till 1870 that it quite equalled the sailing tonnage. In that year 
our steam merchant navy reached 1,111,375 tons, which, allow- 
ing with Mr. Giffen a steam ton to be equal in effectiveness to 

about four sailing tons, would be very nearly equivalent to 4} 
million sailing tons. But in 1870 the sailing fleet of the United 
Kingdom amounted to 4,506,318 tons. Thus steam took more 
than thirty years to overtake sails. But during the past nine 
years the construction of steam vessels has been enormous, while 
the sailing merchant navy has actually decreased. In 1879 
the steam mercantile marine of the United Kingdom amounted 
to 2,508,102 tons, being an increase of over 125 per cent. in 
the nine years. But, on the other hand, the sailing fleet 
atood at only 4,013,187 tons, being a decrease of almost half a 
million tons in the nine years, or just one-ninth. Reckoning, as be- 
fore, each steam ton to be equal to four sailing tons, our steam fleet 
would be now equivalent to 10 million sailing tons, and, adding 
the sailing vessels, we should get a total of 14 million tons, This, 
it will be understood, is the tonnage of the United Kingdom alone. 
But the tonnage of the whole British Empire amounts to 
2,733,269 steam tons and 5,729,095 sailing tons, which, computing 
as before, is equivalent to 16 million sailing tons. The steam 
merchant navies of foreign countries are small, and consequently 
the 8,200,000 tons of all kinds which comprise those navies are 


computed by Mr. Giffen to be equivalent to less than 11} millions 
sailing tons. In effectiveness, therefore, it follows that the tonnage 
of the British Empire is about 58 per cent. of the whole tonnage 
of the world. In other words, it exceeds that of other mari- 
time nations in the proportion of 58 to 42. Further, the mercan- 
tile marine of the United Kingdom alone exceeds those of the 
countries not comprised in the British Empire by 2} million tons 
or by a tonnage equal to the whole sea-going marine of the United 
States added to the merchant navy of France. If we inquire in what 
trades the growth of British shipping is most marked, we find that it 
in those with the principal Euro countries and the United States. 
Thus, in the trade with the United States the clearances of steam 
shipping during the last four years have increased one million tons, 
in that with France half a million tons, with Germany and Russia 
300,000 tons each, with Italy 320,000 tons. There is also an in- 
crease in the trade with the Colonies and British possessions, but 
it is much smaller than in the other cases mentioned. It is, how- 
ever, to be borne in mind that the voyage to India, Hong Kong, or 
Australia is very much longer than to any of Europe and the 
Atlantic ports of America, and consequently that a proportionate 
increase of the shipping employed on those distant voyages may be 
going on, though it is not so apparent on the face of the returns. 
The growth of our mercantile marine being, as we have seen above, 
altogether in steamers, it was to be that the size of the 
ships would increase; and we find that the fact is so. It 
is true even of sailing ships, the average measurement of which 
has risen from 202 tons in 1860 to 238 tons last year. But, as was 
to have been expected, it is in steamers that we find the most 
marked enlargement. Their ave measurement in 1860 was 
430 tons; in 1870, 464 tons; and year, 651 tons. The in- 
crease of size in the last nine years is pong remarkable, and 
points to a great gain in economy, as well as in efficiency. And 
this increased economy is still further shown in the very slight 
addition to the number of men and boys employed. Thus, 
since 1860 the number has risen only from 171,592 to 193,548, or 
about fourteen per cent. From the point of view of national de- 
fence this is not so satisfactory, as it shows that the mercantile 
marine is becoming less and less a nursery for the Royal Navy. 
But for purely trading purposes the fact is of the highest import- 
ance. If the strength of the crews Lol in the same proportion as 
the shipping, maritime business would suffer from every variation 
in the labour market. 

The advantages derived by the country from its great preponder- 
ance at sea are so obvious as hardly to call for remark. If we were 
involved in war we should have an immense reserve of strength 
to draw upon in numberless ways. The building yards, which, as 
we have seen, are kept employed in bad times as well as in good, 
would be at the disposal of the Government for rapidly increasing 
its fighting fleet ; many of the vessels now employed in trade might 
be armed and used with effect in various services; and the rest 
would afford means of conveying troops from and to distant 
of the world, and provisioning armies in the field. It is often said, 
indeed, that the very magnitude of our commerce is its wealmess, 
since it would fall a prey to cruisers. But there are two sides 
even to this question. The United Kingdom beats the world in 
the construction of ships, and consequently hostile Alabamas, if 
fitted out against us, ought to be quickly chased from the 
seas by vessels infinitely their superiors in speed and power. This, 
however, is too large a subject for incidental notice. We will 
only say in general that our resources are intrinsically as avail- 
able for war as for peace, for attack as for defence, and that it is 
our own fault if our wealth is not also our strength In the 
meanwhile, so long as peace continues, our maritime pre-emi- 
nence secures to us the greater of the carrying trade of 
the world. England has commercial relations with every part of 
the earth ; with many parts it almost monopolizes the commerce ; 
and in all this vast trade three out of every four tons employed 
are British, besides a large number of ships employed in other 
trades. The freights thus earned go towards enabling us to 
pay for the goods we import from every country, and partly 
account for the fact that we constantly import more than we 
export without drawing upon our capital. They also help to 
explain our command over the money markets of the world. 
Nor is the eflect to be overlooked of the constant appearance 
of British ships in every port. The perpetual presence of the 
British flag, and the familiarity thus acqui with British 
ways, British goods, and British money, predispose the natives 
to deal with this country, As regards the causes of our pre- 
eminence, they are to be found partly in the commercial pre- 
eminence of England, and in her possession of more capital, more 
skill, and more mechanical appliances than other countries, and 
partly in the natural aptitudes of her poops, but chiefly in the 
revolution that has been effected during the last twenty years in 
naval construction. We have seen above how steam has been 
superseding sails, and how the process has been accelerated during 
the past nine years. Simultaneously iron has been supplanting 
wood as the material of shipbuilding; and it is this latter change 
more particularly which has given us the advantage over all com- 
petitors, for iron ships can be built better and more cheaply here 
than anywhere elsein the world. Nodoubt, also, the unwise legis- 
lation of other countries has materially helped us; the United 
States, for example, forbid their shipowners to buy foreign-built 
vessels, thus compelling them to compete against us with inferior 
ships. The result of all these co-operating causes is that we 
are able to do more work at sea than all our rivals put together, 
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that our shipowners are getting the carrying trade of the world 
into their hands, and that, whether for commerce or for war, we 

uired a position which no other nation has ever attained 
snd which nothing but senseless negligence or rash and stupid 
parsimony can seriously endanger. © 


LEARNING IN THE ARMY. 


{>= the above heading the Daily News lately in- 
formed its readers that the German Minister of War has 
exhorted colonels commanding regiments to urge their subal- 
terns to the study of modern languages. This, we are told, is no 
new thing, for a similar recommendation is issued every year in 
some form or other, and, moreover, it “does not apply to languages 
only, but to science, art, and even to accomplishments which, 
from a military point of view, are generally considered of minor 
importance—such as musical talent and facility of elocution.” We 
must confess ourselves somewhat at a loss to understand the neces- 
sity for official encouragement in the case of the last two items. 
A musical subaltern, especially if he is in the early stages of the 
cornopean, is regarded rather as a curse than a blessing by his 
brother officers ; and if there is one profession more than another 
in which, in our opinion, speechmaking should be discouraged, it is 
the army. According to the Daily News, however, the Germans 
think differently, though we must say that the way in which 
these accomplishments are turned to account in the German army 
strikes us, from a military point of view, as somewhat peculiar. 
For instance, we read that, “If it were desired to have the mili- 
tary resources of Persia examined, the records would be searched 
for the names of officers having acquaintance with the Shal’s 
dominions; or, to take a firming Bon 0 example, if Louis II, of 
Bavaria were to visit Berlin, the staff chosen to attend him 
would probably be selected from amongst officers noted for their 

t love of music. . . . It isnot too much to say that, if the 
Ferman} War Office wanted to com offhand a staff of good 


ows for the entertainment of some yoo potentate, it could | 
ed in comic acting, | 


designate at once a batch of officers s 
singing, and endowed with a knack of turning society verses.” 
These are all doubtless valuable military accomplishments, and 
we are confident that the British taxpayer will agree with us on 
this point; but the Daily News is in error in supposing that they 
are the exclusive property of German officers. We believe that 
our own War Office also could find, without much searching, any 
number of officers of this description, who would devote them- 
selves with zeal and energy to the entertainment of any “captive 
potentate who might be sent to England. It would be difficult 
to imagine a more interesting s le than Cetywayo living at 
free quarters in London, surrounded by a staff of officers specially 
selected by the Horse Guards for their advanced views on the 
subject of polygamy, busily engaged in “comic acting, singing,” 
ol “turning society verses” for his amusement. The Daily 
News, however, does not confine itself to speculations on a 
possible future, but points out how in actual experience these 
accomplishments of the versatile German officers were once 
utilized. “Indeed something of this kind was effected when 
Napoleon III. was a prisoner at Wilhelmshohe, for all the officers 
appointed to attend him spoke French with a fluency that 
astonished him, whilst one of them had been chosen purposely 
because he had written a number of treatises on the conquest of 
Gaul, and was likely to prove companionable to the Imperial 
author of the Life of Cesar.” We have always felt inclined to 
oe captive potentates” when they are made, as they often have 

, the objects of ostentatious and ridiculous attentions on the 
part of their conquerors, and we have often thought how bored 
the poor King of France must have been when the Black Prince 
insisted on performing the duties of a mess-waiter to him; but the 
case of Napoleon III. strikes us as the hardest of all. To be de- 
feated, to lose his throne, and be made a prisoner, was bad enough ; 
to be surrounded by officers of his enemy’s army detailed for the 
express purpose of entertaining him with what in his circum- 
stances must have been something very like buffoonery, was worse ; 
but to have one of them constantly reminding him that he had 
written a conspicuously unsuccessful book was surely the unkind- 
est cut of all. 

The moral of our contemporary’s lecture may be condensed as 
follows:—You never know at what moment a “captive poten- 
tate” may fall into your hands, therefore have the officers of 
your army educated in “comic acting, singing, and turning 
society verses.” He then affords us the startling information 
that “the British army is not managed like the German, and 
our social system is not like that of our neighbours, so that 


we should imagine, judging by the specimen _ given; but let us | 


. Weare told that “ there are some ledgers at the Berlin 

ar Office in which hundreds of officers are entered as 
of s 

whether we might not take a leaf out of those ledgers at Berlin. 
With colonies stretching in every direction, and with necessities 
constantly recurring for countries nearer home, it would 
be highly desirable that the War Office should know exactly how 
many of our officers are versed in foreign tongues, and to what 
extent.” Has the writer of this extraordinary effusion never heard 
of such a thiug as « cvatidential report? Is he aware that such 
reports are annually made on every oificer in the service to the 


being | 
pecial gifts,” and, further on, “it may be questioned | 


Commander-in-Chief? A form of one of these documents is 
lying on the table before us; it is War Office Form No, 1,114, 
and, if examined, will be found to contain all the informa- 
tion that the Daily News suggests, and a good deal more. For 
instance, the following are some of the heads:—Whether the 
officer was a cadet at the Royal Military College; whether passed 
through Staff College; whether passed through any other 
schools of instruction, eaentioning certificates obtained; whether 
acquainted with any and what foreign languages; whether 
distinguished in the field or noticed in despatches or general 
orders. There are also headings for battles or campaigns, 
orders or decorations, service on the staff, whether general 
or regimental, state of health, fitness for active service, eye- 
sizht, horsemanship, reasons for considering the officer fit for his 
position or for advancement, opinion as to his general abilities, 
reasons for dissatisfaction (if any) with his conduct, and other 
similar information. True, we observe with regret the absence of 
headings for “ comic acting, singing,” &c.; but surely there is 
enough in the list we have given to enable the military autho- 
rities to form a pretty fair opinion as to each officer's value and 
attainments. A considerable part of the article we are discussing 
is Lased upon the assumption that our officers do not study foreign 
languages, and that they require encouragement to do so. Again, 
we would ask, has the writer never seen an Indian Army List? 
If he merely glances at one, he will find scores and scores of 
officers distinguished for proficiency in one or more of a list of 
languages including Hindustani, Persian, Arabian, Oordoo, Tamil, 
Sanskrit, Burmese, and several other Eastern tongues. Has he 
never seen a report of one of the annual final examinations at the 
Staff College? We take up one or two at random, and we find, in 
addition to the one language which is obligatory on every can- 
didate, a goodly list of others as extra subjects, among which we 
may mention French, German, Hindustani, Dutch, Russian, 
Spanish and Italian. The Daily News, however, in its sudden 
linguistic frenzy, would have languages to supersede everything, 
except of course comic acting and singing; for we read that 
“ numbers of officers of studious mood think they do their 
duty in devoting themselves to what they term professional 
studies—mathematics, engineering, and fortification—even though 
they may have no taste for such pursuits; but even in war-time 
how many of these find their attainments of any use to them? 
With the encouragement given to the study of the so-called 
military sciences, the army will always have enough engineers and 
draughtsmen, but 1t can never have too many linguists.” We 
certainly should have thought that the much despised “ mathe- 
matics, engineering, and fortification” would prove at least as 
useful as the most attentive study of German to an officer 
who is about to embark for a war, say, in New Guinea. The 
Daily News is evidently seriously dissatisfied with our present 
system of military education, for we are told that, “as things go at 
present, the oilicers of our army have not incentives enough to study 
things outside the ordinary military curriculum.” We wonder 
whether the writer has any notion what the ordinary curriculum of 
the young officer ot the present day is like. Itis not perhaps very 
elaborate or very arduous; but still, by the time he has passed his 
drill, his course of musketry instruction, his gymnastics, his course 01 
garrison instruction—including as it does tactics, military drawing 
and topography, military iaw and fortification—and by the time he 
has attended a possible course at Hythe for musketry, another at 
Aldershot or elsewhere tor signalling, and another at Chatham for 
field works, he has done pretty well. It is easy enough to suggest 
that officers ought to snow more, and that “a prize in money or a 
step in promotion ” should be given to an officer for every language 
in which he may become proficient; but we cannot say that 
we agree with the wmiter. Good reginieutal officers are the 
life and soul of our army, and they are those who make their 
regiment their home, and who identify themselves with their 
men, not merely in the barrack or on the parade-ground, but in 
their sports and recreations, at all times and in all seasons. Ii 
officers were to spend all their available time in studying languages 
and sciences for money or other prizes, they would soon cease to 
take the smallest interest in their men, and would look upon al 

duty as a tedious nuisance. 

We have had enough and to spare of this servile imitation o 
foreign models, and the sooner we recognize this fact the better. 
The whole article we have heen discussing is written with the 
notion that the German officer is better than the British becaus: 
he studies foreign languages and sciences. We do not admit the 
superiority; on the contrary, we feel confident that if a dozen 
of each could be taken at random, the British officers would be 
found to be better shots, better horsemen, more travelled—and 


| therefore possessing greater knowledge of the world—more seli- 


q : , reliant in emergencies, and withal quite as accomplished. It is 
in some things their example would be of little use to us.” So | 


certainly surprising that a journal like the Daily News should 
have devoted a whole column to such unmitigated nonsense as we 
have been describing. ‘The article only adds one more to the 
numerous proots already existing of the astounding ignorance on 
military matters which characterizes the British civilian. 


RACING. 


= HEN the racing season has begun, even a general election 

does not prevent men who are fond of the Turf from in- 
teresting themselves in their favourite pursuit. During the time 
that the late electioneering excitement was at its height, heavy 
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betting on the a hing Derb n for the first time. Indeed 
the Turf has a diversion among poli- 
ticians, and many Cabinet Ministers have owned studs of race- 
horses. Racing matters form a convenient neutral topic of con- 
vyersation in the lobbies of the House of Commons; politicians of 
opposite principles may agree as to the capability or otherwise of 
some four-year-old to give a three-year-old 7 lbs. over six furlongs, 
and statesmen who do not sit on the same side of the House at 
St. Stephen’s may vote for the same measures in the great Turf 
Parliament at Newmarket. A year ago we called attention to the 
fact that the enormous sum of 225,000/, had been given to be run 
for at the various race meetings in Great Britain and Ireland, during 
the preceding season; but this amount was exceeded by more 
than 8,oo0o/. in the season of 1879. On the other hand, the actual 
amount raced for, including the stakes, was about 10,000/. less in 
1879 than in 1878. During the two previous years, again, the 
amount of added money had been increased by something like 
30,000/. a year, so that although the Turf, in a financial point of 
view, is holding its own, it cannot be said to have advanced with 
such prodigious strides in 1879 as in 1878 or 1877. As regards 
the number of horses that have run during the year there has not 
been much difference for the last five years, the lowest number 
within that period which ran in one year having been 2,054 and 
the highest 2,113. Objectors to two-year-old racing may be glad 
to hear that the number of horses of that age which took part in 
races during 1879 was fewer by twenty-nine than that of the pre- 
vious year, Although the number of racehorses aged five or up- 
wards was higher in 1879 than 1878, it is very noticeable that 
during the last three years there have not been half as many 
horses aged five or upwards running in public as there were during 
a similar period ten years ago. Those who dislike short courses 
may not be pleased to know that last year a far larger sum of 
added money was given for races between five and six furlongs in 
length than for those of any other distance. It was to selling 
races of five or six furlongs, too, that the largest bulk of money 
was added. Beyond that distance the money added to selling 
races diminished at a wonderful ratio, decreasing rapidly from 
32,0001. at five or six furlongs, to 205/. at two miles and 
upwards, 

Breeders have lately had the choice of several fresh horses of 
promise at the stud. The speedy but uncertain Trappist, by Her- 
mit, with his immensely powerful quarters and his many other 
good points, although he may not be a very evenly made horse, 
ought, if judiciously mated, to produce some grand specimens of 
the English racehorse. How far his own uncertain disposi- 
tion and that of his sire may be transmitted to his descendants 
time alone can prove. Then there are the winners of the 
two iast Derbys—namely, Sefton and Sir Bevys. It may be 
objected that little can be boasted of the stamina of our race- 
horses when winners of the Derby are put to the stud in 
twelve months; but it must not be forgotten that in Turf 
history many winners of great races, from one cause or another, 
have been sent to the stud at an early age. A Derby winner 
is of all horses the least likely to pay his way for the future in 
handicaps, or even weight-for-age races in which the winner of 
the Derby is penalized; in addition to which there are still re- 
maining some owners who would not like to see their horses which 
have won the highest honours of the Turf afterwards disgraced by 
defeat. For breeding purposes, again, it may pay better to put at 
once to the stud a horse that has won the Derby. There is no 
loftier prize that he can possibly win, and if his fame should 
afterwards be tarnished by defeat he may be distrusted for the 
future by breeders. There are, however, exceptions to every rule, 
and there can be no doubt that when Sefton had won the Derby 
he was not nearly so much thought of as when he finally retired 
from the Turf. After he had won the Blue Riband of racing it 
was said, and with great apparent reason, that he had not been 
opposed by a field of the character or quality usually found in the 
Derby, and some people thought that the whole thing was a 
fluke. But before Sefton left the Turf he had proved himself 
to be a horse of unusual merit, and his breeding is good 
enough to give every hope of his success at the stud. Sir 
Bevys is undoubtedly a very plain and mean-looking horse, 
and he ran wretchedly in the St. Leger; but nevertheless he 
won the Derby, and his victory was achieved on a day when the 
course was unusually heavy. The probabili 
have been beaten if the ground had been in its usual state; but 
for all that it must be allowed that he showed evidences of 
wonderful stamina, and, judiciously crossed, he may prove of great 
value at the stud. If, as is sometimes argued, strength and en- 
durance are qualities in whith our modern racehorses are some- 
what deficient, here is an admirable opportunity of producing 
them, and a son of Favonius and Hampton’s dam cannot be ob- 
jected to as a coarsely-bred horse, even if his own appearance be 
not particularly aristocratic. No breeding could be more fashion- 
able than that of Beauclerc, by Rosicrucian out of Bonny Bell, 
un ing preparation for his three-year-old engagements. It 
was a pity that he was started for the St. Leger of 1878. Some 
breeders may mistrust his twisted fore-leg, but we hope that a 
horse which showed such excellence as a two-year-old will have a 
good chance given him at the stud. 

High among the successful sires last year must be ranked Ad- 
venturer, if the amount of money won by their stock is to con- 
stitute greatness. His daughter, Wheel of Fortune, alone won 
More than 13,000/.,and few horses have ever gained such a reputa- 


is that he would | 


tion as her's. Bertram was the sire of but one winner last year, bat. 
that was the famous two-year-old, Robert the Devil, who won the 
Rous Memorial Stakes at Goodwood, a race worth over 2,00c/, Don- 
caster has sprung into fame as a sire with Bend Or, who as a two- 
year-old won more than 5,000/. without being defeated. Rosi- 
crucian’s celebrity was maintained last year by his 9 tart 
Douranee, who won nine races, worth in all consid y more 
than 4,000/., although she suffered four defeats. His two-year-old 
Brotherhood also ran well, winning little less than 3,000l. 
Eighteen horses by Rosicrucian won races during the season. The 
extraordinary successes of Isonomy, who was probably the best 
horse in training last season, and the victory of Deendieet in the 
Middle Park Plate, were alone sufficient to make a high reputation 
for Sterling. If not the handsomest of horses, the powerful quarters 
and many good points of Isonomy ought to satisfy breeders, while 
his stamina and speed are much to the credit of his sire. It is 
difficult to compare the horses of one year with those of another, 
but it is quite possible that we may not in the course of seve 

years have seen a better horse than Isonomy was when at his best 
last season. Blair Athol had fifteen winners and Hermit sixteen 
during 1879; but the Palmer and Speculum could boast the 
longest list of all, twenty of the stock of each of these horses 
having won races. Favonius and the French horse Flageolet were 
the sires of the winners of the Derby and the St. Leger. 
Lord Clifden was still represented by the famous Jannette, 
Lord Clive, and the useful Roehampton. Early in the season many 
good judges thought that a filly by Prince Charlie was going to 
turn out the best three-year-old of the year. This was the 
splendidly shaped Reconciliation. Although she did not fulfil 

e extravagant expectations which had been formed of her, she 
won a couple of thousand pounds in stakes during the summer. 
Prince Charlie was much more glorified by his two-year-old 
Prestonpans, which won over three thousand pounds, and was 
sold for an enormous sum of money as well. Thormanby was 
the sire of but one winner, but this was the handsome Charibert, 
who won the Two Thousand, which was worth more than six 
thousand pounds last year. Charibert afterwards turned out an 
unsatisfactory horse; but there can be no doubt that he did 
honour to his sire on the day of the Two Thousand. 

The heavy engagements of many horses in training show the 
vitality of racing. Several two-year-olds have between forty and 
fifty engagements before them, while many yearlings are already 
entered for a large number of races, one, we observe, having twenty- 
two engagements. Considering the proverbial depression of 
and the scarcity of superfluous cash, it is wonderful that racing 
is so prosperous as it is. During the last couple of seasons there 
have been fewer horses in the hunting field than usual, but the 
number of horses that have taken part in races has been scarcely, 
if at all, affected. In bad times one would naturally eg 
to reduce their studs of racehorses; but this has not been done 
to any appreciable extent. Perhaps no expensive amusement 
has thriven so well during the late years of depression as the 
much-abused sport of racing, and it has stood the test far better 
than have art collections, libraries, yachts, moors, and hunting 
studs. However dull, too, business may have been during the 
last two years on the Stock ——— there has been too much 
instead of too little animation in the betting-ring. 

Events have happened within the last year and a half which 
have drawn attention to the rule of racing which renders void a 
horse’s entrance to a race on the death of his original nominator. 
It is said that within the last few months one gentleman gave 
7,000. for a horse which has since been disqualified for the Two 
Thousand by the death of its nominator; and that another, in 
order to win the Derby, gave 6,000/. for a horse which has been 
disqualified for a similar reason. Hasty legislation on the Turf, 
as elsewhere, is highly objectionable, but it appears to us that 
members .of the Jockey Club might find it worth while to reflect 
at their leisure upon the question whether it might not be desir- 
able that a purchaser of a horse should have the power of getting 
its nominations transferred into his own name 9 a formal 
official instrument. 


| 


REVIEWS. 


BURTON’S REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE.* 
(Second Notice.) 


ope rggaa minds have frequently been distressed by the fact 
that political necessity, real or supposed, is wont to exer- 
cise an overruling influence upon the course of legislation, and 
that the genesis of measures which have indisputably proved 
beneficent in their results is at times a less attractive study 
than those results themselves. The history of the Union between 
England and Scotland, which appropriately occupies considerable 
space in Mr. Burton’s work, forms a case in point. It is indeed 
burdened by no such unrighteous reminiscences as those attaching 
to the history of another Union, achieved about a century later. 


Mr. Burton is able to a to previous investigations of his own, 
which his predecessor tanhope has wledged to be 


* A Histo the Reign of Queen Anne. John Hill Burton, D.C 
te William Blackwood & Sons. 
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satisfactory, as having completely refuted the “ odious suspicions” 
of corruption that fora time hung round the transactions of the 
year 1706. But though neither Lord Banff was bribed by his 
114. 28., nor others by more emphatically persuasive sums, it is 
well known that another noxious ingredient was not absent from 
the cement of the Scottish Union. The demeanour of the lesser 
country had been successful in intimidating the statesmanship of 
the greater, until, as Mr. Burton says, it was well understood that 
all resistance to the treaty would be in the former, while at West- 
minster even the possibility of successful opposition was taken 
away by a lawyer's device. All practical English politicians, not 
blinded by Jacobite sympathies, had come to recognize the neces- 
sity that Scotland must be held closer if she was to be held 
at all; it was not love, nor even in the first instance 
self-interest, that brought the two countries to the embrace 
in which of old King James I. had ho to see them 
locked. The Scottish feeling of bitterness against England, in so 
far as it was not merely the result of ancient antipathies, was 
not altogether unreasonable. Mr. Burton shows how rapidly that 
feeling had grown to the extravagant and almost frenzied height 
which it had reached by the time of the Act of Security. The 
Restoration monarchy, which owed so much to Scotland, and not 
the Protectorate, had hit Scotland hard by its Navigation Act. 
In the Restoration edition the Act was “shaken free of the defect 
that gave a share in its beneficence to Scotland”; for it had been 
“among the Englishman’s denunciations of the Protectorate Go- 
vernment that it admitted the impoverished and sordid Scots to a 
participation in the sources of England's wealth.” Then came the 
ic Darien blunder, unredeemed by the glorious victory of 
Zu ti,and King William’s all but dying message commending 
the Union as the last and only remedy for the existing relations 
between the two countries. It would indeed seem that the col- 
lapse of the negotiations of 1702 was owing to the apprehension of 
the English Commissioners that their acquiescence in the Scotch 
demand for Free-trade would ultimately be disavowed. But that 
which brought the later negotiations to a more successful issue 
was no argument or claim of an economical nature. It was, in a 
word, that Act of Security to which the Queen’s Commissioner 
in the first instance, with a very intelligible instinct, refused to 
ive the royal assent. The Act put into words a sentiment which 
ore long found perhaps as extraordinary a mode of expression as 
has ever marked the international relations of two States not on 
the eve of actual warfare. Mr. Burton tells with much spirit and 
frankness the strange story of the seizure of the Worcester, and 
of the judicial murders which followed. He calls the former, “ if 
we look on it in its abstract nature... as absolute an act of 
treachery as the massacre of Glencoe,” though it was primarily 
intended by way of reprisal for the seizure in the Thames of the 
Scots Indian and African Company’s vessel Annandale, “The Scotch 
Plot,’ which Mr. Burton introduces as “another incident of the 
iod,” proved a mere flash in the pan; but the fears aroused by it 
ound their way into the Queen’s Speech and the House of Lords, 
and helped further to charge the already heavily-laden atmo- 
sphere. Mr. Burton takes the opportunity of giving some account 
of the notorious Simon Fraser of Lovat, of whom Dr. Doran 
had so much to say in his last gossip about the Jacobites, and of 
whom the late Mountstuart Elphinstone, as he told Mr. Burton, 
discovered the “ absolute duplicate” in an Afghan chief. On 
this occasion Simon Fraser’s effort was of that tentative sort 
which in history only seems ridiculous when it is not, sooner or 
later, followed by a more serious venture of the same description. 
The Act of Security left the future very much to take care of 
itself; but Mr. Burton has judiciously pointed out that the sup- 
plementary “Act anent Peace and War,’ provided against 
the power falling at once and absolutely into the hands of any- 
one who might be strong enough to make himself master of 
the situation at the Queen’s death. The Act introduced a vital 
change into the Scottish constitution; but then it must be 
allowed that the Scottish constitution was generally, in a far 
more marked degree than the English, at the mercy of the 
elements. The reason of this lay partly in what Mr. Burton 
alsewhere notices—“ the easy slovenly practice of the estates of 
Scotland.” The Scottish Parliament, which now assumed the 
right of approving or preventing a declaration of war, had less 
than a century before been a mere instrument in the hands of 
the Crown. It isa curious, though to be sure an idle question, 
whether Scottish Parliamentary life would have endured under a 
te government. 
general, we notice with pleasure in these volumes the absence 
of any tendency, such as the very fulness of the annals of this 
reign is only too apt to produce, towards making too much of the 
raonal element in national history. Not that Mr. Burton with- 
folds his judgments of persons, which are often both shrewd and 
merous. Of Queen Anne, narrow-minded though she was in most 
directions, it is indeed difficult to think without a certain kindness, 
more especially when one remembers her domestic misfortunes. Her 
“ promised children were so numerous that it is a question whether 
there were more than seventeen.” Six only survived long enough 
te be baptized ; of whom, as is well known, one, William Duke of 
Gloucester, lived into his twelfth year, when his premature though 
not altogether surprising death was mourned as a national cala- 
mity. at in an age which still clung to such superstitions as 
“touching for the evil,” these losses should have been interpreted as 
a divine judgment upon the Queen four her impiety as a daughter, 
is intelligible enough. But it was these very losses which, as 
Mr. Burton observes, intensified in the Queen the sense of isolation 


that other causes helped to produce. Her maternal relations de- 
clined to rally round her, her uncle, the Earl of Olarendon, actually 
refusing to take the oath of allegiance. Her husband was a cipher, 
and her children were dead. Her throne was to go to strangers 
and foreigners ; and thus 

perhaps it befell that the Queen’s personal friends had far more influence 
- = destinies of her reign than her husband or her nearest blood 

ations. 


This is at once a reasonable and a generous way of accounting for 
what is so often ridiculed as nothing but Mrs. Morley’s infatuation 
for Mrs. Freeman. The scandals against the earlier part of Marl- 
borough’s career, again, Mr. Burton dismisses in the same generous 
tone. He is properly treated as the real hero of this History—a 
genius to whom justice is done even out of the mouth of a jealous 
rival such as Peterborough. One noticeable feature in Marlborough 
as & commander was his successful endeavour to preserve a decent 
and respectable tone among his troops, and even to encourage re~ 
ligious observances among them. This is all the more curious 
when the general English system of enlistment as practised in that 
age is borne in mind. Mr, Burton has very graphically illustrated 
the recruiting practices of Sergeant Kite and his fellows; and it is 
certainly remarkable that out of materials thus collected Marl- 
borough should have formed the army which, after Blenheim, 
solemnized the morrow of victory by the celebration of a religious 
service at the head of every regiment. It would appear that the 
navy was less perfectly regenerated than the army—doubtless 
because of the “ greater temptations to rapacity ” besetting the 
former service. Peterborough bitterly complains to Godolphin of 
the scandalous greed of admirals and sailors, which, together 
with their ignorance, will, he fears, prove ruinous to the cause of 
the Allies. 

Of Peterborough himself Mr. Burton could not fail to write 
with something of the picturesqueness which any mention of 
that erratic hero’s name seems naturally to call forth in an historian; 
and the following lively passage draws an effective contrast between 
the most brilliant figure of the Spanish war and the refugee general, 
the memory of whose failure has survived that of his services. 
We may add that Mr. Burton declines to see in the defeat of 
Almanza more than “ the typical drop in the bucket—the last 
incident that proclaimed the victorious side”; and that he 
suggests a measure of consolation for our national pride in the 
fact that “ the number of British soldiers in the battle, if they 
exceeded three, did not reach four, thousand ”:— 


We have already seen that Galway was a soldier of the French type 5 
and, though it may not be said that Peterborough was a soldier of the Eng- 
lish, or indeed of any type, he was such a soldier as England only could 
produce and tolerate. The gravity and supreme importance of the great 
game of war had, by long traditional influences, impressed on the I'rench 
soldier the solemnity of everything, from the grandest efforts of heroism to 
the smallest pedantries of discipline, while he is on active duty; and what- 
ever frivolities or eccentricities may live in his character are dormant there. 
That Galway was the French soldier cultivated to a high type made any 
earnest co-operation between him and Peterborough impossible; it would 
have been as if in the performance of some solemn religious rite a bishop o 
the Church of England and a ranting Muggletonian were appointed to cc- 
operate. Both these generals were men of high heroism and generous 
nature; and, where sagacity has been employed in discovering animosities 
and jealousies between them, the utter unconformity of their natures may 
suffice to account for the disastrous results. That they acted apart and had 
separate careers was more the doing of Galway than of Peterborough. The 
distinguished French commander acted on the impulses of the respectable 
man who, secking a correct and decorous walk through life, finds himself 
thrown into company and co-operation with that eccentric discarder of con- 
ventionalities colloquially described as a ‘harum-scarum.” Anything that 
distinguished Marlborough from the French commanders was in a different 
shape—that of a vast superiority over them in their own special qualities. 
This has been emphatically acknowledged by the great Napoleon, not onl 
in the reverence paid to his memory, but the efforts to make Marlborough’s 
military career a lesson to the otlicers in the Imperial service of France. 


We observe, by the way, that Mr. Burton agrees with Lord Stan- 
oy who had not the same materials at command for arriving at 
a definite judgment on the point, in regarding Defoe’s (if it was 
Defoe’s) Captain Carleton as an historical personage and his 
Memoirs as an historical authority. The question seems fairly 
ripe for a full exposition and final settlement. 

The author of this History, as we have already indicated, is by 
no means prone to overrate the influence of personal character and 
personal motive upon the progress of national events. This is no- 
where more visible than in his account of the occurrences which led 
to the catastrophe of the Whigs in 1710, and indirectly prepared the 
conclusion of peace. He cites, in order to supplement or correct 
it, the saying of Hallam, that “ the House of Bourbon would prob- 
ably not have reigned beyond the Pyreness but for Sarah and Abi- 
gail at Queen Anne’s toilet.” Itis only fair to add that “ the sagest 
of historians” had, a sentence or two before, attributed the downfall 
of the Whigs to the coincidence with the Court intrigues of the 
popular clamour against Sacheverell’s impeachment. Less judicious 
writers have attributed to one or the other cause individually a 
result which was amg 4 due to the co-operation of both. Thus 
Mr. Burton cites from the historian Paul Chamberlen a review of 
the consequences of the “one man” Sacheverell’s conduct, which 
reads something like a prose version of the famous passage against 
the Corsican usurper in the Rejected Addresses. Of the Sacheverell 
commotion itself, however, we have no hesitation in saying that 
Mr. Burton has furnished an account which future historians of 
Queen Anne’s reign will do well not to overlook. He must, we 
think, be allowed to have made it tolerably clear, not only that 
the debate on the impeachment, rather than the punishment to 
which the impeachment might lead, was the essential object of ita 
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moters, but also that, notwithstanding the popularity gained 
by their nominal victim, the purpose of the Whigs was in some 
measure fulfilled. The extreme paucity of Jacobite references in 
the debate furnished the best testimony possible to the weak- 
ness of the Jacobite cause; and Sacheverell himself, following 
either the advice of his friends or the promptings of his own 
discretion, in the course of the trial spontaneously offered an earnest 

yer that the succession might be perpetuated in the illustrious 
ad of Hanover. Nor is it without significance to find that, at 
all events according to Burnet, the general impression as to the 
Queen's favouring Sacheverell was erroneous; inasmuch as, though 
several of her chaplains openly showed their goodwill towards 
him, the Queen herself told the Bishop “that it was a bad ser- 
mon, and tht he,” the Doctor, “ deserved well to be punished for 
it.” Queen Anne's observation, as reported by the Latitudinarian 
prelate, is, however, unlikely to have troubled the mind of 
the assailant of comprehension and toleration much more than the 
four episcopal speeches against him in the House of Lords. He 
belonged to a school which was rarely troubled by doubts as to 
the positions maintained by it; and his own mind seems to have 
been of a class to which uncertainty is, so to speak, unknown. At 
the same time, Mr. Burton is to be commended for his desire to 
do justice to a man standing “alone among the objects of great 
popular contests, as one who has had no historical vindicator.” It 
certainly seems hard, because the papers read by Sacheverell at his 
trial in his own defence were very different in tone from his 
sermons, to conclude at once that the former were not of his own 
composition. In Mr. Burton's opinion, the sermons, as well as 
the papers in question, “ are works of ability—of so much ability 
that one can quite understand his suiting ditlerent tones of thought 
and language to different conditions.” Altogether, the choice of 
@ victim was not quite so fortunate for the Whigs as they may 
have at first supposed; and undoubtedly Mr. Burton is right in 
blaming their want of judgment in selecting a clergyman. The 
days of Queen Anne were nearer than our own are to the times of 
clerical, more especially episcopal, martyrs. Yet it seems as if at 
first they had actually thought of flying high in this direction, and 
of calling to account the Bishop of Exeter, Ofispring Blackall, the 
eminent High Churchman whose Puritan prenomen still survives 
among the descendants of his family in Essex. A combatant of 
the lighter sort on the same side was Dr, William King, whose 
ready pen vindicated the High Church champion against the 
Modern Fanatic of William Bisset. Mr. Burton has some curious 
notes on both these popular controversialists, and shows incident- 
ally how, in the great art of literary mystilication, King was, not 
indeed the instructor, but the predecessor of Swift. 

We had intended to advert to some further points of interest in 
these volumes, but must conclude with a single query. The 
general candour and fairness of Mr. Burton as an historian is such 
that we confess to having had our breath taken away by a passage 
in his last volume relating to the Irish penal laws against the 
Roman Catholics. Allowing, as a matter of course, that these 
laws are “ palpably and offensively visible in the Irish statute- 
book,” he expresses his wonder at the absence of all evidence as 
to their enforcement. This, he thinks, “is all the more remark- 
able as much has been said about an infamous wretch named 
Garcia, not an Irish Orangeman but a Portuguese Jew,” notorious 
as a priest-hunter. If Mr. Burton will turn to Mr. Lecky’s 
chapter on Ireland in his late History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century, he will find—first, that Garcia was not the only person 
of his class, even in a period as to which our information happens 
to be peculiarly scanty, and, moreover, that for the previous years, 
which belong to the reign of Queen Anne itself, there is no lack of 
cases showing that, in the matter of priest-hunting at all events, 
the penal statutes were anything but adead letter. In other direc- 
tions, too, this chapter might furnish some suggestive comments 
on Mr. Burton's “ dubieties.”_ The entire question is far too wide 
a one for cursory treatment; but, while admitting our inability to 

int offhand to instances of two special results of the penal legis- 

tion asserted to have flowed from it, we cannot but express 
our surprise at the tone of scepticism in which Mr. Burton 
indulges as to that legislation having been practically enforced 
at all. Without actually saying that it was not, he expresses 
a wish to have the traces of its enforcement pointed out to him. 
This is, to say the least, an unsatisfactory way of treating a topic 
which is ly of a nature to be dismissed with a mere note of 
interrogation. 


OLD GLASGOW.* 


« FISHING town on the Clyde has grown into the rich and 

opulous Glasgow.” Thus we find, in the most popular of 
recent ap ee Histories, the history of Glasgow from the Union 
onwards shortly told. And those who know no more of its history 
might well wonder how Mr. Macgeorge has contrived to fill the 
handsome quarto we have now under review with memorials of a 
place about which there was so little to tell. But, truth to say, 
there is _~ as much fallacy as force in the sentence we have 
quoted, for the fishing town was the seat of an archbishopric, and 
could boast of a cathedral of fair form and ancient date. It had 
@ university too, second only to St. Andrews in antiquity of foun- 
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dation, of which it was said in the sixteenth century by one who 
had travelled much, “There was no place in Europe comparable to 
Glasgow for guid letters during these yeirs for a plentiful and guid 
chepe mercat of all kynd of languages, artes, and sciences.” Glas- 
gow has indeed, in more ways than one, a history that is quite 
exceptional among cities, A brilliant modern writer tells us that 
a city must be considered as the embodiment of the idea of an age. 
Now Glasgow may be considered as the embodiment of the ideas 
of several sucvessive ages. In the earliest stage of its history it 
represented the faith that planted the Cross of Kentigern on the 
banks of the Molendinar. On the very spot where the simple cell 
of the Celtic saint once stood the same faith, expressed by medizeval © 
fancy, was embodied in the stately church whose slender spire is 
now lost amid the crowd of factory chimneys that have sprung up 
round it. Again, the first stirrings of the desire for learning en- 
dowed in Glasgow a college and a grammar-school as early as the 
fifteenth century, while the intensely practical spirit of the pre- 
sent age is embodied in the modern Glasgow, the great commercial 
centre—the epitome, so to speak, of all the various industries to 
which Britain owes its present greatness. For here the looms of 
Manchester, the furnaces of the Black Country, the shipbuilding 
yards of the Thames, the commerce of the Mersey, find formidable 
rivals, Yet little more than a hundred years ago, the Broomielaw, 
whose wharves are now crowded with shipping from every quarter 
of the globe, was yellow with the blossom of the broom bushes 
from which it gets its picturesque name, and which lingered on 
even into the present century. 

In its infancy Glasgow had a hard struggle for existence, 
oppressed and overshadowed as it was on either side by the two 
Royal burghs, Renfrew and Rutherglen. These have now sunk 
into insignificant suburbs of their larger neighbour, but the pay-_ 
ment of 200/. annually by the Clyde Trustees to the burgh of 
Renfrew, as compensation for damage done to its fishing, keeps 
alive a memory of the day when the Bishop’s town had to yield 
its rights on the river to the King’s town. And in former days, 
when the annual fair, which now pours out the whole working 
population of Glasgow on the shores of the Clyde, drew strangers _ 
to the town, the bishops had to get a special exemption for them- 
selves and their burghers from the exactions of the burgh of 
Rutherglen, within whose territory the fair was held. Indeed, for 
long the very life of Glasgow depended on its bishops. Even when 
the town was allowed to choose its own magistrates, the election 
had to be confirmed by the bishops, and no writ was attested 
without the bishop’s seal. The bishop, too, incorporated the 
trades, and the fines levied by the several guilds of the crafts 
were paid for the support of the Church and its services, It is 
not until the Parliament of May, in 1546, that Glaszow appears as 
sending its commissaries, and the first mention we find of it, 
classed with other burghs, is an enactment of 1555 to the efiect 
that ‘“ Glasgow, Irvine, Ayr, Dumbarton, and other burghs of the 
West” shall be free to trade in Loch Fyne herrings. This per- 
mission of free-trade in herrings was the beginning of the town’s 
commercial prosperity, and herrings were for long the staple of its 
trade. Not before the reign of Charles I. did Glasgow attain 
to the dignity of a royal burgh. William I. had by charter first 
raised the hamlet to a burgh, but it was not until the second 
William ruled over Scotland, more than five hundred years later, 
that the finishing touch was put to its liberties by an Act em- 
powering the city and Town Council to elect their own magistrates 
as freely as the city of Edinburgh or any other Royal burgh. 
Nearly thirty years after the passing of this Act the first ship 
sent out from Glasgow to the New World crossed the Atlantic ; 
but from that time so rapid was the increase of trade that, after 
the lapse of half a century, we find it noted that inthe year 
1775 half the tobacco imported into Britain passed through 
Glasgow. ‘Yet even then it was impossible for any vessel drawing 
six feet of water to come up the river except at hightide. The 
tobacco trade was then the great source of wealth to the city. 
The Virginian merchants, or ‘ tobacco lords,” as they were called, 
built large mansions and lived in princely style. The street 
where they lived still bears the name “ Virginia Street,” and they 
bullied and brow-beat their fellow-citizens quite as much as the 
ecclesiastical dignitaries had done in the days of the bishopric. 
Not so very long ago there were old people living who could tell 
how in their youth one side of the principal street was wholly 
given up to the tobacco lords, who strutted and swaggered there at 
midday in long scarlet cloaks, full wigs, and cocked hats, attended 
by powdered footmen in full-dress liveries; while any person of 
lower rank who had business with one of them would hover about 
on the other side of the way till he caught his patron’s eye, and 
got some encouraging sign before he ventured to address him. 

The written materials for the early history of Glasgow are 

. They consist mainly of the records of the bishopric, 
and, after the downfall of episcopacy, of the books of the Kirk 
Session. But, as these sources of information do not go 
back beyond the thirteenth century, Mr. Macgeorge prefaces his 
history of Glasgow by a general view of Scotland, and of the 
manners and customs of its inhabitants as they have been set forth 
by the best authorities. He thus traces the progress of the place 
through the various stages of its growth, from the days when the 
inhabitants of Clydesdale lived in weems and crannogs down to the 
present day, when it can boast of having the purest water and the 
Toulest air, the greatest variety of manufactures and the tallest 
factory chimneys, or “stalks” as they are called by the natives, of 
any town in Britain. Itis to the cathedral that Glasgow owes its 
existence as a burgh, while it is to the river that it owes the 
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spring of new life which prevented it from being crushed by the 
fall of the bishopric. Bound up as the life of the burgh was 
with the fortunes of its bishops, it is in the archives of the see that 
we must seek its early history. Fortunately the episcopal register 
forms one of the few records left to us of Scottish Romanism. 
Preserved as it has been by the merest chance, the story of its 
preservation is well worth telling, though Mr. Macgeorge does 
not give it. Beaton, the last of the Roman Catholic Archbishops 
of Glasgow, fled from Scotland when the old Church was over- 
thrown, and he took with him to France the treasure and records 
of the see. These he placed for greater safety in the Scotch 
College in Paris, and there they remained until the outbreak of 
the French Revolution, At that time the brethren of the College, 
seeing that their only safety lay in flight, packed up in barrels 
the manuscripts of the English and Scottish Romanists and 
Jacobites which had been left in their custody and sent them off 
to St. Omer. They have never since been heard of; but fortu- 
nately those relating to Glasgow were not among them. And the 
Abbé Paul MacPherson, head of the Scotch College at Rome, 
when passing through Paris in 1798, received two volumes 
of the chartulary and other records of the see from the hands of 
Father Innes, the only inmate left in the college. Father Innes 
himself had only just escaped the guillotine by the death of 
Robespierre on the very day on which he was doomed to die. After 

sing through several hands, the register was printed for the 
Maitland Club, and it is by the help of its contents that Mr. Mac- 
george is enabled to draw a truthfu po of Glasgow and its 
inhabitants in the days when its chief claim to importance lay in 
being the bishop's burgh. 

Of the domestic buildings of that period none are left. The 
wattle huts of the village were gradually replaced by the more 
pretentious dwellings of the burghers, but still these were 
only of wood, and it was not till the town had been twice con- 
sumed by fire that the magistrates bethought them of inducing the 

ple who had been burnt out to rebuild their tenements of stone. 
The bishop’s palace and the “manses of stone” built for the 
“ rectors,” which we take to mean the canons, of the cathedral, 
have all disappeared. The cathedral itself is therefore the only 
building that remains of what can be, strictly speaking, called Old 
Glasgow; and, by a strange freak of fortune, it remains entire, 
having esca the plundering hands of what John Knox called 
the “ raskill multitude,” who made the Reformation an excuse for 
destruction and plundering. There is a legend that the craftsmen 
of the city armed for the defence of their church when its safety 
was threatened by over-zealous reformers, but as this is said to 
have taken place in 1578, and as only a few years before the kirk 
had urged upon the State the need for “ preservation and uphold- 
ing” ot Glasgow Cathedral, such an attack, if it was made, can- 
not be laid to the charge of Knox or of the Church which 
he established. To whatever cause it may be ascribed, this 
building, one of the finest of the prae-Reformation churches, has 
passed unscathed through the changes that have brought ruin to 
nearly all the other ecclesiastical buildings of Scotland, and remains 
a solitary memorial of the age whose piety or superstition found ex- 
pression in rearing vast piles of architectural magnificence through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. The High Church, as it is 
now called, belongs to the First-Pointed period. It was begun by 
Bishop Jocelyn in 1181, and continued by his successors down to 
the time of the Reformation. Subscriptions were raised for it all 
over the kingdom, and indulgences granted to all the faithful who 
should contribute to it; but the design was so great and the exe- 
cution so tardy that it gave rise to the popular saying which likened 
any apparently endless task to St. Mungo’s work because it would 
“ never be done.” Small and plain as the church must appear when 
compared with the cathedrals of England, it can boast of a crypt 
perhaps unequalled, certainly unsurpassed, in Britain. This crypt 
was the work of Jocelyn, and it was in honour of its consecration 
that the famous fair was instituted. But the interest awakened 
by the sight of Glasgow Cathedral is due more to the historical 
memories associated with it than to the architectural merits of the 
building itself. In the two greatest crises of the national history 
the great church of St. Mungo has unconsciously borne a , 
Before the high altar Robert Bruce was solemnly absolved from 
the guilt of sacrilege and murder, the Church thus giving her 
sanction to the people’s choice of a champion. And it was within 
the same walls that more than three centuries later crowds flocked 
to sign the “ Covenant,” round which the nation rallied on the 
alarm that England was once more trying to put the yoke on their 
necks under the peaceable guise of a liturgy. Since that day con- 
flicting words of doctrine have wakened the echoes of the old 
Churchas it has passed through those strange phases of Protestantism 
which have in turn been imposed upon Scotland. Since the days 
when the fabled miracles attributed to St. Mungo were read as the 
lesson on the day dedicated to the saint, the brightest lights of the 
Church with a liturgy but without bishops; of the restored epis- 
copacy ; of the Church of the Covenant; and, most anomalous of 
all, « of the Church with bishops but without a liturgy, have suc- 
cessively had the ear of crowded congregations in the crypt as well 
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as in the choir. And there, in that same choir where in the palmy 
days of the Church the retainers of the two archbishops bandied 
blows on a question of precedence, perhaps in the very stall of that | 
chivalrous prince who was a canon of the cathedral as well as 

Hing of Scots, sat Cromwell and curbed the wrath of his Ironsides, _ 
bidding them listen ——_ to the dreary tirade aimed at them by — 
Mx. Zachary Boyd. Glasgow had some bishops, too, of whom she 
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might well be proud. Of these were Jocelyn, who laid the foun- 
dation of the fortune of the burgh with the first stone of his 
famous crypt; Wishart. who bore so brave a in the war of 
independence; Turnbull, the founder of the University; and 
Dunbar, whose sumptuots banquets are celebrated in the Latin 
verses of Buchanar. The nifant convocations of the college were 
held in the crypt of ihe cathedral. The old buildings, now super- 
seded by the handsome structure at Gilmour Hill, but still standing 
in the High Street, are not of older date than the seventeenth cen- 
tury. But they have a claim to honour of which their successor 
can never rob them; for inside these walls Adam Smith first 
taught the principles of the science that has changed the policy of 
nations, and James Watt perfected those experiments which 
placed in the bands of man the new power that has revolutionized 
the industrial and commercial world. It is noteworthy also that 
the first successful application of steam for purposes of passenger 
traffic by water was made by a house carpenter of Glasgow, 
anak gy the projector of the first steam-boat that plied upon 
the e. 

The cathedral and the college excepted, there are almost no 
traces of old Glasgow left, its memories now lingering only in the 
local nomenclature, which to strangers is quite unintelligible. 
Thus St. Rollox, the great chemical manufactory, perpetuates the 
name of the chapel on whose site it stands. This chapel was dedi- 
cated to St. Roche or “ Rok,” Rollox being a misreading of the 
genitive “ Rokkis.” The old wynds and closes, with their queer 
names and crazy tenements, are fast disappearing before the Dean 
of Guild and the march of modern improvement ; and the stranger 
seeks in vain for such picturesque “lands”—as a many-storied 
house is styled in Scotland—as he finds in Edinburgh. But the 
different aspect of the two cities has been caused by the very diffe- 
rent conditions affecting their growth. Edinburgh was not only 
shut in by walls, but also by a bog on one side and a lake on the 
other. Thus the only way in which it could find house-room for 
its increasing population was by towering upwards. Glasgow, 
though it had gates, seems never to have had any walls; and, un- 
checked by natural impediments, it has spread out across the river 
and over the undulating ge round, until now it stands upon 
as many hills as Rome itself. If, indeed, we accept Kentigern as 
the founder of the city, its continuous extension bids fair to prove 
that “ St. Mungo’s work never will be done.” Mr. Macgeorge has 
enlivened his pages with some reproductions of old prints and 
sketches of old bridges and dwelling-houses now swept away. He 
has also gone carefully over the records of the kirk-session, and 
gives from them many extracts, both instructive and amusing. In 
short, he has thoroughly succeeded in giving a spirited and faith- 
ful picture of the life of the people in the several stages of the 
city’s growth. In the times of the Church supremacy we see the 
magistrates humbly waiting upon the bishop in his palace garden, 
and hear the tinkle of St. Mungo’s bell as it is rung through the 
streets to beg prayers for some departed soul; then, after the 
bishops have passed away, we have the provost, generally some 
county magnate, with his baillies, strutting through the town, 
preceded by his scarlet-clad drummers, trumpeters, and 
pipers; and finally, and not very far distant from our own day, 
we see the “ searchers” scouring the Green and other places 
of public resort, and pouncing upon all culprits who could 
be caught red-handed in the crime of walking abroad on the 
Sabbath during the hours of divine service. This practice con- 
tinued till the middle of the last century, but the last victim 
prosecuted the “searcher” who had seized him, and thus put an 
end to the practice by proving it to be illegal. Mr. Macgeorge has 
also a chapter on the canoes and other pre-historic remains found 
from time to time in the Clyde basin, and he furnishes statistics as 
to the price of labour and commodities at different periods, which en- 
hance the value of his history as a book of reference. Indeed he has 
omitted no subject which comes within the scope of his scheme, 
and has spared no pains in getting the fullest and most ac- 
curate information attainable on these subjects. Ashe has made 
no attempt to obscure the facts of his story with popular fictions 
or fine writing, but says in a simple straightforward way all that can 
be said about the past of Glasgow and its inhabitants, his book 
ought to be bought and read by all those among his fellow- 
citizens who take any interest in the childhood of their city. Full 
justice is done to the worth of the contents by the excellence of 
the type, the paper, and the illustrations. The arms of the city 
form the chief decoration of the cover. The emblems on its 
shield, once borne by the bishops, represent the miracles ascribed 
by monkish legend to St. Mungo. ese emblems are the robin 
of St. Serf that St. Mungo restored to life; the hazel twig which 
he breathed into flame, now represented as a spreading oak; the 
salmon that at his bidding brought back Queen Cadzow’s ring ; 
and the quaint square bell of St. Mungo, long preserved and 
used at the cathedral services. The motto, “ Let Glasgow flourish,” 
is shortened from the inscription on the old Tron bell, “ Lord, 
let Glasgow flourish by the preaching of the word.” The pious 
aspiration has been in a manner fulfilled. Glasgow has indeed 
flourished beyond all precedent, and, humanly speaking, the word 
1 of freedom, as 
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DESERT LIFE.* 


E have seldom met with a book of travel whose brilliant 
and attractive exterior was more absolutely belied by the 
contents. Desert Life is inexpressibly dreary. You lose your- 
self in dismal wastes of words in which the oases are few and far 
between ; and the wastes are broken up in abrupt sentences 
through which you labour painfully under an irritating sense of 
oppression. Nor is there hope in scanning the far horizon as you 
cast your eyes forward over the — Before, as behind and all 
around you, is the same involved monotony of phrase, where the 
meaning is distorted, perverted, or obscured by strange phenomena 
of verbal refraction. We do not feel sure as to the author's 
nationality. From the names on the title-page—B. Solymos 
(B. E. Falconberg)—we are inclined to believe him a German by 
extraction, semi-orientalized in the course of service in the East; 
and as a foreigner we should have been disposed to treat him with 
exceptional courtesy. But, in the first place, he has over-taxed 
our patience, till we smart under the sense of intolerable injury. 
In the next place, whatever his nationality may be, he invites no 
consideration on account of it. On the contrary, he displays, with 
an almost arrogant self-assurance, an extensive though peculiar 
acquaintance with our language, which he has enriched with 
a variety of expressions more likely to have been picked up in the 
desert than in the dictionaries. He is perpetually striving 
after originality, not merely in his language, but in the 
method of his arrangement. He is fond of dispensing with 
those parts of speech which are most indispensable to the intel- 
ligible construction of sentences; and he fetches his metaphors 
and illustrations from extreme distances, having hunted them 
up in the most agen | quarters, So much we have said to 
relieve our feelings, and by way of warning to the reader; 
but we must add in justice to Mr. Solymos that we are very 
sorry to have cause to say it. For there is much instructive 
and valuable matter in his volume, had it only been given ina 
more agreeable shape. Besides being doubtless an excellent 
authority in his own profession, he is evidently a man of science 
and extensive erudition. He is intimately acquainted with the 
classics as well as with general modern literature ; he is versed in 
natural philosophy, geolBY &c., and he is a good practical zoolo- 
gist and botanist. our learned Societies been in search of 
an emissary to report on the physical and climatic aspects of 
the Soudan, we doubt whether they could easily have found a 
better man than Mr. Solymos, It is the more provoking that so 
capable and intelligent a traveller should gratuitously indulge ina 
Pom of writing which we must illustrate by a passage or two 
en at random, in vindication of criticisms that might other- 
wise seem ill-natured :— 

Many find ample amends in the glorious sense of liberty, in wandering 
through the Aleian plains, with hardly even a thought approaching to 
melancholy Bellerophon’s feelings, whose eyes niust have been fixed some 
where under his chin, like the eyes of an isopod crawling on the sea-bottom. 
... Not a tenth do people in the desert feel the solitariness of an 
average bachelor in town, a place which belies its sweet name of a metro- 
polis. The most kindred thing—if it is not the same—to a great city is— 
in the eyes of those hundreds of thousands who care neither for what they 
may have of so-called suciety, nor for crowds—the pagan Hades, with a 
touch of other Infernos, as far as brute noise is concerned. The human 
forms, for all practical purposes, are walking mute shadows, unless to those 
noisy few who, Ulysses-like, have a mind to collect and can afford to collect, 
select, and dissolve the lips of such as they might choose—making them 
talk by the flow of frothy riches, or sparkling success, seasoned with the 
necessary grace of manner and tempered by the humour of human kindness. 


Or, again—and there is one advantage in making random 
selections from Desert Life, that you can seldom do injustice to 
the author’s meaning by taking a paragraph apart from the context 
or by breaking off abruptly in the middle :— 


Notice the work, poor though it ‘be, of these desert animals, and verily 
the behest of obedience and binding work went forth to all animation, 
before it obliged the noblesse in the first man. Is not that giraffe lofty 
enough; and is it not strong enough to do the work of a steam crane ? 
Yet itis sent panting by yon puny carnivorous messenger. Is not that lion 
powerful enough ? Yet it is commanded to contract and crouch before 
risking a jump. And are not the various perfections and careful preserva- 
tions, and accelerated multiplication, and care and safety of other animals, 
one f a price for the service they render or pleasure they afford to 
man? .. 

Men’s souls have been prepared by being commanded to be contrite, and 
they have been taught to obey; the only true means towards under- 
standing, and that “in part” only. They have been prepared by the 
earlier masters, the tried patriarchs of the deserts, by Hyobe or Job if you 
prefer it, and the reSt; till it was time for the Great Master Himself to 
assume our shape and to call forth the long-projected and long-promised 
inauguration of the last and most sublime of the successive metaphors, 
aspiring to the divine. 

And so on, for @ couple of pages more, of equally impassioned 
and discursive moralizing. But it is time to attempt to give some 
idea of the substance of the volume, and to refer to some of the 


really interesting information which Mr. Solymos envelops in 
clouds of words. 


The deserts he visited were those to the west of the Nile, 
between Dongola and Darfour. The heat was terrific, and often 
excessively trying even in the encampments, in spite of all ex- 
pedients for mitigating it:— 

Of course matches were lit by touching the sand with them. People 
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who worked their metal instruments without gloves—and every one except 
your effeminate servant here did— got awkward big blisters. Even the 
mahogany tripods—unfortunately not polished—were painfully hot; and 
an eyelid too near the brass work of the telescope was instantly baked into 
a pretty loaf. 
The wells were often situated at great distances, with several days’ 
march of six or eight hours between each ; and there was always 
the possibility of a well being found dry, which might have 
doubled the interval between replenishing the water-skins. The 
camels could go ten days without drinking, and their breeders 
asserted that in winter they could hold out for a_fort- 
night. There can be no question that the Bedouin spoke the 
truth, for on one occasion, and in the hottest season of the year, 
the camels of Mr. Solymos’s party endured for twelve days. Two 
of them, indeed, broke down near the wells, but they were revived 
by having water-skins sent out to them. Mr. Solymos, by the 
way, mentions a touching trait in the behaviour of the Bedouin 
drivers. Rather than be urged to over-drive the animals, they 
secretly reduced their own water allowance; when one of them 
who was harder worked than the rest came to ask his master for a 
draught on the sly. The description of the wells, welcome as 
they were, by no means realizes our romantic notions of “ diamonds 
in the desert.” Some of them are at the base of the rocky brims 
of table-lands, but for the most part they resemble so many small 
craters studded over the surface of some deep depression, Even 
where there is more or less vegetation in the neighbourhood, the 
immediate surroundings are barren in the extreme. requentl 
the wells are either actually filled in, or choked at all events, wit 
clay and sand. Sometimes there is a tainted pool of water over a 
substratum of contaminated mud. They must always be either exca- 
vated or purified, at a great sacrifice of precious time, while the 
are travellers are painfully tantalized. When the wells have 
m put in working order, buckets have to be extemporized, 
usually by stretching the water-skins upon hoops. And, finally, 
order must be kept among the animals, who drink almost to 
bursting after prolonged abstinence, while their instincts warn 
them to fill their reservoirs against the certainty of privations to 
come. 

The insect pests of course figure conspicuously in Mr. Solymos’s 
pictures of his desert experiences. There were mighty hornets 
measuring an inch and a half across the body and two or three 
inches across the wings—“ galling troubadours,” as he poetically 
calls them. Moths and butterflies swarmed, attracted by the 
lights in the tents after sunset, till “plates and basins of liquid 
became tiled over with them.” Perhaps the most serious nuisance 
were the hordes of termites. “ Even the slippery glass bottles 
did not rebuif the steady aspirations of these small shadow-loving 
pale vermin.” They made their way through wooden boards like 
water soaking into the pores of a sponge. They even penetrated 
into iron-plated boxes, by invisible chinks caused by the heat. 
Flies of many species were gathered in myriads round the 
wells. More dangerous than those troublesome termites were the 
scorpions. They haunted the thoughts as well as the tents of the 
explorers. ‘ Their bodies were as broad, and almost as full, as a 
finger; their fangs as broad and plump as those of small craw- 
fishes.” And they seem to have Sian unpleasantly social in their 
habits, for, though there might be no appearance of them on the 
spot chosen for the encampment, they had invariably collected 
before morning under the packages and the carpets. Mr. Solymos’s 
body-servant kept a pair of tongs always in readiness, and used to 
exhibit, with the satisfaction of a successful hunter, any unusually 
formidable specimen he had captured. There was danger in straying 
from camp alter nightfall ; and even the Bedouins, brought up from 
infancy in the desert, took care to keep within sight of the tires. The 
atmosphere was broken into mirages by the moonshine. ‘The fires 
became invisible at a short distance; and, strangely enough, the 
report of their guns was audible no further than the lights were 
distinguishable. “It seems as if sound and light were here 
broken and cut up by the cracking dryness of the air, as the 
casual foliage of the thorn tree is frittered away, and as the very 
rocks are bruised into stones and dirt, which again seem made to 
split and absorb light and sound also.” 

The author makes some remarks that strike us as very 
sensible as to the regimen and the habits of desert travel. 
He is by no means an advocate for ascetism of diet, though 
abstinence or indifferent commons must sometimes be matter 
of compulsion. But his party travelled with an ample train 
of baggage camels, and appear to have been exceedingly well 
supplied with luxuries. hey lived chiefly on vegetables, 
soft milk puddings, fruit, and bread. They had preserved fish 
besides ; and in the way of meat they fared sumptuously when 
they bought a sheep or succeeded in ing some game. 
Antelopes abounded in much of the country they traversed, 
and were often snared or trapped by the Bedouins. Apparently 
they could indulge in a choice of beverages; they had cases of 
wine, and even beer, though beer is naturally unsuited for keeping 
in such a climate ; and there were coffee, tea, and cocoa, of which 
the first was their great resource. To preserve his health and 
give fair play to the digestion, Mr. Solymos found it advisable to 
vary the seat on camel-bac 


k with occasional hours of pedestrian 
exercise, disagreeable as the effort might be at first. And he was 
in the habit of making but chary use of the medicine-chest, 
leaving trifling ailments to cure themselves. His own constitution 
seems exceptionally adapted for effort and exposure in those 


scorching regions; and he prides himself in getting thro 
great amount of brainwork in an atmosphere which is pop 
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believed to be enervating almost to the point of paralysing the 
faculties. We wish that we could have said more in favour of 
his book; but he would have owed us little gratitude in the long 
run had we not prepared our readers for the character of its 
contents. 


COX’S DERBYSHIRE CHURCIHES.* 


M*: COX has at last brought to completion his laborious and 
a interesting description of the old churches of Derbyshire. 
We may appreciate the thoroughness of his work when we consider 
that, although it only includes ancient structures, these four 
volumes give descriptions of 219 churches and chapels, tak- 
ing in two or three ruins; the whole number of benefices in 
the county (comprising, of course, newly-formed districts and 
rebuilt churches) being, according to the Clergy List, 247. The 
illustrations are numerous ; the representations, both external and 
internal, of the more important buildings being “ heliotypes,” and of 
the details woodcuts. Yet, strange to say, not a single ground- 
is given, although the arrangement of several of the churches 

is of much ecclesiological interest. We are sorry that a work of 
such research, and one containing so much important matter, should 
be defective in so obvious and useful a feature. Derbyshire is a 
district of bold contrasts in its physical conformation, as it rises 
from the flat and swampy meadows which hug the Trent along its 
southern border, and, beyond a middle region of rolling hills, 
presents the bold and almost mountainous masses of limestone 
and millstone grit which compose the Peak. Accordingly itis alsoa 
region of churches strongly diversified not only in detail, but in pro- 
portion and character; some of them very noble in bulk and in 
arrangement, and others small, mean, and homely ; while in either 
case they are of every period of medizval architecture. In Derby- 
shire we find the Saxon crypt of Repton, and other fragments of 
days before the Conqueror; and in contrast to these, besides examples 
of Norman and of the first and second periods, the latest Perpendi- 
cular abounds. The county has never boasted of a cathedral, as it 
has been attached to Lichfield from the earliest foundation of that 
ancient Saxon see down to its present contingent transference to 
the inchoate Bishopric of Southwell in Nottinghamshire, in which 
changt, which is of no benefit to itself, Derbyshire acquiesces 
out of regard for the general good of the Church. Nor has there 
ever been an abbey of the first class in this shire. But, in com- 
pensation for such deficiencies, it can claim the possession of several 
parish churches of unusual dignity. At Melbourne, a small town 
which has had the accidental honour of giving his title to a Prime 
Minister, and through him its name to an Antipodean capital, 
stands a Norman church which is, in general conception and in 
dignity of detail, a cathedral in miniature—“a cruciform struc- 
ture, with a tower in the centre, having chancel, pepe nave 
with side aisles, and a western portico flanked by two small towers.” 
This is entered from the west “by a noble semicircular doorway. The 
central portico is covered by a groined stone roof,” and there were 
spiral staircases to both towers, one of which still exists, besides 
“two smaller porticos with groined roofs at the basement of those 
towers, communicating with the central portico and also with the 
side aisles.” It is vexatious to have to spell out these details 
without the help of a plan, and after all not to be quite clear as to 
the shape or bearings of the porticos, There were originally three 
apses to the transepts and to the east end, all of which were 
pulled down at the end of the fifteenth century, and windows 
me in the substituted flat walls, one of those in the transept 
ing of Middle-Pointed date, and clearly moved from elsewhere. 
The cruciform church at Bakewell is a hundred and fifty feet in 
length, and, until the disastrous days of a restoration which was 
begun in 1841, the nave was an example of a very stern and 
simple type of Norman with square piers and unchamfered arches. 
‘This, with the exception of one bay on each side left as samples, 
was for some fancied demand for accommodation destroyed, and 
more slim pillars in a later style of Pointed substituted. ‘The cen- 
tral steeple is noticeable for the octagonal belfry story from which 
the spire springs. Ashbourne boasts of an even more ample cross 
church a hundred and eighty-five feet in length, and presents all 
styles of Pointed, while a very noble central spire gives great 
dignity to the composition. Yet the nave is se / flanked by 
an aisle on the south side. The Renaissance tombs of the Cokayne 
family in this church are very fine, and some of the windows 
have been enriched with painted glass of great merit by Hardman. 
Chesterfield is also conspicuous for a cross church with central 
spire, of the same date, as Mr.Cox believes, with the tower—namely, 
between 1350 and 1370; but as it was unfortunately made of 
wood covered with lead, through warping, it got twisted into a 
most grotesque form, which is of course from its singularity very 
precious to the inhabitants of the place. This also is an unusually 
large church, having a length of 171 feet. Some of the windows 
contain interesting flamboyant tracery, one of them being circular. 
In the old-world town of Tideswell, which nestles in a little 
valley in a bleak upland district of the Peak, we find a noble cross 
church of second and third Pointed, which has been handsomely 
and intelligently restored. The western tower, which is of the 
jater period, offers a striking sky-line of four large pinnacles 
at the angles and of four smaller ores, each of these rising from 
the centre of one of the faces. The singular feature in the internal 


* Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire. By J. Charles Cox. 4 vols. 


arrangements is that, while the chancel is of minster-like propor- 
tions, there should be no true lantern. There are a chancel and 
transept arches, but there is no western one, and the nave roof exe 
tends uninterruptedly for its whole length up to the chancel arch, 
The original reredos of the high altar still exists, extending across 
the whole width of the choir at about six feet forward from the 
east end, and contains a door in its northern portion leading into 
the space behind, which must have been a sort of sacristy. The 
composition is adorned with two large niches, but otherwise is 
plain, having probably been decked with hangings. In the 
chancel still exists a curious brass of Robert Pursglove, suf- 
fragan Bishop of Hull. Pursglove, who had been Prior of 
Gisburne and Provost of Rotheram, was in 1538 consecrated 
to one of the suffragan sees set up by Henry VIIi.’s Act of 
1535. Mr. Cox, misled by Brett, imagines that his consecration 
took place in 1552, which would have involved the recognition by 
the Romanists of that day of the Anglican form of consecra- 
tion. Ata later date he became Archdeacon of Nottingham, and, 
showed himself a strong partisan of Romanism under Mary. Upon 
Elizabeth’s accession Pursglove refused the oath of supremacy and 
was deposed, but yet received letters from the Queen to found 

mmar schools at Gisburne, as well as at his native Tideswell, to 
the neighbourhood of which he retired. He died in 1579, and his 
brass represents him in full — vestuye, with alb, dalmatic, 
chasuble, mitre, and pastoral staff. Explain this as we may, the fact 
of a bishop who died twenty years after the accession of Elizabeth 
being so depicted is a curious incident. Chelmorton church (pro- 
perly achapelry of Bakewell) is said to stand at the highest eleva- 
tion above the sea of any church in England, and is remarkable for a 
low stone chancel screen, which has given the hint of many 
similar ones in new or restored churches. Fenny Bentley church, 
a small one near Ashbourne, contains an elaborate wooden rood 
screen of late date, which was spared in an unsatisfactory restora- 
tion some years ago. In the same neighbourhood we find the 
fourteenth-century church of Norbury, famous alike for its archi- 
tecture, its high tombs of the FitzHerberts, and its beautiful 
painted glass of the period, which, with its delicate grisaille, recalls 
the contemporary windows in Merton College Chapel. The series 
of windows was not long since perfect, including excellent glass 
in the east window. But a rector at the end of the last century 
plastered up the window to save the expense of repairing it. After- 
wards what remained of the glass in this window was surrepti- 
tiously sold, and at a later date the blank was filled up with glass 
torn from other parts of the church, to the manifest injury of the 
whole series, Dronfield, in East Derbyshire, has a noble Middle- 
Pointed chancel with remarkably fine tracery in the windows, and 
sedilia of unusual beauty. The rich painted glass went at some 
date in the last century, but the brasses of the Fanshawe family 
remain. 

Mr. Cox’s reasonable poe against over-restoration may be 
aptly illustrated by some barbarous doings which have been very 
recently perpetrated in the large church of All Saints at 
Derby, the “34 te tower of which is so conspicuous to 
travellers by the Midland line, All Saints, according to Mr. Cox, 
was one of the two collegiate churches which existed at Derby in 
the reign of Edward the Confessor. It is certain that in the 
reign of Henry I. it was given, still retaining its collegiate 
foundation, to the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln, who then be- 
came patrons of the Dean and Prebendaries. In the sixth 
year of Edward I. it was declared to be a free chapel of the 
King, exempt from all ordinary jurisdiction and immediately sub- 
ject to the Pope, and in particular the Archdeacon was kept out. 
A few years later the Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield tried to 
assert his jurisdiction, and was resisted by the Dean of Lincoln. 
The King summoned the ogg as Winchester for contempt, both 
of himself and the Holy See. Upon the trial the jury found that 
the Bishop always had certain jurisdiction within the church, 
as of holding ordinations, taking synodals, and of exercising dis- 
cipline; but that to the Dean of Lincoln belonged collation and 
institution without any presentation from the Bishop. The 
College was dissolved in the second year of Edward VI., and the 
lands sold. Still a small portion seems to have been left, which 
Mary in the first year of her reign assigned to the bailiffs and 
burgesses of Derby tor the maintenance of two vicars of All Saints. 
The Corporation neglected (herein we should fancy acting with 
wisdom) to carry out what would have been a very unworkable 
constitution, as at the present day St. Saviour's, Southwark, shows, 
and maintained instead one vicar out of the stipend which had 
been, as it would appear, intended for both. To this they added 
areader out of the rates; but in the sleepy days of the eighteenth 
century they thought fit to let the office ae in 1732. Copes, as we 
are told, were repeatedly mentioned during Elizabeth’s reign in 
the inventories of the goods of All Saints at dates subsequent 
to the Advertisements, and an alb is recorded year by year till 
1576. This may have been, or have been used as a surplice ; but 
even in that case the perpetuation of the name is proof of what 
is clear to all men, except the Judicial Committee and its ad- 
mirers, that the ultimate distinction between these two vestures 
is hard to be arrived at. The Corporation may have stuck to 
the copes as considering that the church had not lost its collegiate 
character. 

At last, as the eighteenth century went on, All Saints 
a vicar alike pugnacious and energetic, who conceived that the 
time had come for rebuilding it. The Corporation did not quite 
agree, so the vicar caused the old building to be pulled down vi 
et armis, ovly sparing the tower, and, in 1723, called in Gibbs to 
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replace it by the existing classical structure. On the sale of Corpora- 
tion livings consequent on the Municipal Corporations Act, the 
advowson was bought by the Simeon Trustees. In 1873 the 
then vicar, nominated by those patrons, led the way to a very 
free-handed refitting of the interior, marked by incidents which 
ought to have brought down the combined forces of the eccle- 
siologists and of the anti-restorationists, but which, strange to 
say, were perpetrated with impunity, and then legalized, although 
in Bishop Selwyn’s diocese, byan ex post factofaculty. The re- 
markably beautiful iron-work of the date of the present church, 
pa | by an artist called Bakewell, was ruthlessly torn down, 
and would have been completely alienated but for local oppo- 
sition; so a compromise, which has however been scandalously 
neglected, was effected, by which some of it was preserved, though 
not, as agreed upon, reinstated. A fine old oak pulpit was sold, 
and a new one, with a desk underneath, set up in the middle of 
the church, facing the congregation. These are only ordinary 
barbarities, but there are others which pass belief. We tell the 
tale in Mr. Cox’s words, only adding that the Devonshire monu- 
ment enjoyed a far more than local fame, and that the plea of 
additional accommodation in so spacious a church is flagrantly 
absurd :-— 

In the centre of the Cavendish Chapel, in the south-east angle of the 
church, used to stand before the recent restoration, a large monument, 
twelve feet high, to the memory of William, Earl of Devonshire, who died 
in 1628, and Christian, his Countess, the only daughter of Lord Bruce of 
Kinlop. 

It 4 thus described by Simpson :—“ Each side of this monument is open, 
and in the middle, under a dome, are whole-length figures, in white marble, 
of the Earl and his Lady, standing upright. The angles cn the outside are 
ornamented with busts of their four children ; William, the eldest, successor 
to the Earl; Charles, Lieutenant-General of Horse in the civil wars ; 
Henry, who died young; and Anne, married to Robert Lord Rich, son 
and heir to Robert, Earl of Warwick.” ‘These figures and busts now stand 
in a row against the south wall, and present anything but a graceful ap- 
pearance. On the plinth is inscribed :— 

“The interior of this Church was restored in the year of our Lord 

MDCCCLXXVI, and in order to provide additional space for the increased 
population of the parish, it became necessary to remove the large monument 
erected to William, second Earl of Devonshire, who died June 2oth, 1628, 
whose remains rest in the vault below. The figures above this slab are 
those of William, 2nd Earl of Devonshire, and Christian, his Countess ; 
with busts of their sons William, Charles, and Henry, and Anne, their 
daughter, which formed part of the monument removed.” 
That parson, churchwardens, and parishioners should have con- 
spired in this Vandalism, after the world has been for so many 
years flogged up by art teachers and popular historians, is sufli- 
ciently deplorable and inexplicable; but there is another feature 
about the matter still more profoundly astonishing. The monu- 
ment was not one of a race that had passed away, nor 
even of one which belonged to some distant part of the 
country, but of the ancestors of one of the greatest 
noblemen in England and quite the greatest nobleman in 
Derbyshire, a man pre-eminent amongst his order for ability, 
culture, and fulfilment of duty. How could the Cavendishes, 
who are not a fallen, nor always a very meek race, stand apatheti- 
cally back and witness their historical monument hacked and 
demolished? The altar before 1873 was a marble slab supported 
on an iron bracket which had been placed in the church in 1725. 
This was pulled down and the slab stuck against the church wall, 
while this insolently pugnacious inscription was cut into it :— 

This slab, supported on ornamental ironworks, was for many years used 
instead of a communion table, but was removed when the present table 
was found in the church, and restored to its original use. 

Snotto D. C. Dovetas, Vicar. 
GrorcGe Haywoop, Churchwardens, 
WALTER RANDALL,§ = A.D. 1873. 

“ Wishing a godly unity to be observed in all our diocese, and for that 
the form of a table may more move and turn the simple from the old super- 
stitious opinions of the popish mass, and to the right use of the Lord’s 
Supper, We exhort the curates, churchwardens, and guestmen here pre- 
sent to erect and set up the Lord’s board after the form of an honest table 
decently covered.”—Bishop Ridley’s injunction, A.D. 1550, in his visitation 
of the Diocese of London. 

“ As to the illegality of stone altars instead of moveable tables of wood, 
see Faulkner v. Litchtield.” 

Mr. Cox pertinently remarks with respect to this war-whoop :— 

With respect to this inscription (apart from the question of taste), it may 
be remarked—that it is rather singular to quote from the injunction of a 
Bishop of another see, that which could only apply to his own divcese—that 
it is still more singular to affix the words of a Bishop’s injunction to the 
walls of a church that was to so considerable an extent extra-episcopal— 
that the word “honest ” at that time meant nothing more or less than 
decent or comely—that the Church of England has used the words “ table ” 
and “ altar” as synonymous terms both before and since the Reformation. 
Again we must wonder when we think that this aggression was 
committed and condoned in the diocese of Bishop Selwyn. The 
prominent name in the inscription will strike our readers in con- 
nexion with the recent removal of a cross and candlesticks at All 
Souls’ Church, Langham Place. Happily, now that these are 
gone, nothing is left in that dreary structure which can be spoiled. 
A curious commentary upon the assumptions contained in the 
inscription just quoted may be found in the church of Foremark, 
in South Derbyshire, which was rebuilt in the seventeenth century, 
and consecrated by Bishop Hacket in 1662. Mr. Cox’s description 
of it is interesting in several respects, giving us as it does an 
example of the survival of Pointed in a debased form after the 
Restoration, and also recording a chancel screen of that date:— 

The church, dedicated to S. Saviour, is a small plain building, con- 
sisting of nave, chancel, and a low west tower, and is of a debased Per- 

i style. There is no structural difference between the chancel 


and nave, but the former is separated from the rest of the church by a 
substantial high oak screen of singular design. Four sheets of glass are 
let into as many large openings therein. Round the altar are wrought-iron 
rails of excellent workmanship. The altar itself is a large slab of grey 
marble, 61 in. by 41 in., supported on a wooden table, and is undoubtedly 
the same that was consecrated by Bishop Hacket. The font we believe to 
be of Early English date, and consequently taken from the older chapels of 
either Foremark or Ingleby. 


It is rather tantalizing that the author should tell us that the 
screen is of “singular design,” and make no attempt by pen or 
pencil to explain what the singularity is. 

After the publication of his first two volumes, Mr. Cox obtained 
access to fresh and most important materials in the muniments 
of Lichfield Cathedral, of which he has made good use, not only 
in the latter half of his book, but by copious addenda to the 
former part. In particular he has given lists of the successive’in- 
cumbents of every parish, He also records the access which Mr, 
Gladstone gave him to Sir Stephen Glynne’s notes, which in the 
case of Derbyshire extend from 1832 to 1873, and “ include all the 
old churches of the county.” In the introduction to his last 
volume Mr. Cox adduces a curious illustration of the ravages of the 
Black Death from the fact that, while the annual average of insti- 
tutions to benefices in Derbyshire during the fourteenth century 
was 7, and while the number in 1346 was 4, in 1347 only 2, and 
8 in 1348, in 1349 it had shot up to 63, and stood in 1350 at 41. 

We cannot better conclude our notice of this valuable addition 
to our national ecclesiology than by quoting some of Mr. Cox's 
sensible remarks upon restoration, contained in the introduction 
to his last volume :— 


There is much to be regreted in certain of the “ restorations” that have 
taken place even whilst this work has been in progress. On one point I 
desire to enter a most earnest protest, viz., against the notion that any honour 
is paid to God, or respect to the memory of those that He created in His 
own image, by burying inscribed gravestones beneath many inches of con- 
crete, in order to stick therein the glossy tiles of recent manufacture. The 
effacing or removal (wherever it can be avoided) of the memorials of the 
dead should in all cases be strongly resisted, no matter what be the eminence 
of the grchitect that recommends it. There are not many unrestored churches 
left in the country, but there are some of much value and interest, for whose 
fate we tremble. When a“ restoration” (the term is a necessity for lack 
of a better) is contemplated, let it be recollected that all work beyond the 
removal of galleries and modern fittings, the opening out of flat plastes 
ceilings above which good timber roofs often lie concealed, the scraping off 
the accumulated layers of whitewash and paint, the letting in of light 
through blocked-up windows, the allowing of feet to pass through doorways 
closed in recent days by the mason or bricklayer, and the making strong of 
really perishing parts—all work beyond this is in great danger of destroying 
the traces of the historic continuity of our Church, and of doing a damage 
that can never be repaired. And in preserving the traces of this historic 
continuity, let it not be thought that any service is being rendered to 
history or religion by sweeping clean out of the church all fittings of a post- 
Reformation date. The sturdy Elizabethan benches (still remaining in 
several Derbyshire churches), the well-carved Jacobean pulpit, or the altar- 
rails of beaten iron of last century, should all be preserved as memorials of 
their respective periods ; in short, everything that our forefathers gave ta 
God’s service that was costly and good should be by us preserved, provided 
that it does not mar the devout ritual ordered by the Common Prayer, or 
in other respects interfere with the Church’s due proclaiming of her divine 
mission to the nineteenth century. The reaction against over-restoration 
is now happily setting in, but a word of caution is also necessary lest that 
cry should be adopted as the cloak of a lazy indifferentism, or be used as an 
excuse for regarding the parish church as a local museum, illustrative of 
bygone times, to be carefully dusted and nothing more. Where much new 
work or any considerable extent of refitting seem absolutely necessary it is 
best to hasten slowly, and to do a little well, rather than to aim at aspeedy 
general effect. 


THREE RECRUITS.* 


R. HATTON’S novel, though chiefly given up to villains, is 
yet meant to be to a considerable extent historical. He 
labours hard at his descriptions of the times in which he lays his 
scene ; and, if he does not succeed in giving a picturesque account 
of the early years of this century, it certainly is not for want of 
effort. Unfortunately, he fails in accuracy. How inaccurate he is 
likely to be is, indeed, shown by the quotation, or rather misquo~ 
tation, which has a page all to itself immediately after the title-page 
and the dedication. The following are the lines as given by 
him :— 
O’er crackling ice, and depths profound, 
With nimble glide the skaters play ; 
O’er treacherous Pleasure’s flowery ground 
They lightly skim and haste away. 
JOUNSON. 
Now this, of course, is utter nonsense. The poets of our day hesi- 
tate at very few things, yet even they would scarcely make skaters 
skim over flowery ground. But to put such an absurd image into. 
Johnson’s mouth is as gross a blurder as a writer could well 
commit, What Johnson wrote was as follows:— 
O’er crackling ice, o’er gulfs profound, 
With nimble glide the skaters play ; 
O’er treach’rous pleasure’s flow’ry ground 
Thus lightly skim, and haste away. 
Mr. Hatton is not merely content with describing the time in 
which his characters but, by an he 
manages in one passage to take his readers another sixty years 
or 80. characters is an old woman who had 
her life in a town in Derbyshire. “If,” he says, “ she had lived in 


* Three Recruits, and the Girls They Left Behind Them. A Novel. By 
Joseph Hatton, Author of “Clytie,” “Cruel London,” “The Queen of 
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Fleet Street during her ninety years, instead of vegetating in that 
little cottage, she might have bought her tobacco and snuff at the 
very same shop as David Garrick,” and done a great many other 
things, which she did not do, but which Mr. Hatton describes, 
This is certainly a strange way of writinga story, but, if it is pur- 
sued, care should at least be taken to make the things which the 
old woman did nei see as true to history as possible. Now no 
one could have seen Oliver Goldsmith go into Richardson’s office, 
as Mr. Hatton says, to read the proofs of Richardson's novels, as 
all Richardson’s novels were published before Goldsmith entered 
his service. Possibly he might have read the proofs of some of 
the later editions; but where the evidence is found even of that 
we are at a loss to tell. At what time, we should like to ask, does 
Mr. Hatton think that Cobbett flourished? Among the other 
things that the old lady might have done, we read that “ she 
might have bought from Cobbett himself a copy of his Political 
Register.” There were other people living in 1811 besides people 
of ninety, as our author will find on consulting the records of 
those days, who might have made the same boast. In the ac- 
count of this same year, 1811, we read that “a dreamer had 
already promised to illuminate the city with gas.” As Pall 
Mall was lighted with gas from the year 1807, the dreamer was 
not so very wild in his promises, Perhaps, however, his diffi- 
culty lay, not with gas, but with the Aldermen. Mr. Hatton is 
happily still so young that doubtless the ancient days which 
he describes are so remote to him that they scarcely seem 
able to be distinguished one from the other. “I myself,” he 
writes, “remember the Duke of Wellingtov a familiar figure in 
St. James’s Park.” What would he say were he to meet an old 
gentleman of our acquaintance who is still living who is wont to 
tell how he was greatly puzzled in his boyhood at suddenly 
hearing nothing more said about Sir Arthur Wellesley, while 
every one began to speak of Lord Wellington. He asked one of 
his schoolfellows what had become of Sir Arthur Wellesley, and 
was told that he had gone to America. But we are not at the 
end of Mr. Hatton’s memories. “Only some dozen or fifteen 
ears ago I was introduced,” he boasts, “to George Stephenson’s 
iend, Mr. Nicholas Wood.” He can actually remember the 
friend of a man who has not been dead thirty years! He piles up 
wonders upon wonders. “1 remember,” he adds in the very next 
paragraph, “‘ when the watchmen called the hours of the night ; 
and so persistently are old customs maintained in England that at 
what is called the New Inn in Wych Street you may still hear the 
old cries to this day.” In other words, he remembers that which 
can still be neard every night. The Cock Tavern, we learn further 
on, still exists; and, what is more remarkable, Mr. Hatton ate 
a chop there the other day. Before it is too late, we hope that 
very young children will be brought up from Derbyshire, and will 
have our author pointed out to them; so that, should they live 
to the age of ninety, they may be able to boast that they re- 
_— a man who ate a chop in the Cock Tavern in Fleet 
treet. 

Mr. Hatton’s style certainly does not assist his narrative in 
bringing before us the good old days which he describes. No 
writer of the year 1811, not even the dreamers among them, would 
have thought of such phrases as our author, in strict accordance 
no doubt with the usage of the present time, introduces. In those 
days there were no “ moulting elms,” no “ terra incognito” (sic), 
no “ faintest lilt of the pibroch in a girl's voice and manner,” no 
“reliable persons,” ‘no trees bursting into bronzed buds of leafy 

mise,” and no “ magnetic influence of the sanguine picture ” 
wn by a villain. Camps did not pulsate, men did not elect to 
be soldiers or anything else, and Englishmen did not talk of Napo- 
leon but of Bonaparte, An earl was not addressed by his lawyer 
as“ Your Grace,’ nor was it possible for a bracelet or anything 
else to be “ literally welded with hot rivets.” If metal was welded 
it was welded, and if it was riveted it was riveted, but the two 
were still as distinct in books as they are in the smithy. 

We have only dwelt as yet on the defects of Mr. Hatton’s 
oF We must now turn our attention to its merits. It is, we 

ily believe, more plentifully supplied with villains, and des 
rate villains too, than any three ordinary novels. Its inci- 
dents, moreover, are vated and thrilling. Highwaymen and 
murderers abound, and, as even their deeds might at last have 
a little too much sameness, the scene passes over to the war in 
Spain. Desperate charges are made, Frenchmen are cut down 
in the approved fashion, and an eagle is captured by the hero. 
This, however, is a mere interlude. It is with the domestic 
villains that our interest is chiefly concerned. The chief 
among them is a man of high birth, for he is the heir to His 


Grace—we follow the family lawyer in thus describing him—the | 


Earl of Ellerbie. His Grace was no better than he shuuld be. He 
had, indeed, “‘ a most aristocratic appearance, whilst his wealth 
had become a proverb, and his family residence a mystery with a 
ghost in it.” He had not the courage “ to be exactly a villain, 
and so would encompass his end by craft and trickery.” He had 
already been married twice, and had managed by a trick to gain 
the hand of the heroine for his third wife. On his wedding day, 


im accordance with the ancient custom of all Ellerbie bridegrooms, | 


he went straight from the altar to meditate and pray at the tomb 
of an ancestor, The wicked heir, by no means approving of this 
marriage, came out of a heavy stone door among the tombs, which 
“ seemed to have been hung as deftly as that of a modern iron 
safe, and moved in a similarly silent fashion of ponderosity,” and 
cut His Grace's throat. No one could suspect him of the crime, 
for he had previously very artfully arranged that the news of his 


own death in the Peninsular War should be spread abroad, and 
that a monument should be set up to him in the parish church, 
He allows many months to pass before he appears on the scene, 
with a romantic tale of his escape from a foreign prison. The 
family lawyer had been his accomplice in the murder. The two 
villains would have succeeded in their plot, had it not most 
fortunately happened that a Bow Street runner had come into 
the neighbourhood in search of another murderer. He has his 
suspicions aroused, and in the end arrests His Grace. A certain 
dignity is cast on the concluding scene by the author's solemnly 
calling the villain three times in thirteen lines Philip Scruton, Earl 
of Ellerbie. When His Grace is at last safeiy lodged in gaol, he is 
not even then satisfied with his villany. He is troubled “ in his 
heart with a palpitating, burning desire to beat to death ” his 
fellow-prisoner, the family lawyer, who had given evidence against 
him. In attempting to gratify this desire he tumbles down from 
the third story of the prisoa, and is picked up “a hideous spectacle 
of death.” A few months earlier another of the murderers had 
been killed, after a desperate fight, by a one-eyed soldier, whom 
he had waylaid on a dark night. The villain had fired his pistols 
at him; but we cannot pretend to do justice to our author's 
style in this part of his narrative, and su we shall let it speak 
for itself:— 

One of the bullets hit its mark, but the light of the flash showed the 
figure and attitude of the foe, and happily on the side of Tom's one active 
eye. Tom almost sprang out of the saddle as he fairly lifted his horse to 
the charge, and struck down the highwayman witli one of those tremendous 
blows which had so often in the Peninsula demonstrated the value of that 
superior muscular strength which has carried the British soldier to the 
very height of his most ambitious hopes. 

The haunts of highwaymen, mysterious tombs with a door that 
moves in a silent fashion of ponderosity, a crafty earl, a still more 
crafty heir to an earldom, and a family lawyer who is the match 
of both, are not enough, even with the help of the Bow Street 
runner, to satisfy our author. He adds, as we have said, the 
Peninsular War, and even then he has not had enough. He brings 
in, therefore, a secret society of Spain, a semi-religious brotherhood 
to which the wicked heir had belonged, and which had put him 
under its ban. Mr. Hatton seems to think that some apology may 
be needed for the introduction of such a society into a story the 
scene of which is chiefly laid in an English country town. He 
thus begins his defence :— 

A year or two ago, when Lord Beaconsfield in the House of Lords re- 
ferred to the tremendous power of the secret societies of Europe, many 
people laughed at him. Perhaps they were right from their point of view, 
perhaps they were wrong; this is not a political novel (and I hold Mr. 
Gladstone’s intellectual power in reverent admiration); but, since the 
Premier made that well-known speech, Nihilism and Socialism have come 
prominently to the fore. 

We cannot say that the mysterious member of the brotherhood 
who now and then comes upon the scene really increases the inte- 
test of the story. He seems to play an important part; yet what 
it is that he does we had not patience to discover. He certainly 
adds to the general air of mystery and villany which in so high a 
degree distinguishes this tale, and perhaps he affords a pleasing con- 
trast to the coarser ruffians. No less pleasing a contrast is afforded 
by a long dissertation on the farmer’s wife of the present time and 
of the days of our grandfathers. Perhaps all that Mr. Tatton 
says on this subject is quite true. Certainly—though he is appa- 
rently too modest to mention his authority—it is all borne out by 
a speech which some young nobleman made, not many months ago, 
on this very subject. We should have liked to dwell at length on 
the charms and the fortunes of the three heroines—“ the trinity of 
fair women,” as the author calls them—but the limits of our space 
forbid. They all have a good deal to go through. One of them 
has her first lover hanged. The second has her husband murdered 
and her old lover arrested as his murderer. The third—the lady 
who has the faintest lilt of the pibroch in her voice and manner— 
is deserted by her lover for many a year, and suffers great hard- 
ships. Those of our readers who are interested in the fortunes of 


| ladies such as these, and who have a strong appetite for the deeds 
Pe- of desperate villains, cannot do better than turn to the pages of 


Mr. Hatton’s novel. 


STRUCTURAL BOTANY.* 


'PYHE volume before us is the first of a new edition of The 

Botanical Text-book, the original edition of which appeared in 
1842, and the latest in 1857. Since these dates much has been added 
to our knowledge of scientitic botany. In his preface Professor 
Gray tells us that the present edition has been “ entirely rewritten,” 
and “the compass of the work extended,” in order that it may 
serve as a text-book for a comprehensive and thorough study of 
botany. The volume which has now appeared is devoted to 
Structural Botany. Professors Goodale and Farlow, also of Harvard 
University, are to follow with volumes on Physiological and 
on Cryptogamous botany respectively ; while a fourth volume by 
Professor Gray himself will deal with “the natural orders, classi- 
fication, distribution, and products of phzenogamous plants.” The 
want of such a treatise on botany has been long felt, and the 
style in which this first volume has been executed leaves little 
to be desired as regards the “ structural and morphological botany 
of pheenogamous [or flowering] plants.” 


* Structural Botany. By Asa Gray, Professor of Botany in Harvard 
University. London: Macmillan & Co. 1880. 
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The words in brackets are our own, and this brings us at once to | 
the one point of importance about which we are at variance with | 
the author—namely, the preference given throughout the volume | 
to recondite technical terms of Greek derivation over simpler | 
words which have long been accepted by botanists to express cer- | 
tain features and theories, even though they may not describe with | 
absolute accuracy the particular feature ortheory. Such are “antho- | 
taxy ” for inflorescence, “ phyllotaxy ” for leaf arrangement, “ tera- | 
tology” for the study of monstrosities. It is true that the meaning 
and application of such terms is in each case carefully explained, 
and the reason for preferring the term given; but we question 
the advisableness of burdening the student with two sets of 
names, and the more elementary works will have probably accus- 
tomed him to the simpler names above quoted. Moreover, the 
majority of students of botany, as well as of the other kindred 
sciences, will probably have little or no acquaintance with Greek, 
and to such the Greek names will prove a very real stumbling- | 
block. We lay the more stress upon this point because a very | 
considerable experience of papers worked by botanical students | 
of varied attainments and varied social position has convinced us 
that there isa real danger in such terms; they will convey no clear 
idea to the mind of the student, and will thus prove a great ob- 
stacle to progress. Those who use this text-book will, it is 
true, be advanced students, and in their case such errors will not 
result from its use as that of a beginner in elementary physiology, 
who lately told us on paper that the diaphragm in the human 
body was a “ muskila tenderness ” (muscular tendons ?); but not 
the less will the result above described almost certainly take 
lace. 
. Turning from this point, however, we cannot speak too highly 
of the exhaustive way in which the various heads of the subject- 
matter have been treated. The first eight chapters deal succes- 
sively with the different parts of the plant, beginning with the 
development of the embryo from the seed, and ending with seed 
again. This part of the work abounds in very careful and 
suggestive teaching, and is copiously illustrated by excellent 
diagrams and references to the plants of all countries, Amongst 
many instances of this careful teaching we quote one or two. In | 
speaking of Parasites in the chapter on the Root, the fact that such | 
lants do not as a rule produce leaves is dwelt upon, and it is 

pointed out that, as the plant feeds on some other plant, and | 
thus hasits nutriment ready prepared, it needs no proper digestive | 
organs of its own, and consequently does not produce leaves, 
“This economy is foreshadowed in the embryo of the dodder, | 
which is a naked thread coiled in the seed and presenting no | 
vestige of cotyledons or seed leaves. Having no need of herbage, 
such plants may be reduced to a stalk bearing a single flower or a 
cluster of flowers, or even to a single blossom developed from a 
bud directly parasitic on the bark of the foster plant.” The most 
wonderful plant of this kind is the Raffllesia Arnoldi (fig. 80) of 
Sumatra, which grows on the stem of a kind of vine, and is a 
parasitic flower measuring nine feet in circumference and weigh- | 
ing fifteen pounds. Again, in speaking of the Stem, thorns | 
are shown to be the result of astinted growth, and attention is 
directed to the fact that such ——. are less liable to oceur 
on the cultivated tree, when duly cared for, through the branches, 
which would in the wild state have produced them, having been 
thrown into a state of more vigorousgrowth. Further, in p. 64 the 
condensed stems of the Cactus family are shown to be an adapta- 
tion admirably suited to the hot, dry regions in which alone 
they are naturally found. While ordinary plants are constructed 
on the plan of great expansion of surface, these present the least 
possible amount of surface in proportion to their bulk, their per- 
manent spherical figure being that which exposes the smallest por- 
tion of their substance to the air.” At p. 104, in the account of 
the structure of the leaf, we find the explanation of the “ variable 
shade by the light, quivering aspen made” in the mechanism of 
its leaf-stalk, which, instead of being, as in most leaves, round, is 
flattened at right angles with the blade, so that the slightest breath 
of air puts the leaves in motion. 

Some interesting facts are given in p. 83 as to the longevity of 
trees. We are told that some trees are known to have lived for 
one or two thousand years; the famous dragon-tree (Dracena) of 
Orotava in Teneriffe, now destroyed by hurricanes and other acci- 
dents, had probably reached the age of more than two thousand 
years. Be this as it may, it is justly pointed out that the longevity 
of trees cannot be compared with that of animals, for the tree must 
be regarded not as an individual, but as a composite being or com- 
munity, “in which successive generations are produced and die; 
no portion of the tree is now living which was alive a few years 
ago; it is the aggregate, the blended mass alone that long sur- 
vives”; and an analogy follows with the way in which the 
coral insects build up their structure. The section on “leaves 
serving ial offices” introduces us to the structure of some 
of those curious forms of leaves which appear to be specially 
designed for the assimilation of animal matter, sucii as the pitcher- 
plant, Venus's fly-trap, and, ina less degree, our own sundew ; but 
for the details of this highly interesting branch of inquiry 
we are referred to the Physiological volume. ‘The leaf-type | 
theory, which supposes that the sepals, petals, stamens, and | 
pistil are all homologous with foliage leaves, is well worked 
out. As the author expresses it, “ What would have been 
leaves, if the development had gone on as a vegetative branch, have 
in the blossom developed in other forms adapted to other func- 
tions.” The gradual transition from the sepals through the petals 
to the stamens in the water-lily is aptly quoted, and the study of | 


monstrosities is made to furnish ample evidence in favour of 
the theory, Most of us have, for instance, met with a rose whose 
sepals were actually the compound foliage leaves of the rose, 
many with a leafy stem rising from the top of a pear; both 
instances of a reversion of the floral organs to foliaceous growth. 
The chapter on “ Adaptations of the Flower to the act of 
Fertilization” is one to which a reader will naturally turn in 
judging of the work; and here, too, we find the work exhaustive 
as regards the structural side of the question, though of course 
incomplete from the physiological side. The leading works on 
the subject have been carefully considered ; the auaint and some- 
what fanciful germs of the modern doctrine in Sprengel’s Das 
Entdeckte Gcheimniss der Natwr, the numerous volumes and 
papers of Mr. Darwin on the subject, and the work of Her- 
mann Miiller. Kerner’s Flowers and their Unbidden Guests, the 
latest work on the subject, had not reached the author in time, 
and no notice is taken of Sir J. Lubbock’s book in the “ Nature ” 
series On British Wild Flowers Considered in Relation to Insects, 
a book which we think the more valuable because the author 
undertook his researches on the subject as an entomologist 
rather than as a botanist. In this chapter we were amused to find 
the following passage referring to wind-fertilized flowers. 
Speaking of the light pollen of the conifers, he says:—“ Their 
ollen fills the air of a forest, and the ‘ flowers of sulphur,’ popu- 
tly so called, the yellow pollen, which after a transient shower 
accumulates as a scum on the surface of the water several or many 
miles from the nearest source, &c.” Many of our readers may 
remember a controversy in the pages of some of the scientific 
periodicals last year, when the phenomenon here described was 
attributed to we know not what agencies, natural and super- 
natural, before the simple truth was suggested, and the sulphur 
proved, by microscopical examination, to be the pollen of the larch. 
Two more chapters fill the last hundred pages of the book—the 
first on Taxonomy, or classification, as we should have preferred 
to see it called, and the second on Phytography, under which title 
are included the nomenclature, description, and preservation of 
specimens. The chapter on classification has a good section on the 
principles of classification generally in natural history, which, 
amongst other things, discusses the theory of natural selection ; 
here the author takes aslightly different view from Mr. Darwin. “ In 
Darwin's conception variation does not of itself tend in any one 
particular direction ; he appears to attribute all adaptation to the 
sorting which results from the struggle for existence and the 
survival of the fittest. We have supposed that each plant has an 
internal tendency or Fanci a to vary in some directions 
rather than others; from which, under natural selection, the 
actual differentiations and adaptations have proceeded.” Another 
section of the same chapter gives us a good historical sketch of 
botanical classification, from that of Cesalpini in the latter end of 
the sixteenth century, including the Linnean system, and that of 
De Candolle, based upon the natural orders, with its most modern 
emendations by Hooker and Bentham. The chapter on phyto- 
graphy will be found full of information for the practical student, 
and forms a very useful addition to the treatise, which closes 
with a glossary of botanical terms, 


THE COINAGE.* 


FTER all that has been written of late about the currency, it. 
is strange to find ourselves directed by the highest possible 
authority to the oldest writer on the subject. The Directors of 
the Bank of England consider, they tell us ina short prefatory 
note, that they are rendering a service to the public by using some 
of the means at their disposal to republish Lord Liverpool’s 
Letter to the King on Coins, It is seventy-five years since the 
book was originally printed, and the volume before us reproduces, 
perhaps a little too exactly, the peculiarities of its punctuation 
and arrangement. The editors say that suggestions have been 
made to them to continue the history of the from 
the point at which Lord Liverpool lett off; but “it was felt 
that the history of the coinage would be more properly under- 
taken by the authorities of the Mint.” We may perhaps 
indulge in a hope that these words indicate the probability that 
some such work either has been begun, or is about to be 
, by the “authorities” in question. It would indeed 
be no improper use of public money to pay for such a publi- 
cation; perhaps the Directors of the Bank might again be 
induced to employ the “ means at their eee ” tor the purpose 
of disseminating just views on a subject of which nine-tenths of 
those who use money are completely ignorant. A mere annotated 
catalogue of the cabinet of coins now on view at the Royal Mint 
on Tower Hill would contain, when supplemented by the book 
just reprinted, almost all that is necessary. 

Lord Liverpool was one of those fortunate men who, by dint of 
hard plodding, combined with a not too modest estimate of their 
own merits, contrived to obtain power, rank, and wealth under 
the early Kings of the house of Hanover. He lived “ before the 


| time when political success was deemed to be ‘an ill-requited 


slavery mocked with the name of power.’” He was born during the 
last month of the reign of George I. At the age of twenty-nine 
he published a dissertation on the question of a standing army, 
and other political works of little importance at the present day. 


* The Coins of the Realm. By Charles, First Earl of Liverpool. Re- 
printed. London: Effingham Wilson. 1880, . 
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An election song, which unfortunately for our entertainment 


the editors only allude to in a dignified way, was the occa- | 


sion of his first real advancement in life. Sir Edward Turner, 
who was partly indebted to young Jenkinson’s muse for 
his success in contesting the representation of Oxfordshire, 
forced him on the notice of Lord Bute. He was speedily 
rewarded with one of those lucrative offices in which, whether he 
would or not, a man could not but accumulate wealth. In 1778 he 
became Secretary at War. In 1786 he became Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and a peer, by the title of Lord Hawkesbury, a 
title ten years later merged in the earldom of Liverpool. His first 
title became famous when it was borne by his son, afterwards Prime 
Minister ; and as in his time Lord Hawkesbury, the son, was actu- 
ally Master of the Mint, it may be presumed that the father had no 
difficulty in obtaining all the information required for the purposes 
of his work. It was written during his last illness, and he died 
only three years after its publication, “full of years and honours,” 
say the editors with much truth, for he was eighty-one years of 
age, and had risen from obscurity to be an earl and to possess im- 
mense wealth. 

His beok is not adorned with any graces of diction, but is, 
even to a person already interested in the subject, extremely 
tough reading. It would have been well if the editors of this 
new issue had seen their way to furnishing it with an index. 
As it is, from the very nature of the work, Lord Liver- 

l was constantly forced to hark back, as it were, and to 
interrupt the flow of his narrative in a way which, without the 
help of any complete table of subjects, makes it extremely con- 
fusing. He begins with an account of the state of the coins of 
the realm on the accession of George III. in 1760. The deplorable 
condition into which it had fallen gives him occasion for the pre- 
sent letter to the King, in which he hopes some rules may be 
recognized which may prevent such deterioration from taking place 
again. The regulations of the Mint now in force are framed in pre- 
cise conformity with the suggestions of Lord Liverpool, and “ the 
existing laws limiting the issue of bank-notes were devised to 
remedy the evils to which he called public attention in his remarks 
on Paper Currency.” After years of legislation, therefore, we 
may boast that the rules he laid down have been fulfilled, and 
that every branch of the circulating medium is “ founded on solid, 
wise, and honest principles.” The second chapter contains the 
definition of his technical terms, and starts with this sentence :— 
“The Money or Coin of a country is the standard measure, by 
which the value of all things, bought and sold, is regulated and as- 
certained ; and itis itself, at the same time, the value, or equivalent, 
for which goods are exchanged, and in which contracts are gene- 
rally made payable.” He proceeds to notice in subsequent 


ehapters the imperfections to which, as a standard measure or | 
equivalent, coins are subject, and the necessity, on which he re- | 


peatedly insists, of making such coins as are to be taken as the 
chief measure of property in one metal only. Further on, after an 
historical account of the fluctuations in the value of money in 
England, he makes a comparison of the relative values of gold 
and silver, showing that, while silver has constantly fluctuated, 
gold has varied but little, and is therefore the best standard. A 
disproportion between the values of gold and silver causes the fluc- 
tuations of the money market, and so little were these things under- 
stood before the time of Lord Liverpool, that he records several 
occasions on which Ministers were alarmed by great scarcity of 
certain kinds of coin. Sir Isaac Newton at one of these con- 
junctures showed them that silver coin was exported because the 
inea, which was really only worth 20s, 8d., passed for 218. 6d. 
rd owe next goes into a detailed account of the attempts 
made to debase the coinage—“ a convulsion in the ee system, 
which never happened in this kingdom, except in the short 
— from the 34th Henry VIII. to the 6th Edward VI.” In 
rance the coinage was frequently debased, and Henry VIII. 
followed the bad example in 1543. At his death, in 1547, the so- 
called silver money was two-thirds alloy. The plunder of the 
monasteries had not greatly enriched him when he was reduced to 
these dishonest expedients, nor did things much improve, appa- 
rently, during the reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. The necessary 
consequence was, as Lord Liverpool points out, that enormous 
profits were made by exchanging silver for gold at their nominal 
values, and all the gold coins were in a short time either hoarded, 
melted, or exported. There is a curious passage in King Edward's 
i on the subject, and Stowe, the historian of London, records 
is recollection that twenty-one shillings current was given for an 
old gold angel “ to gild withal.” All commerce came to a stand. 
Farmers would not bring provisions to market, for they did not 
know what price to put on their produce. The distress occa- 
sioned must have been extreme. Proclamations were made 
in vain; people would not be forced to bring their corn 
ment “ ws for i e manner of buyin 
and selling all sorts of beasts a cattle, as well as butter 
and cheese, and for limiting the prices at which all sorts of 
wine should be sold.” But it was of no avail, nor were 
the further enactments against “regraters, forestallers, and en- 
grossers.” Atlength the only true remedy was applied, and “ it 
ise inary,” remarks Lord Liverpool, “ that the Ministers of 
this Prince, who had hitherto committed such gross errors in 
debasing the Coins of the Kingdom, should instantly adopt prin- 
ciples which led to a system, not perfect indeed, but as nearly 
perfect as any to which the other nations of Europe have hitherto 
attained in their Coins.” Before the death of the King the reform 


was in part executed; and during the reign of Queen Mary, 
though nothing further was done, the public inconvenience was 
not so great. Queen Elizabeth, though counselled on her accession 
to follow the bad example of her father, accepted the wise advice 
of Burleigh, and caused a thorough reformation of the coinage to 
be carried out, an act which, perhaps more than any other, insured 
her early popularity. Parliament hastened to congratulate her upon 
it. After the reform of religion, this is her chief title to the ad- 
miration of posterity, according to the epitaph on her monument 
in the Chapel of Henry VII. She sent base coin, however, to 
Treland, to the great inconvenience of traders; and at the very end 
of her reign she walked in the way of her father and brother, but 
only to a limited extent. 

In the chapters which follow there is an exhaustive account of 
the “ seigneurage” taken by various kings for making coins. In 
France down to the Revolution the seigneurage was a consider- 
able source of revenue. In England it was abolished by Act of 
Parliament in the reign of Charles II., when a pension charged 
upon this tax, granted to Barbara Villiers, had to be pro- 
vided for specially. The history of our coinage is traced from 
the first; and the alternate predominance of gold and silver as 
standards of value is pointed out. Lord Liverpool is distinctly 
against ‘ bi-metallism,” as it is now called ; and argues strenuously 
against Locke, who held that gold was not fit to be the money of 
the world and measure of commerce. The principle laid down is 
asimple one. ‘Coins should be made of metals more or less valu- 
able, in proportion to the wealth and commerce of the country, in 
which they are to be the measure of property.” It is a curious 
fact, as here adduced in support of the proposition that gold is the 
proper standard of value in England, that the value of silver at the 
time of the Norman invasion was nearly as great as that of 
gold at present. Silver was then the only money in currency. 
A pound of gold is, compared with the present prices of com- 
modities, of about the same value as a pound of silver in the 
eleventh century. Henry III. was the first to issue a gold coinage, 
There is an interesting chapter on the variations in the comparative 
value of gold and silver, from which it appears that, though gold 
remains, and has remained for centuries, at about the same price 
of 3/. 178. 6d. to 3/. 178. 10d. an ounce, silver varied in one year— 
namely, 1797—no less than 9} percent. ‘The recent depreciation 
of silver is another example in point. There is a good deal in the 
book on the methods of assaying, of calling in light coin, and of 
governing the Mint so as to insure its efficiency at the smallest 
possible expense ; and Lord Liverpool concludes with an essay on 
the relative values of gold and silver among the principal nations 
of antiquity. The proof of the soundness of his views consists in 
their virtually universal acceptation now after so many years, and 
the authorities of the Bank have certainly conferred a benefit upon 
the public by reprinting them. 


NASMITH’S INSTITUTES.* 


WE must confess ourselves puzzled by this book. In the 
first place, the period of its literary gestation has been 
portentously protracted, extending over seven years. Of the four 
volumes which comprise these Institutes, the first was published 
in 1873, the second and third in 1875, and the fourth last yéar. 
One cannot help being reminded of the dilatory manufacture of 
Master Tom Ingoldsby’s shirt as related in the Ingoldsby Legends, 
and though we will not say that a similar catastrophe to that 
which befell that famous garment would be the fittest fate for Mr. 
Nasmith’s tardily evolved work, we cannot but fear that ulti- 
mate inutility will be the only alternative for the book as it would 
have been for the shirt. Nolwmus leges Anglie mutari is a very 
pretty conservative sentiment ; but laws do change notwithstand- 
ing, and seven years effect well nigh as great an alteration in the 
constitution of the legal system as the same period is reported to 
work in that of the human system. So that all through Mr. 
Nasmith’s book one has a painful feeling of being a day, or rather 
many days, after the fair, an impression as though the work were 
an old edition out of date, picked up cheap on a second-hand book- 
stall, a distrust whether what he says is still true, or whether it 
has not been altered by subsequent decision or statute. Law is 
proverbially a tardy science, still it manages to get along a 
step or two in the course of seven years; and so, whatever might 
be the value of these Institutes from an antiquarian point of 
view, as a practical guide they are obviously worse than worthless, 
inasmuch as they are apt to mislead. Mr. Nasmith says in the pre- 
face to the last issued volume, in which he proudly announces 
the completion of his magnum opus, that he has endeavoured 
to supply the existing want of “a well-defined outline of the 
entire province of Law”; and he adds:—“ To what extent I have 
succeeded the student of English law who takes the trouble to 
learn what there is in these volumes will be the best able to judge. 
I venture te think that he will not find the time devoted to their 
careful perusal ill spent.” With the first proposition we agree, in- 
asmuch as no one can well form a judgment how good or how bad 
a book is until he has read it; from the second we sorrowfully, 
but entirely, dissent. No doubt from a bad book, as from a bad 
sermon, something may be learnt ; but, considering how short life 
is, we cannot think that time spent by a student in a careful 

rusal of Mr. Nasmith’s work, especially if the student took as long 


* Institutes of English Public Law. By David Nasmith, LL.B., of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 4 vols. London: Butterworths. 
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to read it as the author has taken'to write it, would be time well 


occupied. 
Fortunately the first of Mr. Nasmith’s volumes deals with 

matters less immediately affected by lapse of time than others 

of which he treats. It professes to contain what Mr. Nasmith, 


following a classification adopted by Bentham and others, calls- 


“Public Substantive Law,” by which we are to understand 
the legal principles which the Courts are established to admi- 
nister in relation to matters other than private contracts between 
individuals. But Mr. Nasmith seems in no hurry to get to his 
actual subject. Possibly, —s the lengthy period he 
has devoted to his book, he thought he might at any rate 
begin at the beginning; and so, before we reach anything like 
law, we have to wade through long disquisitions on the human 
understanding, schools of moral theology, happiness, and other 
immutable principles, with copious—very copious—extracts from 
Locke, Bentham, and Austin, and it is not till page 33 that we get 
even as far as Adam and Eve, with regard to whom Mr. Nasmith 
goes out of his way to give a feeble dig at Mr. Darwin which 
may have been admirably effective in 1873, but is a little out of 
date now. We cannot refrain from reproducing some small por- 
tions of Mr. Nasmith’s extraordinary picture of Adam and Eve, 
in the character of the originators of a legal system, as affording 
a good illustration of Mr. Nasmith’s redundant fancy, and the 
very fine language he sees fit to employ when exercising that 
fancy. ‘ Beginning then, at the beginning,” he says, “ it 
may not be without profit briefly to consider Adam and 
Eve as the first human pair and their family; assuming for 
the moment that, whether the reader is disposed to accept 
our Scriptures as of authority or not, he at least rejects the 
humble origin assigned to us by a modern philosopher.” We 
pass over a glowing picture of the beauties of Paradise and a 

neral description of Adam and Eye, as having been much better 


one by one John Milton from a literary point of view, and as_ 
having in no conceivable way anything to do with law, and we 
come to a few of Mr. Nasmith’s choicest conceits with regard to | 


the amount of law which he represents Adam as having evolved 
from his consciousness or observation :—“ However he may have 
comported himself towards his children, the relationship between 
himself and his wife laid the foundation in his mind of the doctrine 
of contracts, matrimony being the first example. Nor could he have 
contemplated that contract and the relative position of the parties 
to it without realizing the fundamental principles of agency.” 
Breathless with endeavouring to follow Mr. Nasmith’s daring 
flights of fancy, we can only gasp “‘ Why agency?” The usual, if 
not the only, way in which husbands become acquainted with the 
law of agency through the medium of matrimony is by being 
made liable for their wives’ bills; and though we cannot doubt 
that Eve, if her acquisitiveness was anything equal to her hus- 
band’s, soon improved on the primal coat of skins and acquired a 
taste for dress and finery, there could scarcely at that period have 
existed shops wherein she could indulge that taste at the ex- 
pense of Adam. But to proceed :—‘‘ Nothing would be more 
unreasonable than to suppose that the life of the first family 
was a scene of unbroken concord and harmony.” Here we quite 
agree ; there is direct testimony that a very serious breach of 
concord and harmony, amounting in fact to murder, occurred 
at a very early period; yet somehow Adam does not appear 
to have taken cognizance of it—perhaps his legal instincts 
were not then sufficiently developed—“but, if it was not, the 
duty devolved upon Adam to settle and adjust the disputes among 
his children, and his attention was theretore necessarily directe 
to the fundamental principles of the administration of justice ; 
nor could the value and different qualities of evidence have failed 
to strike him, If among these disputes, as is most probable, he 
was called _ to settle a question of defamation of character, it 
is not unlikely that from his rude judgment-seat he expounded in 
a forcible and intelligible manner the destructive tendency of that 
wrong.” This is really too much ; the mind conjures up a picture 
of Adam delivering an able judgment in a case of vibe! by a 
SS society journal ; one would scarcely have been surprised 

Mr. Nasmith gone on to suggest that Adam was not un- 
acquainted with horsehair wigs, and usually summed up for heavy 
damages in cases of breach of promise of marriage. 

We cannot possibly go in equal detail through all Mr. Nasmith’s 
four volumes, or even any one of them. The first, beyond 
before-mentioned philosuphical disquisitions, contains a 
brief sketch of constitutional history from the eleventh to the 
nineteenth century; a treatise on international law, which is really 
rather good, though it sounds somewhat quaint in 1880 to hear of 
“ the horrors of the late Franco-Prussian war,” and a chapter on 
English .. law—enough in all conscience for one small 
volume. Mr. Nasmith has, however, a marvellous knack of com- 
pression ; though sometimes he compasses brevity by a process 
which looks rather like jumping at conclusions—as, for in- 
stance, in two of not over-perspicuous argument he arrives 
at the conclusion “that every species of luxury and sumptuous- 
ness indulged in by those who have the means to secure them is a 
positive benefit to the State.” Again, accuracy is somewhat sacri- 
ticed to conciseness when he states that “ punishments are of two 
kinds, restraint of liberty, ¢.e. imprisonment, and fines.” Even so 
long ago as 1873, we believe, hanging and flogging were not unknown 
to retributive justice. Mr. Nasmith goes elaborately through the 
present system of criminal law and bankruptcy ; and, judging from 
the present prospects of the Criminal Code and the Bankruptcy 


Bill, it seems not impossible that his book may for awhile afford 
a reasonably accurate description of the existing state of law on 
these points; but new brooms sweep clean, and a new Parliament 
may still further detract from the value of the work by passing 
the long-contemplated measures. 

Two volumes contain Mr. Nasmith’s views on private law, or 
the legal status and relations of individuals, as to which we need 
only say that the treatment of the- subject is rather below the 
level of the accepted text-books, while the lapse of five years 
since the publication of this instalment of the work neces- 
sarily lays it open to criticism on the ground of inaccuracy, and 
renders it absolutely useless as a book of reference by reason of 
the omission of all recent cases. Indeed Mr. Nasmith seems to 
have a predilection for old cases in preference to new, and it is 
quite remarkable how rarely in his pages we find references to 
the Law Reports, the universally accepted series since 1866. 

Lastly, in 1879, comes the volume containing “ Adjective Law,” 
divided under two heads, “Evidence” and “Damages.” And 
here we are glad to be able to say that the scheme of the treatise 
on evidence is distinctly good, inasmuch as it classifies legal fictions, 
rebuttable and conclusive presumptions, matters of which no evi- 
dence is admissible, and those of which no proof is needed, in a 
manner more calculated to impress the nature and distinctions of 
these subjects on the mind of the reader than that usually 
adopted by text-writers. But of the accuracy with which Mr. 
Nasmith has carried cut this portion of his task we cannot speak 
in terms of praise. Possibly he wished to make his work as a 
whole consistent in point of time, but he certainly omits to notice 
recent changes in the law in such fashion as to leave us only the 
choice between two conjectures—either that this volume is older 
than it looks, or that Mr. Nasmith has been so occupied with its 
production as not to have had leisure to read his law reports for 
the last few years. For instance, if his view of the relative 

rovinces of the judge and jury, as given at pp. 28 and 102, 
‘ the correct one, all we can say is that the House of 
Lords decided the case of Jackson and the Metropolitan Railway 
wrongly. But, as Mr. Nasmith omits to notice that important 
case, even for the purpose of exposing its fallacy, we may be 
go for supposing him unacquainted with it. At p. = 

r. Nasmith speaks of arrest on a writ of ca-sa. We thought 
that this process had been abolished. We forbear to search 
for further instances, and can only say that, on referring 
to the index of cases given at the beginning of the volume, 
it is astonishing to see how many leading and well-known 
decisions are conspicuous by their absence. Mr. Nasmith re- 
grets that he has “not been able to add a section on Pro- 
cedure out of Court.” We cannot honestly share his regret. 
We are sorry to have to say it, hut we do not think the book 
sufficiently good for it to be worth Mr. Nasmith’s while to expend 
more time on it. Standard institutes and commentaries exist 
which are not to be supplanted by the works of any but a 
very strong author; treatises on evidence and damages exist of 
scarcely less authority ; and the frequent editions of these works, 
which are brought out by competent editors, leave but little 
room for a book such as Mr. Nasmith’s, 


MINOR NOVELS.* 


us first attempt in fiction of a writer so favourably mown in 
other directions as the author of Zhe Gamekeeper at Home 
naturally has a peculiar interest, and it may be safely said that, in 
spite of certain shortcomings, which are apparent if Greene Ferne 
Farm is to be judged by the high standard suggested by the 
writer’s previous successes, the expectation aroused by a know- 
ledge of his other works will not be disappointed. By casting his 
interesting and truthful descriptions of scenery and people into a 
narrative form Mr. Jefferies gets opportunities which he might 
otherwise miss, while at the same time he incurs responsibilities 
to which he is not always equal. To say this, however, is merely 
to say that, regarded as a novel, Greene Ferne Farm is not perfect. 
It fails where it might perhaps have been expected to fail, in the 
matter of plot. There are, however, many successes to set against 
this failure. Most of the characters, whose adventures are con- 
tained in the space of one volume of moderate length, live and 
impress a sense of their reality upon the reader. We feel as we 
put the book down that we know “Tummas” and “ Rause” per- 
fectly well, although we have only been given two brief glimpses 
of their curious courtship. The descriptions are admirable. 
Mr. Jefferies combines a tical instinct with a faculty for 
close and accurate observation, and the result is the really fine 
descriptive writing of which we have so many wretched pinchbeck 
imitations eked out with meaningless mouth-filling words. Of 
humour in the sketches i character is course 

lenty, and, as we have hinted, the mages who only a 
tg Av on the scene are as well hit. off as the more inner 
tant characters, better indeed than some of them. There is one 
little scene of this kind which is particularly good. One of the 

ntlemen overtakes an old woman plodding along with a 

undle of gleanings on her shoulder and a heavy basket on her 


* Greene Ferne Farm. By Richard Jefferies, Author of “The Game- 
keeper at Home,” &c. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 

Countess Daphne; and Other Tales. By “Rita.” 3 vols. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 
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arm, of which he relieves her. “ You seemto have a heavy load,” | 
says, 

«T ain’t got half a bundle,” she grunted. “Thaay won't let a pore old 
body glean when a-can’t rip.” 

“Well, it’s beautiful weather for the harvest.” 

« Aw, eez—the het [heat] makes um giddy: our ouid Bill fell down; the 
gearden be a-spoiling for rain.” 

“ The farmers pay good wages now, don’t they ? ” 

“Um pays what um be obliged to.” 

“You have a good landlord here—Squire Thorpe.” 

“He! Drotted ould skinvlint! You go and look at thaay cottages: 

thaay be his’n.” 
After this fashion she goes on abusing violently every one, gentle 
or simple, whose name is mentioned to her. When she is left alone 
again she first says, “ What, bean’t you going to carry that basket 
no furder?” and then asks fora bit of snuff. Having been pre- 
sented with a shilling she put it in her pocket, “ readjusted her 
burden, and tottered on, muttering to herself, ‘The gurt chatter- 
ing fool to come a’ hindering 1!’” 

It is to be regretted that there seems to be less life in some of 
the principal than in the subordinate characters. Margaret Estcourt 
and the two young men, Geoffrey Newton and Valentine Brown, 
whose old friendship is marred by their both being in love with 
her, are less clearly drawn than are either old Andrew Fisher, 
Squire Thorpe, Felix St. Bees, the hard-working and popular 
clergyman who sticks to his trying work from sheer love for it, 
or Augustus Basset, the wreck of an educated man, who is a kind 
of half bailiff, half hanger-on at the Farm. We have no objec- 
tion to make to the plot of the book turning upon a thin 
love story, admirably relieved as it is with such touches as we 
have indicated, and with an admirable description of a night 
adventure on the downs. But we may fairly object perhaps to 
the quasi-sensational scene towards the end of the book, in which 
the two rivals, out shooting together, suddenly fall into an un- | 

meditated duel with their guns. Mr. Jefferies remarks, it 
1s true, that if they had been using muzzle-loaders the thing could | 
hardly have happened ; but we doubt if the excuse of the rapid | 
loading is sufficient; nor, granting thus much, is it credible that 
one should take advantage of the other's having fired away his 
last cartridge. This, however, is the only serious blot upon a 
book which has many admirable qualities. We have said some- 
thing above of “Tummas” and “ Rause.” This is the end of 
their courtship :— 

“ Aw, thur be the moon, vou; a’ be as big as a waggon-wheel,” said 
Tummas, putting his arm as far round her plump waist as it would go. 

Let I bide,” said Rause. 

“I wooll kiss ee,” said Tummas sturdily. 

“ Thee shatn’t.” 

There was some strugcling, but Tummas succeeded with less difficulty 
than he expected. The damsel was relenting nnder the influence of long 
and faithful attentions. Tummas, like a wise map, hit while the iron was 
hot, and pressed for the publication of the banns. 

“ Aw,” said Rause, at last, with a finished air of languid weariness, as if 
quite worn out with importunity, that could not have been much improved 
on in a drawing-room, “ aw, s’pose us med as well, you. If thee woot do’t, 
I can’t help it, can ’ee ?” 

“ Rita’s” volumes, which contain Countess Daphne and two 
shorter stories, strike us as a curious example of imitative- 
ness. The writer has apparently modelled her style upon that 
of a notorious contemporary author who has lately succeeded in | 
obtaining a disgraceful puff in the Times; but it would be hardly | 
fair to quote of “ Rita” the old line about an “exemplar vitiis | 
imitabile,” for, however much want of wisdom and unlucky | 
attempt at fine writing there may be in “ Rita's” productions, | 
and however bad may be the taste of some passages, they | 
at least are not so offensive as the works on which she seems | 
in other respects to have founded her method. The story of | 
Countess Daphne is supposed to be related by two fiddles, and it | 
will be conjectured from this that music has a large share in the | 
tale. It is notso very long ago, that we commented upon the | 
small number of good musical novels which exist in English, and we | 
fear that Countess Dapine cannot be added tu thisnumber. The mate- | 
rials of the plot are a musical bey of obscure parentage, taken up and 
protected by an accomplished musician and violinist; a musical 
girl whose birth isa mystery, and who is a playmate of the boy ; 
and the musician referred to, who in after life finds that his 
protégé is his rival in the girl’s affections, or rather that, unless he | 

ts his protégé out of the way, he can never hope that she will 
eten tohim. The girl Daphne, when she is brought to think, by the 
musician Delli’s contrivance, that her boy-lover is untrue to her, 
makes a loveless marriage with Delli; and the author might with 
alvantage have omitted a great deal of what she has written in this 
connexion. In such matters as this, however, she is fortunately, as 
we have hinted, not “a patch upon” her model. Delli succeeds finally 
in winning Daphne’slove, and meanwhile Tista, the boy-lover, whose 
genius, unprotected and unsupported, has been unable to assert 
itself, is ill and starving, with no friend but another girl who 
has fallen in love with him. ‘This girl, who is an actress, is taken 
up by Countess Daphne (she turned out to be a Countess before 
she married Delli), and procures an invitation for Tista to play at 
one of her parties. When the two meet there comes, of course, 
an explanation, and the discovery that Delli had separated the 
lovers by the familiar device of suppressing the letters which they 
wrote to each other, Tista plays, with extraordinary success of 
course, and dies just as he comes to the end of his piece. The 
curious thing is that, after all this, Countess Daphne, like a well-— 
conducted person, seems to like her villanous husband rather 
better than before, and tells uim that she “can pardon all for , 


love.” Does Daphne seem a feeble heroine after all ? ” asks the 


| author; and the only possible reply is, “As you put it in that 


way, she most undoubtedly does.’ The author, it may be noted 
by the way, is hardly fortunate in the headings to her chapters, 
one of which is taken, according to her, from “ Elaire’s song in 
The Princess.” 

Another of the stories is called Only an Actress. The actress 
is a certain Miss Irene Vernon, beloved by and betrothed to Lord 
Montdesne. Lord Montdesne has a sister who “is a beautiful, 
proud woman, and moves in very high society.” Perhaps it is on 
account of the exceeding height of the society that she is called 
indifferently Lady Cissiter, Lady Otho, and Lady Otho Cissiter, 
“She” (Lady Cissiter, or Lady Otho, or Lady Otho Cissiter) 
“ married a very rich nobleman, her senior by thirty years, and 
they are wonderfully rich, and perfectly—unhappy. But for all 


that Lady Otho moves in her own distinguished circle, unruffled 


and unmoved either by her husband's neglect or infidelity.” This 
three-named lady who moves in a distinguished circle although 
her husband is a wicked old man, calls on Miss Vernon, and hear- 
ing from her that she is to be Montdesne’s wife, replies, “ Z7%s 
wife! Are you mad, girl? His mistress, perhaps—nay, even that 
is too much honour!” The end of all is that Miss Vernon dies on 
the stage, just as the hero of Daphne dies in a concert-room. 
“‘<T loved him as a woman loves but once,’ she said, in the words 
of the written piece, and the words of her own desolate heart. 
‘I gave him all—my thoughts that were the echo of his own,’” and 
so on. When she had finished these “ words of the written piece,” 
a “ hoarse, choking sob fell across the dense and solemn silence—a 
man’s sob.” Oddly enough, considering the density and solemnity 
of the silence, “ she heard it.” And after tbat she “ wailed ‘ My 
love.’ And straight across the darkened stage she fell—dead.” 
There is some use after all in such writing as “ Rita’s.” It makes 
us appreciate more keenly such books as Greene Ferne Farm, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


N? more interesting histurical work has been published in 
America for some time past than the Memorial Volume of 
the Army of Northern Virginia (1), that army which, under the 
command first of General Joseph Johnstone, afterwards of General 
Lee, maintained for four years the cause of the Southern Con- 
federacy against overwhelming odds, and concentrated upon 
itself during that period the attention of the civilized world. 


| The military lessons of its campaigns may perhaps not possess 


that technical value which attaches to many struggles less 
momentous and eventful and to exploits less heroic. The con- 
ditions of the conflict were exceptional, and can hardly be repro- 
duced. On neither side did the troops engaged possess the 
discipline or the permanent organization of regular armies. But 
the very circumstances which render the story less useful to the 
mere military student enhance its historical and moral interest. It 
was a war not of armies, but of nations; not of professional sol- 
diers, but of citizens fighting on either side for great principles. 
It was a struggle for national grandeur on the one on and for 
national existence on the other. Every soldier in the Southern army, 
with the great majority of those who formed the overwhelming 
forces of the Union, felt a keen personal interest in the struggle, 
and was affected by its fortunes almost as deeply as a Spartan or an 
Athenian by the fate of those wars which, despite their small scale 
and limited area, will bestudied and remembered for ages by millions 
for whom the great European conflicts of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries will possess but a secondary interest. For 
Englishmen especially, the story of the American Civil War must al- 
ways possess the most powerful attractions. On both sides the prin- 
ciples involved were those which most deeply affect our own national 
feeling ; the language, the race, the ideas of the combatants were 
ourown. The army of Northern Virginia in particular, from the 


nature of the defence it had to maintain, and the character it, 


earned and sustained, enlisted, and will for generations continue 
to enlist, the strongest English sympathies. It fought with 
English tenacity, English recklessness of consequences, English 
indifference to odds, what was from the first a very doubtful and 
soon became an evidently losing battle. Once only was it fairly 
beaten in open field; over and over again, both on the offensive 
and on the defensive, it proved itself more than a match for 
aprerenty overwhelming odds. Its composition resembled very 
closely that of our own Volunteer regiments. Its chiefs were 
men whose personal character and public conduct displayed all 
the virtues on which Englishmen most pride themselves; as the 
people of Virginia are perhaps the most thoroughly English 
of all the many offsets which the mother race has planted in 
every part of the world. General Lee was as perfect a type of 
the ideal English soldier and gentleman as history can show. 
“ Stonewall” Jaclison reproduced, with many of its eccentri- 
cities, but scarcely one of its worse and meaner features, the 
historic character of the Puritan leaders. Stuart, Fitzhugh 
Lee, and Wade-Hampton reminded those who closely followed 
their career of the finest examples of English Cavalier loyalty and 
simplicity. Longstreet and A. P. Hill were thorough English 
country gentlemen, whom duty converted into generals, and who 
proved themselves second to no veteran soldiers in skill, judgment, 


(1) Army of Northern Virginia; Memorial Volume. Compiled by the 
Rev. J. W. Jones, D.D., Seeretary Southern Historical Society, Richmond : 
Randolph & English. London: Triibner & Co. 1880, 
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daring, and devotion. The splendour of its achievements and its 
endurance, the personal qualities and the fate of nearly all its 
chiefs, give an especial pathos to the heroism of the Virginian 
army. The present volume begins with the record of the meet- 
ing of November 3rd, 1870, when those who had fought under 
him, and those who had in civil or military capacities supported 
him, assembled to pay the last honours to the memory of a leader 
adored as few soldiers have been adored by all his countrymen, 
revered by every man among his enemies whom passion and 
spite had not rendered incapable of generosity, and respected 
and admired by the whole of Christendom. On the next 
day the first formal reunion of the Virginian army took place. 
Since then in each year the Virginian division of that army has 
held an annual meeting. Prudence rendered the first two assem- 
blies comparatively private, and no record of their proceedings has 
been preserved; but on the third occasion the vindictive feeling 
of the victorious section had so far subsided that it was thought 
safe to = the proceedings. _In these no characteristic is 
so remarkable as the utter absence of that bitterness which 
might perhaps have been looked for in the vanquished party. There 
is scarcely a remark in all the speeches, scarcely a word throughout 
the whole volume, of which any Northern soldier could complain. 
The addresses, one of which forms the principal feature of each an- 
nual reassemblage, possess a very high historical as well as military 
value. Thatof Colonel Venables on the campaign of 1864 from 
the Wilderness to Cold Harbour; that of Colonel Marshall, 
General Lee’s aide-de-camp, on the strategic value of Richmond; 
that of Major Daniel on the critical battle of Gettysburg; that of 
Captain McCabe on the defence of Petersburg; that of Uvlonel 
Allen on Jackson’s exploits in the Valley of Virginia; and that of 
General Fitzhugh Lee upon the victory of, Chancellorsville, when 
the Confederates attacked, outflanked, and utterly defeated an 
army more than twice as strong as their own, are all thoroughly 
excellent in their way. That of private Leigh Robinson on 
the battles of the Wilderness is full of interesting observation 
and incident, but fearfully too long. To many readers to whom 
they will recall scenes watched from a distance with eager 
interest, to a younger generation which will derive from them 
its first clear notion of one of the most heroic struggles on 
record, this volume will be most acceptable. Were we required 
to indicate any one portion of the collection as especially typical 
and interesting, we should perhaps name Captain McCabe's account 
of the defence of Petersburg, unless we gave the preference to the 
terrible six days’ retreat, the last episode of the war, and one in 
which the peculiar merits of the Virginian army were displayed with 
singular clearness. As a contribution to the history of the war the 
work is invaluable, so far as it goes. Most, if not all, of its con- 


tents have already appeared in the papers of the Southern Histo- 
rical Society, papers far less generally known in this country than 


they deserve, and which contain such a mass of authentic in- 
formation and vivid description from the Southern point of view 
as does not, we believe, exist respecting any other great national 


con 

Mr. A. P. Russell’s Library Notes (2) are sadly incoherent, 
and, we incline to think, very ill arranged; the titles of the 
various papers affording little or no clue to the character of 
their several contents, and each being far too long and varied. 
Had the volume been broken up into six or seven times as 
many distinct chapters, with the materials of each clear) 

ed and connected by some contiruous thread, the wor 

would have found and deserved a very much larger circulation 
than in its present form it is likely to enjoy—might have taken a 
permanent if humble place in that class uf works to which the 
Curiosities of Literature, Coleridge’s Table Talk, and The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table, different as they are, may all be said to 
belong. It is a book into which a careless reader may dip at any 
point with the assurance that he can hardly turn two pages with- 
out lighting on something readable and rememberable ; but it is 
also one which the most diligent and omnivorous student can 
hardly by possibility read through. We have found in it many 
stories which, true or not, are new, at least to us; some perhaps 
which are true but not new; and a fair number which have 
neither truth nor novelty to commend them. 

Mr. Henry George’s work entitled Progress and Poverty (3), @ 
somewhat ill-chosen name, selected probably for its alliterative 
suggestion of much more than the work really contains, would 
have been very well worth reading had it been compressed into 
half its actual length. As it is, with a good deal that is not 
sound—especially when the author attempts to reason from par- 
ticular facts to general conclusions—it contains much that a prac- 
tical economist is very apt to overlook. ‘Till we read Mr. George's 
chapter on Wages we had hardly realized the extent to which 
acute thinkers in whom the faculty of generalization surpasses that 
of appreciating and ascertaining facts—even such a writer as Mr. 
J.S. Mill—are biassed in their general inferences by particular 
facts, or perhaps we should say by that practical aspect of a sub- 
ject with which personal or national experience has familiar- 
ized them. It is hardly too much to say that Mr. George's 

conclusion is not much more widely wrong than 


(2) Library Notes. By A. P. Russell. New Edition, revised and en- 
larged. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 
1880. 

(3) Progress and Poverty: an Inquiry into the Cuuse of Industrial 
Depressions and of Increase of Want with Increase of Wealth ;—the 

» By Henry George. New York: Appleton & Co. London: 
Tritbner & Co. 1879. 


Mr. Mill's. From the American aspect of the question, from his 
familiarity with a multitude of cases in which wages are paid out 
of or by a share in produce, Mr. George lays down the general 
rule that wages are never paid out of capital, as, from his famili- 
arity with an exactly opposite set of facts, Mr. Mill laid down an 
almost equally general rule to the contrary. A little reflection 
might have shown the younger writer that in contradicting his 
predecessor he has fallen into a precisely analogous error. 
Where wages are paid before produce is sold it is plain that - 
they are paid out of capital, if only from the obvious fact that 
the capital of the employer must suffice not only for the pur- 
chase of machinery and raw material, but for the maintenance of 
the workmen for weeks or months. Similar merits and similar 
faults are almost as strikingly displayed in the author's treatment 
of the cognate questions of Interest and Profits. He shows, for 
example, how the so-called “ ny of capital” is sometimes a 
real and very exasperating fact in the United States, though in a 
form with which Englishmen are happily but little acquainted— 
a Railway Company, for example, imposing on individuals and 
on towns terms outrageously unjust, but enforced by a power 
derived not from capital but froni monopoly. He fails, however, 
to see that the true deduction to be drawn is not one ad- 
verse to capital, but one condemning the carelessness with which 
unregulated and unconditional monopolies are granted by the 
State and Federal Legislatures, The value of Mr. George's book 
lies in the presentation of views derived from the peculiar facts 
of American industrial and social organization ; views which may 
lead thoughtful European economists to modify the generality of 
their own conclusions rather than to adopt Mr. George's. 

Dr. Allen’s work on Solar Light and Heat (4) is not one which 
can be criticized in a brief notice. Its purpose is to draw from 
facts which are broadly, if not always correctly, stated, and from 
assumptions which will not by any means be universally ad- 
mitted, inferences respecting the identity of natural forces and 
the sensations they produce which transcend anything yet at- 
tempted by the most advanced scientific theorists. But that the 
sensations of light, heat, smell, taste, and sound are produced by 
an identical electro-magnetic action transmitted through different 
nerves, is a conclusion as hasty and premature, to say the least of 
it, as that the original cause of motion must be immaterial by 
logical deduction from the inertia of matter. These are two of 
the main doctrines or assumptions of the author, and from these 
the trustworthiness of his reasoning may be judged by those 
ee — not feel themselves equal to criticize his arguments 
in de 

The History of Bristol Parish in Virginia, by Dr. Slaughter (5), 
is certainly disappointing. It contains very little of that —_— 
tive local history, derived from parochial records, which ws 
so much light on the early ings of the first English colonists 
in America before the settlements had acquired a security that 
afforded leisure and opportunity for regular accounts of the general 
progress of the colony asa whole. Grains of valuable information 
are scattered here and there, but they have to be picked out of a 
mass of material that possesses scarcely more interest outside of 
Bristol parish itself, than would the short and simple annals of a 
Kentish or Devonshire church during the same period. 

Mr. Townsend’s Tales of the Chesapeake (6) are lively, often 
readable, sometimes sensational, but sometimes unsui m the 
character of their interest to youthful readers, while hardly 
adapted to the better taste of maturer years. 

The American Art Review (7) of which the fifth number is now 
before us, is somewhat too technical for any but artists or professed 
connoisseurs. It contains, however, several engravings which ap- 
pear to possess no common merit, and more than one interesting 
paper, the most valuable one being that on the peculiarities of 
American art, of which only a fragment appears in the present 
number. The critic charges his countrymen with a want of 
imagination and a tendency to almost Chinese imitativeness—a 
charge which till lately was preferred, not wholly without reason, 
against the national literature also. The paper, type, and general 
execution are well worthy of the subject and of pretensions 
of 

r. Brock’s work on the manufacturing and trading importance 
and prospects of Richmond (8) is little more than a pamphlet, 
published, no doubt, with the patriotic p of attracting 
towards the capital of the Old Dominion the wealth and labour 
that may in some measure repair her terrible losses. The energy 
and resolution with which the Virginians have exerted them- 
selves to restore the fallen fortunes of their State, and the loyal 
frankness with which, both as a community and as individuals, 
they have accepted the situation and endeavoured to make the best 
of it, deserve all possible sympathy. ‘Two serious obstacles stand 
in the way of their success. The demoralization of negro labour 
is probably less felt there than in other Southern States, but the 


(4) Solar Light and Heat: the Source and the Supply. By Zachariah 
Allen, LL.D. “New York: Appleton & Co. London: Tribner & Co. 


1879. 

(5) 4 History of Bristol Parish, Va. With Genealogies and His- 
torical Illustrations. By Rev. Philip Slaughter, D.D. Second Edition. 
Richmond: Randolph & English. London: Triibner & Co. 1879. 

(6) Tales of the Chesapeake. By G. A. Townsend (Gath). New York: 
American News Co. 1880. 

(7) The American Art Review. Vol. I. No. 5, Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

(8) Richmond as a Manufacturing and Trading Centre ; including a Hise 
torical Sketch of the City. By R. A. Brock, Esq., Virginia Historical 
| Society. Richmond: Jones & Cook. London: Triibner & Co. 1880. 
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tobacco cultivation has exhausted much valuable land that cannot 
recover its productiveness without expensive manures which its 
owners can ill afford ; and the failure, despite the efforts of all her 
best and worthiest citizens, to pay the State debt necessarily dis- 
courages that influx of English capital which might afford her the 
best chances of recovery. The Valley of Virginia certainly offers 
special attractions to agricultural emigrants. The society of the 
State is to Englishmen the most congenial in America, but Rich- 
mond itself is, we fear, hardly likely to attract any considerable 
addition either of capital or labour from without. 

The fifth volume of Dr. Furness’s Variorum Shakspeare (9), con- 


taining King Lear, deserves mention as an example of the American | 


interest in Knglish classics, and of the spirit with which publishers 


like Messrs. Lippincott endeavour to meet its demands, and even | 


to raise its standard. 

A mention, if no more, is due to Miss Charlotte Bates’s 
small volume (10), a collection of short and often spirited and 
graceful pieces of verse. 

Blue-books are hardly literature ; and though an exception must 
be made in favour of not a few publications which in America are 
issued at the expense of the State or Federal Governments, and 
not, a3 in England, at the cost of author or publisher, the general 
rule “ there as elsewhere. A document like the Annual Report 
of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labour Statistics (11) possesses a 
value and interest not less than that attaching to individual chap- 
ters of such a work as Mr. Brassey’s on Foreign Wages and English 
Labour ; but it is the interest of a collection of materials rather than 
of a complete work. The local information as to the frequency and 
failure of strikes contained in the present volume, the eleventh of 
the series, is highly instructive, but after all may be summed up 
in a very few words. To 109 unsuccessful strikes there have been 
18 successful ones. The amount of wages lost is far greater than 
the amount which the success of all the strikes could in many 
months have added to the earnings of the wilful sufferers ; and the 
net result is even more unfavourable to the Unionists than in Eng- 


land—one important Union, that of the shoemakers, having, | 
after a vast waste of money and great injury to a most — 


extensive local trade, been reduced to insignificance, if not 
destroyed. The lesson might be taken home by Union- 
ists here. It is worth remarking that emigrant English 
Trade-Unionists are charged with the chief responsibility for the 
mischief, and that in Massachusetts, as in the mother-country, pro- 
fessional agitators rather than practical workers appear to influence 
the action of the artisans, and to profit in proportion to the 
violence of their counsels and the losses of those who follow them, 

Among the multitude of public documents before us, by far the 
most important is the enormous volume which contains the second 
part of the medical portion of the great collection of professional 
experience acquired by the surgeons of the Federal army during 
the Civil War (12), silted, arranged, and now in course of publica- 
tion at the expense of the Government. Its technical and prac- 
tical value can hardly, we should think, be exaggerated. 

The Report of the Secretary of the Treasury for the year 1879 (13) 
shows a total revenue of 274 millions of dollars, of which 251 
were derived from customs and internal revenue (so-called), with 
an expenditure of 267 millions, of which 105 were interest on the 
public debt. Thirty-tive millions were expended in pensions, 54 
millions on the payment of the Halifax award, 40 millions 
on the army, and 15 upon the navy. The sum applied to the re- 
duction of debt was but trivial. 

The Report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue (14) 
shows that extreme difficulty is found in repressing illicit distilla- 
tion, which leads to not a few murderous conflicts, in which the 
sympathy of the local juries appears to go with the offenders, so 
that it is difficult to obtain redress or punishment from the State 
courts where Federal tax-collectors have been injured or killed. 

The most important part of the Report on the Internal Commerce 
of the Union (15) deals with the relations of the great railway 
companies to one another and to the public, a subject on which 

t and apparently well-founded dissatisfaction still prevails. 

The Report on Imports and Import Duties (16) shows a terrific 
list of articles subject to enormous duties, a hindrance to trade 
which even the vast internal resources of the Union can with 
difficulty endure. 


(9) 4 New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Edited by H. H. Furness, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Vol. V. King Lear. Philadelphia aud j Barkan Lippin- 
cott & Co. 1880. 

(10) Risk; and other Poems. By Charlotte Fiske Bates. Boston: 
Williams & Co. 1879. 

(11) Eleventh Annual rt of the Bureau of Statistics of Labour. 
January, 1880, Boston: Rand, Avery, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1880. 

(12) The Medical and Surgical History of the War of the Rebellion. 
Part. II. Vol.I. Medical History. Washington: Government Printing 
House. London: Triibner & Co. 1879. 

(13) Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the 
Finances for the Year 1879. i m: Government Printing ce. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1879. 

(14) Report of the Commission of Internal Revenue for the Fiscal Year 
ended June 30, 1879. Washington: Government Printing Office. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1879. 

(15) Report on the Internal Commerce of the United States. By Joseph 
Nimmo, jun., Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Treas Department. 
Submitted December 1, 1879.—Commerce and Navigation. Washington: 
Government Printing Oflice. London: Triibner & Co. 1879. 

(16) Imports.— Duties from 1867 to 1878 inclusive: a Compilation o 
Fortin Commodities and Entered Sor Consumption in the United 
States. Washington: Government Printing Office. fondon: Triibner 
& Co. 1879. 


The State Papers of Massachusetts onConvict Labour (17), State 
Charities (18), and Prisons (19), possess greater value and interest 
| than those of perhaps any other State in the Union. 


(17) Report of the Joint Special Committee on Contract Convict Labour, 
Boston: Rand, Avery, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1880. 

(18) First Annual Report of the State Board of Health, Lunacy, and 
Charity of Massachusetts. Boston: Rand, Avery, & Co. London: 
| Triibner & Co. 1880. 

(19) Ninth Annual Report of the Commissioners of Prisons of Muassa- 
shusetts, Boston: Rand, Avery, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1880, 
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(CARSHALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Surrey.— BOYS carefully 
prepared for Civil and Military Examinations 


Te GRANGE SCHOOL, EWELL, Surrey.—Charterhouse ; 


ELICATE BOYS.—Some Parents can recommend, a 


ARE and PRECIOUS PERFUMES. 
Thousand varieties of Scents, Refined Soaps, Sac 


Three hets, Odorous Waters, Ladies” 
Toilet uisites, Pomades, Cis, Hair Washes, Den Cologne, Complimentary and 
Wedding . Fountains, & 


Descriptive ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, post free to all | applicants, 
PIESSE & LUBIN, 2 NEW BOND STREET, LON 


ILLS’ 


“WESTWARD HO!” 
WILLS’ “ WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


Compe a things were made, none was made better than Tobacco : alone man's 

Dachelce Fatend, man "s Food, a sad man’ a wakeful 

and man’s Fire. no Herb like it it under of 

nie Slows, and estward Ho!” In 1 oz.,2 oz. & 402. packets, lined with il. 
W. & H. 


APOLLINARIS WATE  R, 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
ANNUAL SALE, 8,000,000. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 REGENT STREET, eet 
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THE 


LAND AND MORTGAGE COMPANY OF EGYPT, 


LIMITED. 
Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1879, with Limited Liability. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 


FIRST ISSUE £500,000, IN 25,000 SHARES OF £20 EACH, £2 per Share to be paid on 
Application, and £3 on Allotment. 


Directors. 
| EDWARD LEIGH PEMBERTON, Esq., M.P. 


The Right Hon. HENRY CECIL RAIKES, Chairman. 


HENRY ROBERT BRAND, Esq., M.P., Director of the Pelican Life Insurance EDWARD MASTERMAN, Esq. 
Mons. JULES PASTRE, Paris. 
| Sir HENRY DRUMMOND WOLFF, 


Company. 
Sir STUART HOGG, Director of the Provincial Bank of Ireland. 
RICHARD BASIL HUTH, Esq., Director of the Alexandria Water Company. 


| 


} Directors of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Banking Company. 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B., M.P. 


Managing Director in London—WILLIAM CHARLES HARVEY, Esq., 27 Clement’s Lane. 


Bankers in London. 
Messrs. BARCLAY, BEVAN, TRITTON, TWELLS, & COMPANY, 54 Lombard Street. 
Messrs. HERRIES, FARQUHAR, CHAPMAN, & COMPANY, 16 St. James’ Street, S.W. 


Bankers in Egypt-THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Solicitors—Messrs. RADCLIFFES, CATOR, & MARTINEAU, 20 Craven Strect, Strand, W.C. 
Engineer—EDWARD EASTON, Esq., C.E., 9 Delahay Street, Westminster, S.W. 

Secretary (pro tem.)—OCTAVE FOA, Esq. 

Temporary Orrices—27 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


Witt incind® Loans on the Mortgage of Land, the 
and Improvement of Land, and the general business of Land Agency. 

aan highly Suite saat haere of such undertakings, when conducted with skill and prudence, 

have been fully in our own Australian Colonies and elsewhere ; but t! e special 

ions in Egypt, h exe m nen met . will now, through the 

missioners of the State m and Daira Loans, and by the decrees of the International 
Tribunals, become available for — 

As the transfer of land must become more simple and expeditious, owing to the reforms to be 

by the Code, and by the consequent action of the International Tribunals, an 

ample securit, be created for mortgages ; and as land will have to be dis: of in large 
quantities, this Company, by becoming the lessees or (ao gg bulk, would be able to re- 
sell it in smaller parcels, according to the wants of the b uyers. 


that a Company offering facilities t 
munerative terms, will not — 
ploying capital with special 


Pr ors on fair and yet re- 
the bat will Sed means 


have been made by the Anglo-Egyptian Banking Company for the imme- 


diate working of this Company ny well-known and experienced agents intimately 
acquainted with the country, by which means much preliminary and future expense will be 
saved, and efficiency secured. 

Besides the deposit of £2 per share on application, and £3 per share on allotment, two other 
payments of £2 10s. each will be callet up when required, at intervals of not less than three 
a so as to make £10 paid. Beyoud this, it is not at present proposed to make any 
calls. 

It isi ded to issue Deb to be secured on land and on the unpaid capital. 

Application for Shares to be made on the annexed form. 

If no allotment is made, the deposit will be at once returned without deduction ; and if a less 
number is Roane — —— for, the surplus portion of the deposit will go in reduction of 
the amount to be paid on a! 

Copies of the Memorandum = Articles of Association can be seen at the Offices of the 
Solicitors and of the Company. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application a the Shares can be obtained at the Offices of the 
Company, or frem the Bankers or Solicitors. 


London, April 21, 1880. 


MEMORANDUM OF ASSOCIATION 


OF THE LAND AND MORTGAGE 


COMPANY OF EGYPT, LIMITED. 


name of the Company is “THE LAND AND MORTGAGE COMPANY OF 
EGYP, LIMITED.” 


2. The registered office of the Company will be situate in England. 
3. The objects for which the Company is established are :— 


(a) To lend and advance money ati oF with interest at fixed times, or by instal- 
ies or otherwise, with or without commission, upon 


(b) To purchase or ire. settle, improve, irrigate, and cultivate lands, 
hereditaments. Egypt. x we 

(c)_To develope the resourees of any lands or hereditaments in rg e p rty of 
the or by building upon, p 
dealing with the 
(d) To invest on any as the of the be invested 
upon, the money Com to make 


persons em ploy pany to 
with or without tthe Company guarantee tee of interest or of principal 


commission or ageucy 
property, merchandise and effects of every description. 

(f) To sell, exchange, let, or otherwise dispose of any of the lands, heredita ‘ 
mortgages, securities or other property of the Company, and as respects any such 

mortgages and securities, with or without the guarantee of the Company forthe payment 
of the principal or interest thereof, or any part thereof. 

(9) To buy, sell, traffic, and deal in securities and property in Egypt of any kind. 

h ‘To cubseribe the. purchase, held. ond deal in any part of any loan to be issued in 
siek any part of the security for which consists of lend in Egypt 4 

i) Toaccept in payment for any property sold by the Company, either cash or de- 
fe periodical payments, either for a fixed term of years or 
determing. a life or lives or or payment in such other manner as may be 


To work, eul rrigate and develope any lands or property of the Com 
Tre terms 0 fellahs, peasants,or others employed, a participation in 
ei of or property of any description, and make 
advances on the property 


generally on 
‘ determine, 


(1) To borrow or raise money by the issue of or upon bonds, debentures Lp ae A to 
bearer or otherwise, bills of exchange, promissory notes or other obligations or securities 
ofthe Company, or by mortgage, or change of all or any part of the property of the 
aan or of its uncalled capital, or in such other manner as the Company shall 

(m) To make, accept, indorse, and execute promissory notes, bills of exchange, and 
other negotiable instruments. 

(n) To construct, maintain, and alter any buildings or works necessary or convenient 
for the purposes of the Company. 

(0) To carry on the business of an fedtustion | — ny, and construct, improve, main- 

in, and manage works for irrigation of lan to contract for the supply of water 
to any person or persons in Egypt. 

(p). To take concessions and contracts for the construction and maintenance of any 
_— lic works or undertakinzs in Egypt, and to execute the same either itself or by letting 

ame to sub-contractors, and to become surety for the due execution by such con- 
tractors an oe any workscontracted for by them. 

(q) To make and carry into effect arrangements for the purchase, acquisition, and 
taking over of the assets and liabilities of any other Company having objects similar to’ 
any objects of this Company, or for the amalgamation of this Company with any such 
Company as aforesaid. 

(r) To exercise the powers given by the Companies’ Seals Act, 1874. 


(s) To procure the Company to =“ dul, istered or otherwise constitu’ recog- 
nized according to the of 


(t) 7° do all such other aise o~ are incidental or conducive to the above objects, or 
any of them, 


4. The liability of the Members is limited. 


j tal pCompany is One Million Pounds, divided into Fifty Thousand Shares, 
o 

6. Any of the shone a for the time being remaining unissued, and any new Shares from 
time to time to be created, may from time to time be issued, with any such ‘Gurentae or ae or right of 
preference, whether in respect of dividend or of repayment of capital, or both, or with any such 
other special privileges or advantazes over any Shares previously issued. or then about to be, 
issued, or at such a premium or with such deferred rights as co’ mpat with any Shares pre- 
viously issued, or then about to be issued. or subject to any > , and 
terms Company may, icom time Cy ow by Special Resolution 


THE LAND AND MORTGAGE COMPANY OF EGYPT, Lien. 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR £20 SHARES. 


No. 


(To BE RETAINED BY BANKERS.) 


70 THE DIRECTORS OF THE “LAND AND MORTGAGE COMPANY OF EGYPT, LIMITED.” 


Bankers the Sum of £ 
Bhares in the above , and I do hereby eng: 


being the deposit of £2 per Share, I request you will allot me 


age to accept such Shares or any less number that may be allotted me, subject to the Memorandum and Articles of 


Association of the Company, and to pay the Call of ‘23 per Share due upon sach Allotment. 


Name in 
Residence . 


XUM 


| 
1 
j 
} 4 
| 
| < 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 
{ 
‘ 
— 
Arrangements 4 
1 
1 
| 
| | 
m | 
in Egypt, or the produce thereof, or upon the security of any other real or any personal | 
property in Egypt. | 
| 
| 
| 
} 
prin- - 
| 
| 
$$$ 
‘ 
Date 


April 24, 1880.] 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


E QUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTACLISHED 1762. 
MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON. 

The Oldest Life Office on the Mutual System in the World. 

‘Lhe Invested Funds of the EQUITABLE are upwards of £4,000,000, being more than 23 times 
its renewal premium income, 

(he recent division showed a clear surplus of £1,893.700, after providing for all future claims. 

t he effect of the distribution was to make a total addition of 2575 per cent. to Polieres tuken 
out in 1817, of 172} per cent. to Policies taken out in 1827, of 135 per cent. to Policies taken out in 
1536. ot 101} per cent. to Policies taken out in 1816, of 74 per cent. to Policies taken ont in 165, 
of 313 per cent. to Policies taken out in 1566, and 10 per cent. to Policies taken out in 1574. 

The addition to Policies taken out in 1861 was sufficient. if so applied, to extinguish all 
Premiums payable during the next ten years ; whilst Policies taken out in 1535 could also 
extinguish their Premiums in like manner, still yetaining an increasing bonus of 40 per cent. 
on the sums originally assured. 


ia may be paid in one sum, or for a fixed period, so as to cease after a given number 

OF ite w ¢ whole working expenses of the Society average about 2} per cent. on its gross ae | 
ome, 

. “irhas never allowed commission or employed agents, whereby more than £2,000,000 have been | 


J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 
Brancu: Mansion Bvuiipines, E.C. 


Distinctive Features. 
CREDIT of half the first five Annual Premiums allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy 
Lives not over Sixty years of 


age. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, payable at death or on attaining 
aspecified age. 


INVALID LIVES assured at rates proportioned to the risk. 
CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 


Bonus. 


The REVERSIONARY BONUS at the Quinquennial Division in January 1877 (amourting 
to —— averaged 50 per Cent., and the CASIL BONUS 30 per Cent., on the Premiums paid 
in the five years. 


The NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS will take place in January 1882, and Persons who 
effect NEW POLICIES before the end of June next will be entitled at that Division to one 
yeur's additional share of Profits over later Entrants. 


Report, 1879. 
e Fifty-fifth Annual Report, and the latest Balance Sheets gentest * the Board of 
Tra +d can be obtained at either of the Society's Offices, or of any of its Agents. 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, 
Actuary and Secretary. _ 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


pHa nix FIRE x, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in ail parts of the World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 


CAPITAL £1,000, 000. RESERVE FUND, £175,000. 
HEAD OFFicE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BaascHEs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bender, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ug Kong 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interestallowed when the Credit Balance does not fail below £100, 
De; received for tixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At5S be cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
Forshorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be azreed upon. 
Bills issued atthe current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and thesafe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, res avy, and Civ il Pay and Pensions realize 


d. 
Every other d P and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
transacted. 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


PEARS’ 
TRAN SPARENT 


SOAP. 


“ The most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms for the skin.” Professor ERas- 
Mus WILSON, F.R.S. Vide “ Journal of 
Cutaneous Medicine.”—A. & F. PEARS, 
Soup Makers, by Appointment, to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales. Sold by Chemists 
and Perfumers everywhere. 


The Senior Surgeon at St. John’s 
Hospital for the Skin, Mr. Joun Minton, 
writes, in bis important work on “ The 
Hygiene of the Skin” (Published by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly) : 


“ After fifteen years’ careful trial, in 
many hurdreds of cases, both in hospi- 
tal and private practice, I have no hesi- 
tation in giving my verdict to the effect 
that nothing has proved so beneficial to 
the Skin as PEARS’ TRANSPARENT 
SOAP, I have excellent reason to think 
it is the best, because 


PEARS’ 
TRANSPARENT 
SOAP. 


“It is the purest Soap that is made, 
an opinion not only attested by the late 
Mr. STARTIN, by Professor Erasmus 
Wison, and by the late Dr. TiLpury 
Fox, but vonched for by the strictness 
of chemical analysis. So effectually has 
the process of purification been carried 
oui, that this Soap may be used even to 
a surface abraded by Eczema.” 


PORTUGAL.—PORTUGUESE LIGHT WINES. 


KE REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
A Portuguese light Wine without brandy : Is a White Wine made 
from Rhine Vines transplanted into Portugal. Possesses more 
- character and fulness than other light wines, largely consumed in 
Portugal, does not deteriorate when uncorked, makes an agreeable 


and wh Drink, bi particularly well with all 
arated waters, and makes a delicious cup without addition of 
liqueurs. M its in all climates, and is a cheap 


wine. O Wine Merchants and Dealers throughout the Kingdom. 


LE“ & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
IN CONSEQUENCE of spurious imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA & PERRINS have adopted a New Label bearing their 


Signature,“ LEA & PERRINS,” which Signature is placed on every Bottle of 
| WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and without which none is 


Genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Propeictors, Worcester; Crosse & Blackwell, 
i = wn £xport Oilmen generally. Ketail, by Deulers in Sauces throughout 
the Worl 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA.—This pure Solution is 5 the best 


remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, ana Indi 


PD NEF ORD’S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and [afants. 
F ALL CHEMISIS. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—AIl the 
Best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, 
ana the Higher Class of Fiction, are in circulation at MUDIE'S SELECT L ABRARY, and 
be obtained, with the least possible delay, by_all Subscribers of One Guinea per annum 

eee, upwards, commencing at any date. > whole Coilection exceeds One Million Volumes, 
a ehictly of Works of permanent interest value. Prospectuses postage free on 
application 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. CHEAP BOOKS. — 


Special Notice to pLitnesionn, Treasurers of Free Lib and other larze Purchasers 
of Modern. Books.—A New Edition of MUDIE’S CLE ‘ARANCE CATALOGUE is now 
ready, and will be forw: ——- * postage. free on application. This Catalogue contains: Canon 
Farrar’s St. Paul, Memoir of Mrs. Tait, Life of Bishop Selwyn, Life of C mares Mathews, 
Letters of Charles Dickens, Vizetelly’s Berlin, Sala’s Paris, Probation, Doreas, High Spirits. 
Young Mrs. Jardine, and 3,000 other Books, Second-hand, in good condition. Sore than Half 
a Million of Volumes are now on Sale, and must be disposed of, as soon as possible, in order to 
provide additional space for the rapid accumulation of newer books. 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with the least 4 delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCIJIESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 
Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
from One Guinea to any according to the supply All 
the best New Books, English, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 
*,* A Clearance Catalos — of f Surplus Books oifered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had tree on —_ ati 
BOUTH’S, CHURTON’ TLODGSON’'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, mae the Polytechnic. 


THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 
GROSVENOR GALLERY, NEW BOND STREET. 
NOW OPEN. 
Subscription to the Circulating Library 


From 
ONE GUINEA 
scription for both Ladies and 
to all the Club Privileges, available for an 7 
Phy and comprising Reading, Writing, Smoking, and New: st TWO GUINEAS 
Rooms, a Reference Library, Dining and Luncheon Rooms, &e. per annum. 


wth to Six Volumes, delivered free from the Circulating Library . 
Fuller details of Subscription on application to the SECRETARY. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz. : 
= » 745, 754, 771, and 1,027 (clean copies)—at the Office 


scription to all the Club Privileges as above, together with 


» 38 Southampton Street, Strand, 


NEWSPAPER PRICE LIST.—STEEL & JONES will be 


plicati happy to send their Price List of the principal London Newspapers free on ap- 
ication. 


-..... - ne REVIEW to any part of the United Kingdom, £1 8s. 2d. per annum (in 
ance). 
™ London : STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, S.W. 


Thirteenth Edition. crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. ; post free, 2s, 9d. 
How WE ARE GOVERNED; or, the Crown, the Senate, 
andthe Beneh. By ALBANY FOXBLANQUE. Jun., HOLDSworTH, EWALD, &c. 


“*How We are Governed’ is a work which ought to be in the possession of every intelligent 
man.” —Manchester Courier. 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Just published, with 4 Illustrations (1 Coloured), 2s. 6d. 


(THE FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN: a Popular Essay. 
By Jviivus ALTHAUS, M.D. 


* Admirably illustrated........ The whole subject is treated in 2 very masterly manner, and 
will be welcome alike to the surgeon and the general reader.” —Academy. 
Lendon: LONGMANS & Co., Paternoster Row. 


“ ae use it myself and recom- 
mend to my patients PEARS’ TRANS- 
PARENT SOAP, in preference to any 
other, as being more free from excess of 
alkali and other impurities —— 
to the skin.”—The late 


PEARS’ 


TRANSPARENT 


Just published, 2s. 
A SHORT SKETCH of the PENINSUL. AR WAR. To 


which is added a Chapter on the “ aan Cam * intended chiefly for Candi- 
dates for the Military Examinations: with 22 of Battles and Sieges. By 
Water W. Norricort, of Trinity College, Cumbridze. 


E. STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W.; or of the AUTHOR, Rochester House, Ealing, W. 


geon, Mr. JAMES STARTIN. Sold he 
where, 

By Appointment, Soap Makers to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 91 Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 


SOAP. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


“'THE fresh and s' splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 


given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, sls. 6d. 
(THE INDIAN CONTRACT ACT, No. IX., of 1872 


together with an Introduction end Explanatory Notes, Table 
and Index. By H.S. CUNNINGHAM and H, SHEPHERD. Barristers-at-La) 


STEVENS & Haynes, 13 Bell Yard. Temple Bar. 


PABELL MOSTELL ARLE (with Appendix); or, Devon- 
shire and Wiltshire Stories in Verse 
* Introduces specimens of the Devonshire dialect with amusing effect.” Guardian. 


Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. Sold in Packets and Tins. 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co. Exeter: Henry S, ELAND. 
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‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXCVIIL. 
is published Tu1s Day. 
CONTENTS : 

1. DAVID HUME. 
2. THE ENGLISH FLOWER-GARDEN,. 
3. THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 
4. THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
5. MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT. 
6. THE CHINESE IN CENTRAL ASIA. 
7. THE TAXATION OF INDIA. 
8. THE SLAVONIC MENACE TO EUROPE. 
9. THE CONSERVATIVE DEFEAT. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


"THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCCX. was 
published on WEDNESDAY LAST, 
CONTESTS :— 
1, RITUALISTIC LITERATURE. 
2. BIGELOW’S LIFE OF FRANKLIN. 
3. MOHAMMEDANISM IN CHINA. 
4, THE SCHOOLS OF CHARLES THE GREAT. 
5. MODERN HORSE-RACING. 
6. CATHOLIC RULE IN IRELAND, 1641-48. 
7. THE LATE PROFESSOR CLIFFORD’S ESSAYS, 
8. BURTON’S REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 
9. THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 
London, Lonemansand Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. Brack. 


No. XIX, 6s. 
THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
for APRIL 1880, 

1. THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND PRAYERS FOR THE DEPARTED, 

2. ALEARDO ALEARDI. 

3. THE LITURGY AND RITUAL OF THE CELTIC CHURCH. 

4, THE SUPPRESSION OF THE TEMPLARS IN ENGLAND. 

5. DEBASED HELLENISM AND THE NEW RENAISSANCE, 

6. THE PAST AND FUTURE OF PARISH REGISTERS. 
7. MAZARIN AND THE MINORITY OF LOUIS XIV. 
8 
9 


. THE ECCLESIASTICAL AND LITURGICAL COLOURS, 
9. ANGLICAN ORDERS: Cardinal Newman and Mr. Hutton. 
10. ASHWELL’S LIFE OF WILBERFORCE. 
SHORT NOTICES. 
SpoTriswoopE & Co., New-street Square, London, E.C. 


(THE NEW QUARTERLY * MAGAZINE for APRIL. 
CONTENTS : 


. THE _ROADS OF AND WAYFARING — IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. By Dr. JULES JUSSERAND. 

OUR PUBLIC ecmOuRs VI. MARLBOROUGH. 

. THE DEATIT OF ARNKEL, By Epmuyp W. Gossr, 

.» MIRACLE PLAYS. 

ILLUSIONS OF PERCEPTION. 

FELLOW-TOWNSMEN. By Tuomas Harpy. 

RUSSIA. 

. JACOBINS AND LEVELLERS. 

THE GENERAL ELECTION. 

SELECTED BOOKS. 


C. KEGAN PavcL & Co., 1 Paternoster Square. 


~ 


— 


Now ready, 6s. 
DUBLIN REVIEW for APRIL 
CONTENTS : 
. THE BIRTHPLACE OF ST. PATRICK. By the BisHop or Ossory. 
A HISTORY OF TITE “PRUSSIAN KULTURKAMPF.” By A German STATESMAN. 
A PROTESTANT LIFE OF ST. HUGH. By the Rev. T. E. BrrpGett, C.8S.R. 
RECENT RESEARCH ON NERVES AND BRAIN. By Dr. Gasquet. 
A NEW LIGIT ON AN OLD SUBJECT. 
THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
TEXT BOOKS OF PHILOSOPHY. 
THE DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 
ENCYCLICAL OF POPE LEO XIII. ON CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE. 
PERIODICALS, SCIENCE NOTICES, BOOKS 
Soo E AND TRAVEL, BOOKS ON HOLY SCRIPTURE, NOTICES OF 


London: BuRNS & OATES, 17 Portman Street, W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


1880, 


BLACEWOODS | MAGASINE for 
LXXV. 2s. 6d. 
DR. WORTLE'S SCHOOL. Part I. 
PETER THE GREAT AND SYRIA. 
REATA,; or, What's in a Name. Conclusion. 
MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. 
RUSSIA AND NIHILISM IN THE NOVELS OF M. TOURGENIEF. 
BUSH-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND. Part VI. 
A WOMAN'S WISDOM. 
THE REIGN OF BUNKUM: a Letter to John Bull, Esq. 
WILLIAM BLAcKWooD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Tie RUSSIANS IN THE EAST, on their way to India: 
being a series of Reviews of Unpublished ‘Authorities now appearing in pd EAST, 
eekly Journal devoted t unities. 

Pree 121 Fleet Street, E. 


GCRIBNER'S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE.—The MAY 
Number will commence a New Volume. Order of all Booksellers. 1s. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


GCRIBNER'S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. Price Is. 
The MAY Number will contain Twenty-two distinct Articles, and upwards of Seventy 
high-class Lilustrations. 
FREDERICK WARSE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


GCRIBNER'S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. Vol. XIX. 
Now ready, 7s. 6d. contains the commencement of Mrs. FRaANceESs Hopcsos BURNETT'S 
Novel LOUISIANA. Also. SCHUYLER’s PETER THE GREAT, &c. Besides 
nearly 500 Illustrations and 200 distinct Articles. 

FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


NEW BUILDINGS ABROAD.—See THE BUILDER for 
Views of Central Berlin Hotel—Jerusalem Church, Berlin—A Northern Manor House 
—and Board School, Ryhill—Bookbinding, with Tilustrations— Accesso in 
Munich—Honour to’ Bessemer—Emphasis in Decoration—Iron and Stee! itecture— 
Happy Thoughts in Architecture. &c. 4d.; by post, 
46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


MAY 1880, 


interests of the Mediterranean Powers and Co’ 


On Thursday, the 29th inst., will be published, 3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME. 
By E. D. GERARD. 
Originally published in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LAW AND GOD.” 
Fourth Edition, now ready, crown 8vo. 6s. 


REASONABLE SERVICE. By W. Paces 


Rorerts, M.A., Incumbent of S. Peter's, Vere Street ; formerly Vicar of Eye, 
Suffolk ; Author of “ Law and God.” 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


D*. RIGBY’S LETTERS from FRANCE, 


&c. in 1789. Edited by his Daughter, Lapy EAsTLakeE. 
London, Loncmans & Co. 


MR. WALPOLE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 18s. cloth, 


HSTORY of ENGLAND from the Conclu- 
sion of the Great War in 1815. Vor. ITI. comprising the period 
from 1832 to 1841. By Seencer WALPoLeE, Author of “The Life of the 
Right Hon. Spencer Perceval.” 
*.* Vots. I. & II.—from the Battle of Waterloo to the Passing of the 
First Reform Bill—price 36s. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Now ready, in post 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


ATHEMATICAL FORMULAE, for the use of Candidates 
preparing for the Army and Civil Service, University and other Examina- 
tions. Edited by R. M. Mittury, M.A. late Scholar of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. 
London, LonemManNs & Co. 


On April 29, No. CCXLV. Is. 
(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY. 


Illustrations by George Du Maurier and W. Small. 


With 


CONTE: 8 

WHITE WINGS: a Yachting omenss. With an Illustration. Chapters 32—34. 
FROM THE CRADLE. By Freperick Locker. 
KLOPSTOCK. 
PLEA FOR MUSICTANS. 
A PILGRIMAGE TO VALLAURIS. 
MARIUS BOUGEARD’S AMNESTY: the Story of One Good Turn and Another, 
HOW A CHINESE B.A. WAS WON. 
A SEAT IN THE HOUSE. 
CAPTAIN ORTIS’S BOOTY: a Ballad. By A. Mary F. Rosrssoy. 
MRS. AUSTIN. With an Illustration. Chapters 3—5. 

London : SuitTH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCXLVII. (for MAY), 


CONTENTS 
1, HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. By Mrs. OuipHant. Chapters 23—25. 
2. OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. By T. Wemyss REID. 
3. AN ESCAPE FOR LIFE FROM A FIJIAN CYCLONE. 
4. THE BOOK OF DUMBARTONSHIRE. By J. Scorr Keitrm. 


5. SHELLEY’S LIFE NEAR SPEZZIA, HIS DEATH AND BURIALS. By 
H. Buxton ForMAN. 


6. DR. CHANNING, THE ABOLITIONIST. By Tuos. Q.C. 
7. TARA; or, Shakspere in Bengal. By HAROLD LrTrLeDALE, 
8. THE LIBERAL MAJORITY. By James R. TuursriEtp, 


MACMILLAN & @9., LONDON, 


WORKS BY CHARLES ANTHONY, JUN. 
I, PULAR SOVEREIGNTY; Thoughts on Democratic 


Reform. Now ready, in crown 8v0. price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


II. (THE SOCIAL and POLITICAL DEPENDENCE of 
WOMEN. Fifth Edition now ready, in 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


NEW EDITION OF WILLIAMSON ON CALCULUS, 
Now ready, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
N ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL 
CALCULUS, containing the Theory of Plane Curves, with numerous Exam- 
ples. By BENJAMIN WILLIAMSON, M.A. F.R.S. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Dublin. The Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised. 


By the same Author, Third Edition in the press, 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the INTEGRAL CAL« 


CULUS, with numerous Examples. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


ly, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Now 
TATRODUCTION to ROMAN LAW: an Elementary Work 


on the Institutes of Justinian. 


Also, demy 8vo. cloth, 30s. 


ROMER, LAW IN THE ORDER OF A CODE. 3 
urisprudence, University College By W. A. HuxteR, M.A., Professor of 


London: W. MAXWELL & Son, 29 Fleet Street. 
Just out, 6d. 


OVARIOTOMY (Correspondence on). By the late Dr. Lawson 


Mr. T. SPENCER WELLS. F.R.C.S.; Mr. Groce R. Jesss, Hon. Sec. 
y ir. CHA CLAY, M.D., “The first great Apostle of 


Londom: PICKERING & Co., 196 Piccadill 
Go.. GzoRcE R. JESSE, 
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April 24, 1880.] 


The Saturday Review. 


Cc. KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 


for APRIL, price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS : 

1. THE ROADS OF BBGUARD AND WAYFARING LIFE IN THB 
MIDDLE AGES. II. By Dr. JULES JuUSSERAND. 

2. OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS: VI. MARLBOROUGH. 

3. THE DEATH OF ARNKEL. By EpMuND W. GossE, 

4. MIRACLE PLAYS. 

5. ILLUSIONS OF PERCEPTION. 

6. FELLOW-TOWNSMEN. By Tuomas Harpy. 

7. RUSSIA. 

8. JACOBINS AND LEVELLERS. 

9. THE GENERAL ELECTION. 

10. SELECTED BOOKS. 


HEALTH. By Professor Corrietp, M.D. 


(Oxon.) Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


PORTUGAL, OLD and NEW. By Oswatp 


CRAWFURD, H.M.’s Consul at Oporto. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations and 
Maps, cloth, 16s. 


THE CHURCH in RELATION tothe STATE. 


By EpwArpD MILLER, Author of “The 4 aaa and Doctrines of Irvingism,” 
&c. &c. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE RELIGION of the FUTURE. By 


JoHN BEATTIE CROZIER, M.B. Crown 8vo. cloth, és. 


THE MODERN PHARISEE; and other 


Sermons. By the Rev. JoHN COLE “OGHLAN, late Incumbent of St. Peter’s, 
Vere Street. Edited by the Vers Rev. H. H. Dickinson, D.D., Dean of 
Chapel Royal, Dublin. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE CANON of the BIBLE: its Formation, 


History, and Fluctuations. By the Rev. SamueL Davipson, D.D. Third 
Edition, revised and ed, small crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE ODE of LIFE. By the Author of “The 


Epic of Hades.” Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


“The many who have found what seemed to them of value and of use in the previous 
writings of the author of the * Epic of Hades’ fo, Pemmpe pd turn to this, his latest, and, in 
hi®own view, his most mature work. It is full of beauty of thought, feeling, and language." 

ily News. 


GINEVRA, and THE DUKE of GUISE: Two 


Tragedies. Crown Svo. cloth, 6s. 


THE PRINCE’S By Ws. Watson. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


A NOBLE QUEEN: a Romance of Indian 


History. By the late Colonel MraDows TAYLon. New and Cheaper Edition, 
1 vol. crown Svo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 6s, 


1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


PROFESSOR CURTIUS’ WORKS. 


Now ready, 8vo. 18s. 
THE GREEK VERB: its Structure and Develop- 


ment. By Professor G. Curtivs of the University of Leipzig. Translated 
into English, with the Author's sanction. By A, S. WILKINS, M.A., Professor 
of Latin and Comparative Philology ; and E, B, ENGLAND, M.A., "Assistant- 
Lecturer in Classics, Owens College, Manchester. 


By the same Author. 


PRINCIPLES of GREEK ETYMOLOGY. By| 


Professor Curtius, of Leipzig. Translated by A. WILKINS, M.A., 
E. B; ENGLAND, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. each 15s, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. © 


THE BOOK OF ESTHER: 
Its Practical Lessons and Dramatic Scenes. 


By ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D., Kensington. 
Author of “ Quiet Resting-Places,” &c. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


Next week, crown 8vo. 6s. 


MUSICAL STUDIES. 


By FRANCIS HUEFFER. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


XUM 


On April 24, price 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR MAY 1880: 
AM AND EVE. Chapters 13—15. 
NRI MURGER. 
RETURN FROM RORAIMA. 
OUNG LADY'S LETTER. 
CLEMENCE. 
LBERT. 
CONCEIT PASTORAL, 
RGINIE DEJAZET. 
HE REBEL OF THE FAMILY. Chapters 13—15. 


4 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE MONTHYON PRIZE NOVEL, “SANS FAMILLE.” 


NO RELATIONS. By Hector Mator. 


Translated by the Author of ‘Hogan, M.P.,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“ Full of striking and effective and contains some dingly powerful situations, 
All the details sre vividly pictures: 

fascinating story, wri “thifeszing force, and as full of genuine 
08 and this novel fully deserves the honour that 

a wood 8 

Helations? gained M. Malot th the "Monthyon Prize of Virtue, and deserved to it. 

It is a story consistently excellent in all its characteristic features.” —Saturday Review 


HONOR CARMICHAEL. By Henyrmrra 


A. Durr, Author of “ Virginia: a Roman Sketch.” 2 vols. crown Svo. 


“ This story is skilfully narrated, and well worth are: The plot is ingenious, and the 
hero admirably drawn. The heroine, Honor, “4 a powerfully-conceived character who soon 
commands respect and interest.’ — Morning Pos 


TWO WOMEN. By Georerana M. Craik. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


* Lepage § 's character is so charming that by itself it would be sufficient to give Miss Craik'a 
story a high place among the novels of the day ; and there are other characters besides, which, 
though not equally important, are yet very cleverly drawn.”—Saturday Keview. 


Also immediately, 


THE PURCELL PAPERS. By the late 


J. SHERIDAN Lt Fanv, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” “ The House by the Church- 
yard,” &c, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


NEW WORK ON CHELSEA. 
Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, 


HE VILLAGE of PALACES; 


Or, CHRONICLES of CHELSEA. 
By the Rev. A. G. L’ESTRANGE. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 


POET and PEER. By Hamirron 


Author of “ Penruddocke,” &c. 3 vols. Dedicated to Lord Lytron. 
“ A thoroughly readable and attractive novel.”"—Morning Post. 


POOR ZEPH. By F.W. Rostyson, Author of 


“ Grandmother’s Money,” &e. 3 vols. 


THREE RECRUITS, and the GIRLS THEY 
BEHIND THEM. By Josepn Hatron. 3 vols. 


ton’s new story is likely to become very popular, for it contains stirring incidents, 
acliphital oa episodes, bright descriptions, and a most interesting plot.’’— Whitehall Review. 


FOR HER DEAR SAKE. By Mary Cecin 


Hay, Author of *‘ Old Myddelton’s Money.” Second Edition, 3 vols. 
“ An unusually interesting story. Many of the characters are admirably drawn.”—Post. 


LILY of the VALLEY. By Mrs. Ranpotrs, 


Author of “Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 


CHEAP EDITION of SIR GIBBIE. By 


GrorGE Mac DonaLp, LL.D. Forming the New Volume of Hurst & 
BLACKET?T’s STANDARD LIBRARY. Bound and Illustrated, 5s. [April 28. 


MR. JAMES GRANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


3 vols. 


THE DUKE OF ALBANY’S 
OWN HIGHLANDERS: 


A Novel. 


By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of “ The Romance of War.” 


LONDON: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, 


NOW READY, FIFTH EDITION. 


HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 


By Liovgt S. BEALE, F.R.S. Enlarged to 530 pages, with 100 Plates, 
Sin. 


HARRISON, PALL MALL, 
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The Saturday Review. 


[ April 24, 1880, 


EDWARD STANFORD'S 
NEW LIST. 


PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, 


and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. By Ketru Jonnsron, F.R.G.S., Edito® 
of the “Africa” Volume in ** Stanford's Compendium of Geography and 
Travel”; late Leader of the Royal Geographical Society’s East African 
Expedition. Large post Svo. with illustrations anc 21 Maps, cloth, 12s. 

“ Mr. Johnston, while iding the minute and often tedious details to be found in most 
school-books of geography, has produced a work in some respects more complete than any 
‘other of the kind with which we are acquainted. He has aimed at giving the generalresults 
of the latest and best research in the great departments of geography, ani amid the ever- 
increasing host of competitors, his text-book deserves to take a high place. The work is 
copiously illustrated with maps; those relating to historical geography are gems, picturing, 
as they do, the gradual rolling back of the grey cloud of ignorance from B.C. 450 down to the 
latest Arctie expedition. Altogether, the work is a clear, simple, and accurate exposition of 
the main facts and principles in the various departments of geography, not only useful as a 
text-book for colleges and the higher schools,or as a handy reference-book, but to a large 
extent very in 


GEOGRAPHY for LITTLE CHILDREN. 


By ANTONIA ZIMMERN. Post Svo. cloth, with 40 Maps and Illustrations, 1s. 

“T venture to hope that this little book may supply a want of which I have heard many 
people complain. suchas the Primers of Geography are too advanced to be used in 
teaching young children. while * Elementary Text-Books* and * First Geographies * are for the 
most part mere lists of names. If Political Geography can only be understood in connexion 
with History, then sureiy the sole object of the carliest instruction in geography should be to 
show children how to use a map, and to teach them a little of that elementary physical 
geography which forms the basis of all knowledge about the earth.” —£rtract from Presace. 


BOTANY for CHILDREN: an Illustrated 


Elementary Text-Book for Junior Classes and Young Children. By the Rev. 
Greorce Henstow, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S.. F.C.P.S., Author of “ Floral Dis- | 
sections,” Lecturer on Botany at St. Bartholomew's Hospital Medical School, 
the Birkbeck Institute, &c., qnd Examiner on Natural Science for the College 
of Preceptors. Crown 8vo. with 32 Full-page IMustrations, cloth, 4s.; a few 
copies with the Illustrations Hand-coloured, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 14s. 

“Just such an elementary text-book of botany as might be put into practical use in 
, without the slightest doubt that children would take to it."—Science Gossip. 

“Mr. Henslow is the safest guide, us he is the :most interesti in this branch of knowledge, 

and the book is admirably planned and ad ly 2." — Edi ional Times. 


THE GREAT ICE AGE, and its Relation to 


the Antiquity of Man. By James Grikir, LL.D., F.RS., &c., of H.M.’s 
Geological Survey of Scotland. Second Edition, Revised, demy 8vo. with 
Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 24s. 

“The book shows everywhere the marks of acute observation, wide research. and sound 
reasoning. It presents ina readable form the chief ‘catnres of the Great Ice Age, and illus- | 
trates them very amply from those great tracts of Scotiand in which glaciation has lett its most 
distinct and most enduring marks."’"—Spectutos. 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL 


SCIENCE, and of the Progress of Discovery from the Time of the Greeks to 
the Present Day. For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. By ARABELLA 
B. Bucktey, Authoress of ** The Fairy-Land of Science,” “* Botanical Tables 
for the Use of Junior Students.” Second Edition, crown 8vo. with 77 Illus- 
trations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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on every page of 

her task. Thisisnot all. A good and solid book may be a dull book, but Miss 
ley is never dull. She sees clearly what she describes. and the interest felt by the author 

is imparted to the reader. Diagrams and illustrations of the letterpress add to the value of 

the compendium.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


AN ATLAS of ANATOMY ; or, Pictures of) 4% 


the Human Body. In 24 Quarto Coloured Plates, comprising 100 separate 


| the * Heir of Redelyiie.’” 


31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 1880, 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.’S 
| NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN CREAGH. 


ARMENIANS, KOORDS, and TURKS; or, 
the Past, Present, and Future of Armenia. By JAMES CreEaGH, Author of 
e a Borders of Christendom and Eslamiah.” 2 vols. large post 8yo, 
price 24s, 
“ By the publication of this in every way remarkable work Captain Creagh has rendered 
service to the world which it Id be well-nigh i 33i ver-esti Deesanese This ise 


HACKLANDER’S “ EUROPAISCHES SCLAVENLEBEN.” 

4 
EUROPEAN SLAVE LIFE. ByF.W. 

HACKLANDER. Translated by E. WoLTMANN. 838 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Daily News says: “ Very amusing. Where Hackliinder resembles Dickens is in his 
quick eye for grotesque and droll characteristic, and his sympathy for fun, pathos, and sim. 
plicity. His power of delineating individual character is remarkable. Not one of even hig 
slightest personages is to be mistaken for another, This is very striking.” 

ne Atheneum says: “ Dickens could never have written or inspired Hackliinder’s most 
famous story..... ++» fhe English rendering is excellent, reading like an original rather than 
@ translation, and should secure for the novel a considerable English circulation.” 


CLAUDE BRANCA’S PROMISE. By Atice 


Cutrron. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


The Atheneum says : “ The canvas is well filled, and the narrative rarely flags, which are» 
two virtues sufficiently uncommon to give this book a title to a hearing.” 
The Spectator say i 


* Claude Branca’s Promise’ is a very good story after the manner of 


HARRINGTON’S FORTUNES. By Atrrep 


RANDALL. 3 vols. 31s. 6d, 

_AvTuor's Notk.—* The main incidents of this story comprise events caused by insurree- 
tonary movements agitating Ireland during the year 1348, and have a peculiar interest tor 
Liberals. Conservatives, and all law-abiding citizens at the present time.”’ 

The Atheneum says: ** There is interest and vigour in this story." 


A FEARFUL ADVERSARY. ByP. 


3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


LORD GARLFORD’S FREAK. By James 


B. BAYNARD, Author of ** The Rector of Oxbury.” 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


The Spectator says: * It has the crowning merit of bei: i % 
FP Sere ve ing rit of being distinctly readable....... Above 


KINGS in EXILE. By Atpnonse Dauner. 


From the French, by express authority of the Author. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


HOLLYWOOD. By L. Warren 


Author of ‘‘ A Canadian Heroine,” “‘ Against Her Will,” &c. 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 


THE ACTOR’S WIFE. By Epmunp Leatues, 


(Just ready. 


Figures. With Descriptive Letterpress by Mrs. Fenwick MILLER, Member | JACEE. ALLYN’S FRIENDS. By G. WEBB 


of the London School Board ; Author of the Physiological Sections of “Simple | 
Lessons for Home Use,” &c. Fep. folio, 12s. 6d. 


THE IRISH QUESTION ; Examined in a 


Letter to the “ New York Herald,” a Speech in Parliament, and Additional 
Notes, By the Earl of DuNRavEN. Demy 8vo. 80 pp. 6d. 


TIME SCALES, Horizontal and Vertical, | 


Contrived since 1853 for Numerical Picture-Writing and Reading. By J. F. | 
CampsBett, F.G.S., Author of ** Frost and Fire,” &c. On Three Sheets, size 
18 inches by 42, each 2s. 6d.; or with Descriptive Letterpress, 6d. extra. 
Upon this scale, which is divided for every day of the year, the increasing 
and decreasing length of the day is shown by season curves, which give the 
hours of sunset and sunrise on the parallel of London; the mean tempera- | 


ture and the average height of the barometer is also shown for every day in | 


the year. 

The scale is also published plain, and would be useful for noting any daily 
event that can be calculatea beforehand, or recorded afterwards, from the 
rising and setting of stars or high-water at London Bridge, to the rise and fall 
of stocks or the variation in the Bank rate. 


STANFORD’S SERIES OF TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth. 


DEVONSHIRE, SOUTH and NORTH. By 


R. N. Worrn, F.G.S. 1 vol. with 2 Maps and Plan of Exeter Cathedral, 
price 3s. 6d. 


CORNWALL. By Watrer H. Trecertas, 


Caief Draughtsman, War Office. Second Edition, with Map, 2s, 


The Series consists in addition of the following volumes, uniform in size. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. By B. Crarke. |] ROUND ABOUT LONDON. By A 
DERBYSHIRE. By J.C. Cox. FELLOW OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTI- 
DEVON, NORTH. By R. N. Worta. 


SURREY. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 
DEVON, SOUTH. By R,N.WorTH. | sussex, Be @. CHAMBERS. 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By 


KENT. By P. G. Brvay, F.G.S, YORKSHIRE, West Riding. By G.P. 


NORFOLK. By Rye. Bevan, F.G.S. 
With Maps, &c. 
“ These County Guides of Mr. Stanford can be carried about in a very small pocket without 
‘inonvel are hly tical and intelligib their method, contain 
necessary iustructions as to means of locomotion, hotels, &¢., and quite as much topogra~ 
l, geological. historical, and antiquarian i ion as can be jiently d d 
spol, amply sufficient, indeed, to satiety all but specialists. Times, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


| 
| 


APPLETON, Author of ‘Catching a Tartar” and “Frozen Heart:.” 3 vols. 
price 3ls. 6d. (Just ready. 


A YEAR in INDIA. By Awnruony Grorcr 


SHIELL. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 14s. 


The Atheneum says : * The reader who desires merely a rapid but effective glance at the 
principal sights of India will hardly find them more vivid] on le ly : i 
hese pages........A A clever and agreeable book.” 


SQUATTERMANIA ; or, Phases of Antipodean 


Life. By Exno. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


EVELINE; or, the Mysteries: a Tale of 


Ancient Britain. By M. pe Vere Smiru. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.,31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


Just published, 103, 


ESSAYS on the CHURCH’S DOCTRINAL 


AUTHORITY. By W.G. Wanp, D.Ph. 


CONTENTS: 1. Preliminary Essay—2. Rome and the Munich Congress—3. " 
Magisterium—4. Liberalism, Religious aud_Ecclesiastical—5. 
Church's Claims—6. Projects of Corporate Union—7. The Council of Florence: istorical 
Argument for Ecc astical Unity—9, Historical Argument for the Pope's Prerogatives— 
fa h Infallfbilt yin -1. Doctrinal Authority of the Syllabus 
2. Are Infallible Definitions rare ?—13. Authority of the Sch i ni hy—M. T 
Church's Doctrinal Unity. 


LONDON: BURNS & OATES, 17 AND 18 PORTMAN STREET, AND 
a 6 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


NEW EDITION OF PRATT’S FLOWERING PLANTS. 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Divisions. 


Now ready, royal 8vo. picture wrapper, price 5s. 
| THE FIRST PART (OR DIVISION) OF 


_ THE FLOWERING PLANTS of GREAT 


BBITAIN. Including the Grasses, Sedges and Ferns, and thei 
| Club Mosses, Pepperworts, and Horsctails. By ANNE Pratr. — 
} Each Division will contain from 20 to 30 Coloured Plates, and the Work, 
when complete, will contain 3!8 Coloured Plates, embodying nearly 2,000 
subjects. A Specimen Copy can be seen at any Bookseller’s, 7 
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STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


MATHEMATICAL. 
COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC designed for. 


the Use of SCHOOLS; to which is added a Chapter on Dacneat ComnaGRr. 
Revised Edition, with Notes and Examination Papers. 12mo. 4s. 6d.— 


KEY, 5s. 
Since this book was amt peagese some | to insert some additional on the Metric 
considerable additions have made to it, | System of Weights and Measures, the prin- 


besides further modifications, with « a view to cipes of which, by a rule of the Council of 

correcting any defects which experience has | Edueation in foree in 1872,were required to be 

from time to time detected, and bringing it | taught to all children of Standards V, & VI. 

up to the requirements of the present day. | in schools under the control of the Govern- 

ese were carried out under the Author's ment. The rule in question has been since 

sanction and superintendence, 4 to his rescinded, as oi whi too much from ele- 
ev. J. le 


t been rendered compul- 
sory by Act of Solent. But the general 
been much whee by nok adoption of that System in England cau only 

en the Author was last in England fora | be reg: as a question of time. 
few weeks in 1874 he took the opportunity 


COLENSO’S SHILLING ARITHMETIC 


designed for the Use of ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 18mo. price 1s. cloth, 
or with ANSWERS, price Is. 6d. cloth. 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC for Narronat, 


ADULT, and COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS : 
I. Text-Book, price 6d. II. Examples. Part I. Simple Arithmetic, price 4d. 
TIl. Examples, Part Il. Compound Arithmetic, price 4d. 
IV. Examples, Part III. Fractions, Decimals, Duodecimals, &c. price 4d. 
Vv. — to the Examples, with SoLUTiIons of the more difficult QuEsTroNs, 
8. 


ALGEBRA. 
COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA 


designed for the Use of Schools, Part I. containing the Simpler Parts of the 
Science, suitable for 8" School purposes, and as or for the attain- 
ment of an ordinary B.A. degree. 12mo. 4s, 6d.—KEY, 5s. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS on 


COLENSO’S ALGEBRA, Part I. with Graduated Exercises, Problems, &c. 
By the Rev. J. HUNTER. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA 


designed for the Use of SCHOOLS, Part II. adapted to suit the wants of more 
advanced Students; containing the higher parts of the subject, with an 
APPENDIX of more difficult Miscellaneous Examples and Equation Papers, 
12mo, 6s.—KEY, 5s. 


COLENSO’S MISCELLANEOUS EX- 


AMPLES and EQUATION PAPERS from Parts I. and II. of the Algebra; 
with the Answers. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S ALGEBRA. Complete in 


One Volume. By the Right Rev. J. W. CoLenso, D.D. Lord Bishop of Natal. 
Edited by the Rev. Joun HUNTER, M.A. Crown 8vo. 63,—KEY, 6s. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 


adapted for the Use of National and Adult Schools; containing in 
Easy Examples and Questions under every Rule, with a ~ a of Miscel- 
laneous Exercises for Practice. 18mo. 1s, 6d.—KEY, 2s. 


COLENSO and HUNTER’S INTRODUC- 


TORY ALGEBRA; containing the Chief Rules in the First Part of 
Colenso’s Elements of Algebra, simplified with Additional Illustrations, and 
followed by a large Appendix of New Examples arranged in the Order of 
the Rules. 18mo. price 2s. 6d,—KEY, price 2s. 6d. 


GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 
COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID ; with 


Geometrical Exercises, Solved Examples of Deduced Problems and ‘toons, 
and the Figures of Euclid arranged. by themselves for Examination. 
_ 18mo, 4s, 6d. or with a KEY to the Ex 6s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES 


and KEY. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES 


separately, for the Use of Schools where other Editions of Zuclid may be 
employed. 18mo. 1s. 


COLENSO’S PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, 


Part I. the Measurement of Lines and Angles, the Numerical Values of 
the Trigonometrical Ratios; the Use of Logarithms, &c. 12mo, 3s. 6d.— 
KEY, 3s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, 


Part II. the Summation of Series, the Trigonometrical Solution of Equa- 


tions, and numerous Miscellaneous Problems. 12mo, 2s. 6d.—KEY, 5s, 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
CONTANSEAU’S POCKET DICTIONARY 


of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES; being a careful Abridg- 
ment of the /ractical Dictionary. Pocket size, 38. 6d. 


“ There can be no e uestion of the excel- * There are valuable features in, Mr. Cox- 
lence of the abridged French Dictionary of | TANSEAU’S Pocket Dictionary W! which cannot 


Mr. Post tail to in schools.”” 
Whether for the ‘pocket the satchel, lucational Times. 
no question about the superior “ This is a im aan upon most of 


impro' 
the abridged French dictionaries in general 
A dictionary adapted with care and con- use, and one of of the best and most useful of its 
scientiousness to the wants of readers of the size extant.”"—English Churchman. 
present day. We can safely recommend it *All the superiority which marks the 
as a useful pocket companion to the French ios well-known Practical French and 
student."’—Scotsman. is conspicuous in 
“We have carefully it with this p ket volum 


n be 
of this dictionary.’’—Leeds Mercury. 


others, and have no h his is an nabsidementof the same author's 
this the best pocket dictionary, “extant of the | Practical French Dictionary, and contains 
French and English languag: several improvements upon existing pocket 


dictionaries." A thenceum. 


of Education. 
* Equally cheap and efficient, and not less 


“ Being of a small and convenient size. and 
rinted ina type singularly clear and legible, | worthy to reach a twelfth edition, is Mr. 
tis likely to become widely popales. It is | CONTANSEAU’S Pocket French and English 
assuredly the most lucid of our French pocket | Dictionary, a careful abridgment of his well- 
Guardian. known larger work.” —Zxaminer. 


PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH 


and ENGLISH LANGUAGES; French-English, English-French. By Lfon 
CONTANSEAU, many years French Examiner for Military aad Civil Appoint- 
ments. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Of these two works the larger or Prac- | and mg aims at the utmost concise- 
TICAL DICTIONARY, intended mainly for the | ness of definition, while it still retains = 
use of schools, contains a more full vocabu- 


accu 
lary, together ‘with many phrases and — pleteness, and orderiy arrangement ac which 
which are ragan sd excluded from the plan the immediate and “enduring, suc success of the 
of a pocket volume. The Pocker Dic- | Practical Dictionary is fairly attributable. 
TIONARY, adapted for beginners, tourists, 


CONTANSEAU’S FIRST STEP in FRENCH, 


an Easy Method of Learning the Elements: 1. Vocabulary for Pronunciation. 
2. Simple Grammar Rules; 3. Fasy Exercises and Conversations ; 4. Enter- 
taining Pieces for Reading and Translation. Price 2s, 6d.—KEY, 3s. 


CONTANSEAU’S PREMIERES LEC- 


TURES; a Selection of Instructive and Entertaining Stories from the best 
French Authors, with English Notes, followed by afew Easy Poetical Pieces 
suitable to be committed to Memory. Price 2s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S MODERN FRENCH 


GRAMMAR; comprising Vocabularies, Conversational Lessons, and copious 
Exercises composed from the best Modern Authors. Price 4s.—KEY, 3s. 


CONTANSEAU’S GUIDE to FRENCH 


TRANSLATION; Instructive and Entertaining English Extracts, with 
Hints for their Translation into French, Price 3s. 6d.—KEY, 3s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’SPROSATEURSet POETES 


ee Selections from the best French Authors, arranged in Chrono- 
logical Order, from the Age of Louis XIV. to the Present Day. Price ds. 


CONTANSEAU’S PRECIS dela LITTER A- 


TURE FRANQAISE, depuis son Origine jusau’é nos Jours, For the Use of 
Schools and Students preparing for Examination in French. Price 3s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S ABREGE de PHISTOIRE 


de FRANCE, from the Earliest Times to the Year 1860. Compiled from the 
Works of Guizot, § di, De B , Thiers, Michelet, &c. Price 3s. 6d. 


CHEAP FRENCH SERIES. 


CONTANSEAU’S ELEMENTARY FRENCH 


COURSE, adapted for Middle-Class Schools. Complete in Ten Parts, 18.0. 
price 8d. each. 


I, SMALLER or ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR:— 
1. FRENCH ACCIDENCE, price 8d. 
2, FRENCH SYNTAX, price 8d, 


II. FOUR FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOKS :— 
1. FRENCH CONVERSATION-BOOK, price 8d. 
2. FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOK, price 8d. 
3. SECOND FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOK, price 8d. 
4, FRENCH TRANSLATION BOOK, price 8d. 


FRENCH CONSTRUING BOOKS :— 
1, EASY FRENCH DELECTUS, price 84. 
2, FIRST FRENCH READER, price 8d. 
3, SECOND FRENCH READER, price 8d. 


IV. FRENCH and ENGLISH DIALOGUES, price 8d. con- 
taining the most useful Phrases in every-day Talk, ‘and in Railway and 
Steam-Boat Travelling. 

*,* Alsoan ELEMENTARY GERMAN COURSE, uniform with 
the “above, in Seven Parts, price 9d. each, by ERNEST L. NaFreEL, German 

Master, Upper School, Liverpoo! College. 


London, LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


JTALY and HER INVADERS, 376-476. 


By Tsomas Honcxty, B.A., Fellow of University College, London. 2 vols. 


8vo, with Maps and illustrations, 32s. [This day. 
GEODESY. By Colonel A. R. Crarxz, C.B., 
Royal Engineers, F.R.S. 123: 6d. {This day. 


PROF. STUBBS’S CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. £2 8s. 
(Just published. 
*,* The Book will still be kept in 3 vols. crown 8vo. each 12s, 

“ We regard this work as the most valuable contribution to the know- 
ledge of English constitutional history end law of our generation. So 
exhaustively and accurately does Professor Stubbs treat his subject, that it 
seems hardly possible that any one can ever attempt to cover his ground 
again.” — Westminster Review. 


A COMPLETE CONCORDANCE to the 


ODYSSEY and HYMNS of HOMER. To which is added a ConconDaNcE 
_ to the Parallel Passages in the In1aD, Opyssry, and Hymns. By H. Dunsar, 
M.D. 4to. [This day. 


THESAURUS SYRIACUS:  Collegerunt 


Quatremare, Bernstein, Lorsbach, Arnoldi, Field. Edidit R. Payye Surru. 
Fasc. V., completing Vol. I. 4to. 2is. 
Vol. I., 4to. cloth, £5 5s. 


of JURISPRUDENCE. By 


[Now ready. 


T. E. Hortanp, D.C.L., Chichele Professor of International Law and © 


at Oxford. vo. 10s. 6d. 


‘THE ANTI-PELAGIAN TREATISES of 


8ST. AUGUSTINE. With the Actsof the Second Council of Orange. With 
Introduction by the Rev. W. W. Bricur, D.D., Regius Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 9s. (Jn a few days. 


[This day. 


FEXTRACTS from HERODOTUS. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by W. W. Merry, M.A. Extra fep. 8vo, 
price 2s. 6d. (This day. 


SACRED BOOKS of the EAST. Translated 


various Orienta] Scholars, and Edited by Professor Max Mitten. New 
‘olumes to be published shortly : 


Translated by James DARMESTETER. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Vol. V.—PAHLAVI TEXTS. Translated by E. W. Wesr. 
Part I. The Bundahis, Bahman Yast, and Shayast yast. 12s. 6d. 


_ Vol. VIL—The INSTITUTES of VISHNU. Translated by 
JuLtus Jouty. 10s. 6d, 


A TREATISE on STATICS, containing the 


« Fandamental Principles of Electrostatics and Elasticity. By Groner 
M.A., of Applied Mathematics in the Royal Indian 
Engineering Coliege. Second Edition, corrected and enlarged, 8vo, 14s. 


PLURIPIDES. — ALCESTIS. Edited, with 


Notes, &c., by C. 8. Jenna, M.A., Extra fep. Svo. 28. 6d. 


(5 OETHE’S IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS. 


Edited, with Introduction, &c., by Dr. Bucnnem. Extra fep. 8vo. 3s, 


with Introduction, Notes, &c., by J. R. Kinc, M.A, Extra fep. 8vo. 2s, 6d. | 


ELECT ORATIONS of CICERO. Edited, 


A LATIN DICTIONARY, founded on 


Andrew’s Edition of “ Freund’s Latin Dictionary.” Revised, enlarged, and 
in great part Re-written, by Cuartron T. Ph.D., and CHARLES 
Suortr, LL.D., Professor of Latin, Columbia College, New York. 4to. 
price 31s. 6d. 

“ The improvements are such as to defy quotation, both from their length 
cand their intrinsic character. New words are added, and new and most 
happy quotations are introduced; meanings are more carefully differ- 
entiated and arranged. ‘The ety: notes certainly far surpass in 
acouracy ana fulness anything as yet attempted in any dictionary. 

Atheneum. 

“ The distin: American scholars, under whose care it appears, have 
spared no time or labour to make the book........as representative of the 
present state of Latin scholarship as Liddell and Scott of Greek.” 


Guardian. 
ae oo the most advanced student can fairly require will be 


found pages........ The work is evidently one of first-rate merit, 
and it fs sure to command, as it deserves, an extensive circulation.” 
British Quarterly Review, . 


$ AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


[HE ENGLISH POETS: Selections with 


Critical Introductions by various Writers, and a general Introduction by 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. Edited by T. H. Wanp, M.A. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 


Vol. I. CHAUCER to DONNE. 7s. 6d. 


Vol. II. BEN JONSON to DRYDEN. 7s. 6d. 
Ummediately. 


FRANCIS DEAK: Hungarian Statesman. 


A Memoir, with Preface by M. E. Grant Durr, M.P. 8vo. with Portrait, 
price 12s. 6d. (This day. 


BY THE MARQUIS OF BATH. 


BULGARIAN AFFAIRS: Observations on, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“There is certainly no book in the English language, and we know of 
none in any other language, which conveys in so small a compass so much 
information on the subject of which it treats, and this without any pre- 
judice to clearness of diction and arrangement.” —Spectator. 


COMMANDER CAMERON'S JOURNEY THROUGH SYRIA AND 
THE EUPHRATES VALLEY. 


Q)UR_ FUTURE HIGHWAY to INDIA. 


By V. L. Cameron, Commander, R.N. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Illustra- 
tions and Maps, 21s. 
“ These lively and amusing pages.” —Daily News. 
* He tells his story simply and well, and its interest never flags.” 
British Quarterly Review. 


A SHORT HISTORY of INDIA, and of 


the Frontier States of AFGHANISTAN, NIPAL, and BURMA. By 
J. TALBoys WHEELER, late Assistant-Secretary to the Government of 
India, Foreign Department. Crown 8vo. with 13 Coloured Maps and 
Tables, 12s. 

“In this ‘ Short History of India’ there are nearly all the actual facts 
which an ordinary Englishman need know, and they are related by a man 
who has had exceptional opportunities for qualifying himself for dealing 
with them.” —/all Mall Gavette. 

“ Popular histories of India have been published before now, but there is 
not one which for a moment can be compared with this,in respect either of 
accuracy or of the judgment with which the most important events and 
personages of each era have been selecte | for illustration.”"—Scotsman. 


ENGLISH 
Vol. IV.—The ZEND-AVESTA. Part I. The Vendidad. | 


(THE GIFTS of CIVILISATION ; and other 


Sermons and Lectures, delivered at Oxford and in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
| 


By the Very Rev. R. W. Cuuncu, LL.D., Dean of St. Paul's. Crown 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. (This day. 


MEN of LETTERS. 


Edited by Jonn Montey. New Volume: 


COWPER. By Gorpwiy Crown 8vo. 2s. 
[This day. 
NEW VOLUME OF NATURE SERIES. 


JDEGENERATION : aChapter in Darwinism. 


By Professor E. Ray LanxkesTenr, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 2s, 6d. 


FARLY MAN in BRITAIN, and his Place 


in the TERTIARY PERIOD. By W. Boyp Dawkuys, F.R.S., Professor of 
Geology in Owens College, Manchester. Medium 8vo. with numerous Illus- 
trations, 25s. 


(THE PURGATORY of DANTE. Edited, 


with Translation and Notes. By A. J. Butien, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown Svo. 12s, 6d. [This day. 


(THE CARE of the INSANE and_ their 


LEGAL CONTROL. By J. ©. Bucxni1, M.D., F.R.S,, late Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Visitor of Lunatics. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. {This day. 


[HE ETCHED WORKS of FRANCIS 


SEYMOUR HADEN: a Descriptive Catalogue of. By Sir Witntam R. 
| DrakE, F.S.A. Royal Svo. 16s. (This day. 


| ‘THE LIFE and GENIUS of CALDERON: 


an Essay; with Translations from his “‘Life’s a Dream,” and ‘Great 
Theatre of the World.” By the Archbishopof DuBLIN. Second Edition, 
revised and improved, extra fcp. Svo. 5s. 6d. (This day. 


| NEW NOVEL.—VIDA: Study of a Girl. 


By Amy Dunsmvrr. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 2is. [This day. 


MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


New Volumes : 


LOUISIANA; and THAT LASS o’ LOWRIE’S. Two 
Stories by Frances H. Burnett. Illustrated. 


THE MADONNA of the FUTURE; and other Stories. 
By Hexry Janes, jun. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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